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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 


Tobacco  Situation  in  Pakistan  l/ 

By  George  W.  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 


Pakistan  plans  to  treble  its  production  of  Virginia  flue-cured 
tobacco  during  the  1950-51  season.     Commercial  production  of  this  type 
was  first  achieved  during  the  V9U&-h9  season  when  600,000  pounds  were 
harvested  from  about  620  acres.    A  very  substantial  increase  in  pro- 
duction was  obtained  in  19U9-50,  when  the  ci^op  yielded  approximately 
1,500,000  pounds  from  1,525  acres. 

The  bulk  of  Pakistan's  flue-cured  tobacco  is  grown  under  irrigation 
in  western  Pakistan  in  the  North  Western  Frontier  Province  and  in  the 
West  Punjab  Province  which  comprises  one  of  the  most  fertile  agricultural 
regions  in  the  world.    The  current  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
these  two  provinces  is  expected  to  exceed  U, 000, 000  pounds.  Successful 
experiments  with  this  type  have  recently  been  conducted  in  several  other 
districts,  including  Rangpur  in  East  Pakistan  where  a  sharp  increase  in 
production  is  forecast  for  this  season. 

It  is  believed  that  by  1953  sufficient  Virginia-type  flue-cured 
tobacco  will  be  produced  in  Pakistan  to  meet  requirements  for  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  cigarettes,  but  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  needed  for  blending  purposes  in  medium  and  better 
class,  Virginia-type  cigarettes.    Native  consumers  who  can  afford  to  do 
so  pattern  their  smoking  habits  after  the  English.     The  preferred 


1/    Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Van  Dyne  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the 
Staff  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Karachi. 
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cigarettes  are  therefore  the  English  Virginia -type,  consumption  of  which 
is  increasing  steadily  because  the  smoking  population  is  growing,  and 
consumers  are  shifting  from  strong  dark  tobacco  products  to  tne  brighter 
milder  varieties,  which  appears  to  be  the  universal  trend. 

When  Pakistan  came  into  being  as  a  sovereign  state  in  August  19k7 , 
there  was  no  mechanized  manufacture  of  tobacco  products.  Commercial 
production  of  cigarettes  was  commenced  in  March  19U9,  at  "''est  Wharf, 
Karachi,  where  factory  capacity  was  about  hO  million  cigarettes  per  month. 
Progress  was  rapid,  and  the  demand  steadily  increased.     Construction  of  a 
large,  more  modern  factory  was  begun  on  a  30-acre  site  at  Mauri pur, 
6  miles  from  Karachi.     The  factory  is  not  yet  complete,  but  it  went  into 
production  March  1950,  and  the  other  plant  was  closed.    Factory  output, 
which  is  now  confined  to  cigarettes,  is  at  the  rate  of  about  1,800  million 
cigarettes  per  annum.    Estimated  current  requirements  for  domestic  con- 
sumption are  about  2, $00  million  cigarettes  per  annum,  and  anticipated 
requirements  by  1955  are  placed  substantially  in  excess  of  3,000  million 
cigarettes. 

The  company  manufactures  a  wide  range  of  very  well-made  brands, 
including  attractively  packaged  Virginia-type  cigarettes  in  10' s  cartons 
and  50's  round  tins.    These  cigarettes  are  made  of  blends  containing 
varying  percentages  of  United  States  Virginia  flue-cured  tobacco  mixed 
with  Indian  and  domestic  flue-cured  tobacco.     The  prices  to  consumers 
range  from  h  annas  and  1  pice  (about  $0.08)  to  9  annas  and  3  pice  (about 
$0,183)  per  carton  of  10  cigarettes  2/.     Imported  English  brands  of  world 
renown  sell  at  Rs.  3  and  6  annas  (about  #1.01)  to  Rs.  5  ($1.50)  per  50's 
tin.     The  importation  of  United  States  cigarettes  is  not  at  present 
permitted  -  but  they  are  available  on  the  black  market  at  Rs.  1  and  3  or 
k  annas  ($0,356  -  $0,375)  per  pack  of  20.    The  company  has  adequate 
stocks  of  United  States  Virginia  flue-cured  tobacco  on  hand  now,  and  has 
the  United  States  dollars  available  to  place  a  substantial  order  in 
6  months. 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  India  are  deadlocked,  dae  to  the 
political  situation,  and  the  writer  believes  that,  if  dealers  in  the 
United.  States  had  medium,  common,  and  low  grade  flue-cured  tobacco  avail- 
able at  competitive  prices,  more  business  could  be  developed  during  the 
next  few  years  in  this  market*    The  short  and  long  term  outlook  is  for  a 
steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of  bright  Virginia-type  cigarettes. 
The  Ministry  of  Industries  reports  that  a  new  tobacco  company  has  been 
formed,  and  will  operate  under  the  name  of  the  Pak  Cigarette  Manufacturing 
Company.     Its  factory  will  be  in  Karachi.     Further,  it  is  relisbly  reported 
that  another  cigarette  factory  will  be  constructed  at  Chittagong  in 
East  Pakistan. 


2/    Rate  of  exchange:    1  Rupee  -  $0.30  U.S. 

h  Pice    -  1  anna 
16  Annas  -  1  Rupee 
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UNITED  STATES  TOBACCO  EXPORT  SITUATION 


For  all  types  combined,  exports  of  United  States  unmanufactured 
tobacco  thus  far  during  the  1950-51  marketing  year  have  been  on  about 
the  same  level  as  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19^9-50.1/  Shipments 
have  been  maintained  in  spite  of  continued  restrictions  by  most  importing 
countries  on  the  use  of  dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco,  con- 
tinued efforts  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  major  importing  countries  to 
expand  their  own  production  and  to  shift  imports  from  the  United  States 
to  soft  currency  surplus  producing  countries,  higher  leaf  prices  in  the 
United  States  and  increased  taxes  on  tobacco  products  in  certain  importing 
countries.    The  maintenance  of  the  United  States  position  has  resulted  from 
steady  or  increasing  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  leaf  importing 
countries,  a  continued  or  growing  consumer  demand  for  products  made  from 
United  States  leaf  in  many  foreign  countries,  the  fact  that  greatly  in- 
creased supplies  of  leaf  have  not  become  available  in  soft  currency  areas , 
the  necessity  in  many  countries  for  rebuilding  depleted  stocks,  improved 
economic  conditions  in  many  tobacco  importing  countries  and  from  the 
financing  of  much  of  the  United  States  exports  with  ECA  funds. 


Exports  of  United  States  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  3-fionth 
period,  October-December  1950,  totaled  165, 157,000  pounds,  or  lh  percent 
above  the  1UU,5U3,000  pounds  shipped  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
19h9,  and  also  lh  percent  above  the  liUj,26S,000  pounds  exported  during 
July-September  1950.     The  relatively  small  volume  shipped  during  July- 
September  1950  resulted  in  a  further  decline  in  leaf  stocks  in  many  im- 
portant tobacco  importing  countries  and  in  some  cases  leaf  imports  from 
the  United  States  are  going  almost  immediately  into  the  manufacture  of 
products.     The  lower  volume  shipped  during  July-September  1950  and  the 
urgent  need  for  United  States  leaf  in  many  countries  contributed  to  the 
larger  volume  of  exports  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950, 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  was  the  most  important  outlet  for 
United  States  tobacco  exports  during  October-December  1950,  taking 
77,180,000  pounds,  or  u7  percent  of  the  total.    This  compares  with  80,995,000 
pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19^9 *    Exports  to  Continental 
Europe  ranked, next  in  importance  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950#  During 
this  period  shipments  to  that  area  totaled  60,318,000  pounds,  compared  with 
Ii0, 062,000  poun's  in  October-December  19li9.    Fxnorts  to  other  areas  of  the 
world  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950  were  as  follows:    Africa,  Ii, 308,000 


1/  Flue-cured  marketing  year  July-June j  all  other  types  October-September. 
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pounds;  Asia,  9,[i88,000  pounds;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  10,138,000 
pounds;  Latin  America,  3,5h7,000  pounds;  and  other  areas,  128,000  pounds. 
This  compares  with  October-December  ±9h9  shipments  to  Africa  of  6,150,000 
pounds;  Asia,  6,235,000  pounds;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  9,876,000 
pounds;  Latin  America,  1,075*000  pounds;  and  other  areas,  155,000  pounds. 

The  outlook  for  exports  of  United  States  leaf  tobacco  for  the  next 
quarter  (January-March  1951)  appears  generally  favorable.    Low  stocks  of 
leaf,  especially  stocks  of  United  States  leaf,  coupled  with  steady  or 
increasing  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  most  tobacco  importing 
countries,  make  it  necessary  for  these  countries  to  maintain  or  increase 
imports  if  the  volume  and  character  of  products  made  available  to  consumers 
is  to  be  maintained,,    In  spite  of  expanding  production  in  certain  other 
surplus  tobacco  producing  countries  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  leaf 
desired  by  importing  countries  are  still  not  available  outside  the  United 
States.    Substantial  improvement  in  economic  conditions  in  many  tobacco 
importing  countries  in  recent  months  should  increase  the  ability  of  those 
countries  to  purchase  the  leaf  tobacco  needed  to  fulfill  their  consumption 
requirements. 

Exports  by  t;^pes 

Exports  of  flue-cured  leaf  during  the  first  six  months  (July- December 
1950)  of  the  1950-51  marketing  year  totaled  258,578,000  pounds,  compared 
with  26U,76U,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  19)49-50 
marketing  year.    The  need  for  United  States  flue-cured  leaf  in  the  manu- 
facture of  straight  Virginia  and  United  States  type  blended  cigarettes, 
the  demand  for  which  is  steadily  increasing  in  many  countries  throughout 
the  world,  should  result  in  a  larger  demand  for  this  type  of  leaf  provided 
the  desired  quantities  and  qualities  are  made  available  at  competitive 
prices.    Stocks  of  United  States  flue-cured  continue  to  be  very  low  in 
most  importing  countries  and  the  effective  demand  for  this  type  of  leaf 
would  be  considerably  greater  if  it  were  not  for  restrictions  on  trade  by 
the  principal  tobacco  importing  countries', 

Burley  exports  during  the  first  3  months  (October-December  1950)  of 
the  1950-51  marketing  year  totaled  7,962,000  pounds,  compared  with 
6,071,000  pounds  during -October-December  19U?  and  an  annual  average  of  only 
10,900,000  pounds  during  the  prewar,  193U-35  through  1938-39  period.  The 
increased  use  of  Burley  in  blended  cigarettes  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  has  been  the  primary  factor  resulting  in  a  larger  export  demand 
for  this  type  of  leaf.    Most  foreign  manufacturers,  however,  still  use  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  Burley  in  their  blended  cigarettes  than  do 
United  States  manufacturers.     Therefore,  further  substantial  increases  in 
the  export  demand  for  this  type  of  leaf  appear  possible. 

Exports  of  fire-cured  leaf  during  October-Dec ember  1950  totaled 
8,199,000  pounds,  composed  of  6,583,000  pounds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
fire-cured  and  1,616,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virginia  leaf.     This  compares 
with  exports  during  the  corresponding  period  of  lch9  of  2,818,000  pounds 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fire-cured  and  1,053,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virginia. 
Almost  00  percent  of  the  exports  of  these  types  during  the  last  quarter  of 


TOBACCO  (unmanufactured):  Exports. from  the  United  States  by  types, 
1950-51  marketing  year; through  December  1950  with  comparisons  l/ 

;  ..-  ;  (Export  Weight) 


Types 


Totals  for  Marketing  Tears 


:  Marketing  Years 
:  through  December 


Average  *  * 
193l*-35  :  191*7-1*8  t  19U8-U9 
1938-39  t  : 


191*9-50  :  !9ii9-50  :  1950-£l 


Flue-cured* ,,«««••« 

Burley 0 e  

Kentucky-Tennesse  e 
Fire-cured, • .  •  • , 
Dark  Virginia^,,,,.,, 
Maryland  « .  • «  ,  0  9  • «, .  • 

Green  River,,.  » 

One  Sucker „ , • . • • • • • 
Black  Fato oio)tt»tt 

Cigar  Leaf  

PeriOjUeo  o,,,«*«o««c 
Stems  and  Scrap, ».» 


1,000  •  : 
pounds • : 

i 

%  337,118  i 
35,631  ; 

■  • 

20,21*6  s 
6,851  : 
7*3135; 1 
1,031 
2,131 
3,231 
9,706 
98 
3,066 


1,000 
pounds 

261i,76U 
6,071 

2,818 
1,058 
2,191* 
393 
786 
780 
3,602 
32 
581 


1,000 
pounds 

258,578 
7,962 

6,583 
1,616 
1,762 

583 
6h8 

1,11*1 
1,196 

13 
2,911* 


1/  Flue-cured  marketing  year  July-June,  all  other  types  October-September, 
The  data  include  stemmed  and  unstemmed  leaf.    The  two  kinds'  are  combined  as 
reported,  i,e0,  stemmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unstemmed  basis. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U0S0  Department 
of  Commerce, 


TOBACCO  (unmanufactured):  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  designated 
regions,  total  arid  by  types,  October-December  1950  with  comparisons  l/ 

(Export  Weight) 


Region 


All  types 


Flue-cured 


Bur ley 


Ky«  &  Term* 
Fire-cured 


s  19U9 

i  1950 

'  19l9 

s  1950 

:  19U9  s 

1950  :  19U9 

5 1950 

: 1^000 

: 1,000  j 

•1,000 

slnOOO    :1,000  :1„000 

:1,000 

:la000 

: pounds 

:pounds  ; 

pounds  jpounds  spounds: pounds :pounds:pounds 

United  Kingdom  : 

*      .  * 
■              -  ' 

*  • 

.  i 

* 

< 

&  Irelandocs©' 

:  80,995:  77,180; 

79*937:  76,727:  30l*: 

2:       83:  63 

oonx. '  1  HiUrope  •  o  © , 

!  U0,062s  60,318: 

•  27,736 

g  1*3*122:  5,367:  6,107 

1  2,262:  5,627 

ill  iX*-a.e»»»6»<i»3» 

t    6,150:-  1**308; 

1*675 

:    1,062:  273: 

359:     to:  725 

A s ia a « © s « a  imtk 

u  6,235 

:  9,1*88: 

6,199:  7,71*9 

i  0: 

100:        0:  0 

Australia  fit  j 

■ 

• 

* 
i 

i  : 

!  J 

IMfcJW    ZjtJdXdHCl©  c 

I  9,876 

•  10,188 ! 

9,767:  10,070: 

;  0: 

0 

: :  0 

1  37 

XjCL  U1.I1    MJucX  XCca.  o  <j  s  < 

1,075 

:  3,51*7: 

!       858:  1,982 

i  113: 

1,393: 

:  U2 

:  98 

All  others, o»«e* 

i  .  155 

:       128  j 

60:  28. 

i  Ihi 

0; 

28- 

:  33 

To  "fcS-l©  0  #  •  #  o 

:  111^5^8:165,1571 

126.,232:ll*0,7UO: 

•  6,071: 

7,961: 

-  2,818 

t  6,583 

- 

',  Dark  Virginia  ] 

Maryland 

,  Green  River  \ 

\  One  Sucker 

uniuea  tvingaom  ;  ; 

» 

t  < 
i  * 

gc  xrexancia Oo>! 

1*85 

!  21*: 

90s       .  0s 

5U> 

361  \ 

■"  ■  0: 

t  0 

uonT/*  x  ii/urope,  ».o : 

!  1*31« 

:  1,1*90: 

1,550:  1,681*: 

135:  201* 

:  21*9 

Af ri  ca« •  ••«<><»»••' 

0 

:  1*1: 

551*:  tie*. 

•  6iis 

87:  583 

r  398 

Asia  too9ic««M«u 

33 

l         .,  0! 

:          0:  lit 

s  0: 

i; 

:  0 

v  ■     :  0 

Australia  &  s 

• 

:  : 

New  Zealand  3(»! 

109 

i  6o! 

:          0:  15s 

-  0: 

0:  0: 

!  0 

jjaoxin  Merica,  »  •  ; 

0- 

(  Is 

0:  1 

\  0: 

0:  0 

j  0 

All  others© « «, , 0: 

!  0 

:  0; 

:          0:  0 

0: 

0:  0 

:  1 

Total,  •  <> « • « ; 

13058< 

!  1,616s 

2519U:  1,762: 

393: 

583:  787 

r  ~6W 

Black  Fat 

j    Cigar  Leaf 

\     Perique      ,S terns  &  Scrap 

United  Kingdom  j 

» 

i  < 
it  « 

• 

1 
1 

1  1 
1  t 

&  Irelandc.oo 

0:  0i 

25' 

i  Os 

17*: 

3: 

1  0 

i  0 

Cont'l  Europe. 

0:  0: 

1,801 

:       711 ! 

0: 

10s 

h36 

:  1,183 

Africa^ 

761:  1,117: 

1,697; 

381; 

0: 

0:  IhO 

90 

ASia, *,,a»oa«»,. 

!  0i 

!  OS 

3 

!  1; 

0: 

0:  0 

s  1,621* 

Australia  &  j 

• 

k  < 
1  1 

New  Zealand, «; 

0: 

0s 

o" 

i  6: 

0: 

0: 

0; 

0 

Latin  Merica,  •  • : 

i  lis 

U3 

:  lilts 

0: 

0  s 

5s 

17 

All  others*. ..„,, 

i  5 

i  13: 

33: 

53: 

15: 

0s 

0: 

:  0 

TO  tal o • e  n  0  ' 

780; 

1*11*1: 

3^602 

:  1,196s 

32: 

13  s 

K9ih 

1/  Data  include  stemmed  and  unstemmed  leaf.    The  two  kinds  are  combined  as 
reported,  iee,  stemmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unstemmed  basis. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U,S,  Department 
of  Commerce, 
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1950  wont  to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe;  Belgium  and  Luxembourg, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands  being  the  principal 
takers. 

In  addition  to  flue-cured,  Burley  and  fire-cured,  United  States 
exports  of  other  types  during  October-December  1950  were  as  follows: 
Maryland,  1,762,000  pounds;  Green  River,  583,000  pounds;  One  Sucker, 
61*3,000  pounds,  Black  Fat,  1,11*1,000  pounds;  Cigar  Leaf,  1,196,000 
pounds;  Pcrique,  13,000  pounds;  and  Stems  and  Scrap,  2,9llt,000  pounds. 
This  compares  with  exports  during  the  corresponaing  period  of  19^9  as 
follows:    Maryland,  2,1°1*,000  pounds;  Green  River,  393,000  pounds; 
One  Sucker,  756,000  pounds;  Black  Fat,  7H0,000  pounds;  Cigar  Leaf, 
3,602,000  pounds;  Pcrique,  32,000  pounds;  and  Stems  and  Scrap,  531,000 
pounds , 


By  Clarence  E.  Pike,  based  in  part  upon  U»S.  Foreign  Service  Reports 
and  other  data. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES — TOBACCO 

The  Market  for  United  States  Tobacco  in  Denmark  1/  ' 

by  J.  B,  Gibbs 
Marketing  Specialist 

Imports  of  United  States  leaf  tobacco  into  Denmark  in  1950  were 
the  highest  on  record  and  accounted  for  over  one-half  the  country's 
total.     It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  .imports  from  the  United  States 
in  n951  will  decline,  both  in  volume  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  imports. 
The  declines  are  expected  to  result  primarily  from  a  .shift  to  purchases 
from  competitive  «reas  because  of  price  and  .exchange  consideration  and 
end  to  decreased  consumption  cf  tobacco  products  in  the  country  which 
will  result  primarily  from  a  substantial  increase  in  taxes  on  such  pro- 
ducts made  effective  at  the  end  of  November  1950. 

Domestic  production  of  leaf  in  Denmark,  which  increased  sharply 
during  the  war,  has  declined  to  a  negligible  quantity  and  the  country 
is  now  dependent  almost  entirely  on  imports  for  its  tobacco.  Unlike 
much  of  western  Europe,  Denmark  was  not  in  a  position  to  accumulate 
dollars  and  other  foreign  currency  during  and  immediately  following 
the  war,  and  in  e°ch  of  the  postwar  years  it  vas  had  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  tr^de. .  In  spite  of  such  conditions,  however,  the  country 
has  been  able,  through  EC A  assistance  and  special  trading  arrangements, 
to  obtain  larger  imports  of  tobacco,  including  larger  quantities  from 
the  United  States  than  in  prewar  years.     Stocks  of  various  kinds  of 
tobacco,  which  were  very  low  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
war,  have  been  increased-,  substantially  and  in  each  case  are  now  equiva-' 
lent  to  about  or.e  vear's  requirements  at  the  1950  consumption  levels. 
This  improvement  in  stocks,  together  with  the  prospective  decline  in 
tobacco  consumption  and  an  anticipated  continued  adverse  trade  balance 
in  1951 1  ™y  contribute  to  a  decline  in  total  imports  of  tobacco. 
Available  dollars,  including  EC7  funds,  will  continue  low  in  relation 
to  sterling  and  other  soft  currencies.    This,  together  with  anticipated 
higher  prices  for  most  types  of  United  States  leaf  than  for  substitute 
tobacco  from  other  sources,  will  encourage  both  Government  officials 
and  the  tobacco  trade  to  maintain  or  increase  imports  from  soft  currency 
areas  and  to  curtail  imports  from  the  United  States. 

1/    Part  of  a  continuing  stud"'-  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act. 


Economic  conditions  in  Denmark  have  improved  progressively  during 
the  past  three  years.     Consumer  incomes  have  increased  and  sales  of 
tobacco  products  have  risen  to  substantially  above  the  prewar  level. 
Cigarette  consumption  in  1950  was  more  then  2  l/U  times  that  of  1939. 
Smoking  tobacco  was  near  the  1939  level;  consumption  of  snuff  was 
slightly  above  1939;  chewing  was  lower;  and  consumption  of  cigars, 
including  cigarillos,  was  not  far  below  the  1939  level.  Government 
revenues  from  taxes  on  tobacco  products  have  increased  with  consumption, 
and  in  1950  represented  about  20  percent  of  totel  Government  revenue. 

Increased  Government  expenditures  in  1950,  combines  with  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  D-nish  Government  officials  to  restrict  tobacco 
imports  by  means  of  increased  prices  to  consumers,  have  resulted  in 
higher  taxes  on  tobacco  products  which  became  effective  near  the  end 
of  November  1950.     The  higher  taxes  have  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
about  16  percent  in  the  retail  price  of  cigarettes  .delivered  to  re- 
tailers since  the  tax  increase,  18  percent  in  the    price  of  smoking 
tobacco,  and  increases  in  cigar  prices  of  about  5  percent.  Discussions 
regarding  hipher  taxes  began  in  August  1950  and,  from  that  date  through 
November,  deliveries  of  tobacco  products  by  manufacturers  and  sales  to 
consumers  reached  record  levels.    Factory  deliveries  in  December, 
following  the  tax  increase,  dropped  bv  more  than  30 -percent  from  the 
high  November  level,  and  by  the  middle  of  February  had  not  increased 
substantially.     The  decrease,  since  November,  is  attributed,  to  hoard- 
ing during  the  previous  months  by  consumers  and  to  liquidation  of  stocks 
that  had  been    obtained  by  the  trade  prior  to  the  tax  increase.  Manu- 
facturers anticipate  some  increase  in  deliveries  in  the  near  future  but 
have  the  genera],  belief  that  the  totals  both  for  manufacture  and  consump- 
tion in  1951  will  be  about  10  percent  below  1950.    In  addition  to  the 
general  decline,  there  may  also  be  some  shifts  from  cigarettes  to  smoking 
mixtures  and  to  cigars . 

Flue-cured  tobacco  will  continue  to  be  the  principal  United  States 
type  purchased  by  Denmark  in  1951,  but  declines  in  purchases  of  this 
type  may  be  greater  than  for  other  types.     Cigarette  and  smoking  tobacco 
manufacturers  have  already  shifted  to  greatly  increased  use  of  flue- 
cured  le»f  from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  other  sources.     Some  of  the  leading 
brands  of  cigarettes  are  now  reported  to  contain  as  muchas  30  percent 
flue-cured  leaf  from  sources  other  than  the  United  States.  Somewhat 
smaller  decreases  in  demand  will  likely  occur  for  United  States  burley 
and  fire-cured.     In  the  case  of  cigar  wrapper  and  binder  tobacco, 
however,  purchases  may  be  increased  as  a  result  of  short  supplies  and 
continued  high  prices  for  Sumatra  and  Java  tobacco. 
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Table  1.  —  Denmark.    Approximate  supplies  of  tobacco 
by  sources  made  available,  prewar  and  1946  -  1950. 


YEAR 


D0i£STIC 


IMPORTS 


TOTAL 
ALL 


• 

= 

United; 

• 

All  2/i 

• 

States ; 

Brazil: 

Indonesia: 

other  : 

Total  : 

Metric; 

Metric : 

Metric  : 

Metric  i] 

Metric  : 

Metric  tons  t 

tons  : 

tons  : 

tons  '• 

tons  : 

tons  : 

Metric  tons 

Average  ,  : 

• 

s 

1935  1939 

3/  ! 

2,800s 

2,300: 

2,700: 

1,625: 

9,425' 

9,425 

1946  : 

2,280s 

3,300; 

4,600: 

0: 

4,750: 

12,650: 

14,930 

1947 

695  s 

3,200: 

2,250: 

80: 

3,040: 

8,570: 

9,265 

1948  : 

1,285; 

5,664; 

1,486: 

315: 

1,617: 

9,032: 

10,367 

1949  : 

465  s 

5,419; 

2,032: 

997: 

3,206: 

11,654; 

12,119 

1950  : 

25; 

7,302: 

1,804: 

1,276: 

3,459: 

13,841: 

13,866 

1/    troduction  preceding  year,  approximate  storage 

2/  Largely  oriental  iu  1935-39,  and  in  1946  through  1950  oriental  and 
flue-cured  leaf  from  sources  other  than  the  United  States. 


order  weight. 


3/    Less  than  1  ton. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES—TOBACCO 


The  Market  for  United  States  Tobacco  in  Norway  1/ 

By  J.  Barnard  Gibbs 
Marketing  Specialist 


In  the  postwar  years,  19U6  through  1950,  Norway  has  obtained  more 
than  85  percent  of  its  tobacco  requirements  from  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  next  few  years,  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  country's  supply 
will  continue  to  come  from  this  source.    The  United  States  share  in  the 
market  may  decline  somewhat,  however,  if  prices  for  its  leaf  remain  high 
in  relation  to  competitive  tobacco  from  other  sources,  or  if  Norway's 
dollar  exchange  position  is  further  deteriorated. 


The  Norwegian  Government  has  recognized  tobacco  as  essential  to  the 
general  economic  welfare  of  the  country.    In  the  country's  ecojiomy,  fish- 
ing, forestry,  and  shipping  industries  play  an  important  part,  and 
adequate  supplies  of  tobacco  acceptable  to  workers  in  these  fields  have 
been  considered  almost  as  essential  as  food  in  obtaining  maximum  possible 
output.    Consequently,  the  Government  has  not  imposed  undue  restrictions 
on  the  country's  tooacco  trade.    Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  have  remained 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  trade.    The  Government  has  not  rationed 
sales  of  tobacco  products  to  consumers  since  19U6,  and  it  has  provided 
sufficient  dollar  exchange  to  obtain  enough  imports  of  United  States  leaf 
to  meet  current  requirements  and  to  permit  an  accumulation  of  nominal 
stocks. 


Before  World  War  II,  about  77  percent  of  the  country's  leaf  require- 
ments came  from  the  United  States.    In  the  postwar  years,  shifts  in 
consumer  preference  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  United  States 


1/  Report  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act,  Mr.  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Oslo. 
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share  in  the  market.    Consumption  of  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures  made 
principally  from  United  States  leaf  have  increased  sharply.  Consumption 
of  ci?ars  which  have  been  made  principally  from  Indonesian  and  Latin 
American  tobaccos  have  declined  to  only  about  one-half  of  the  prewar  level. 
Chewing  tobacco  has  also  decreased  substantially,  but  the  consumption  of 
snuff  tobacco  has  increased. 

In  each  of  the  postwar  years,  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
accounted  for  8U  -  90  percent  of  Norway's  annual  imports  of  tobacco,  and 
if  the  country's  dollar  exchange  had  permitted,  the  United  States  share 
in  the  market  would  probably  have  been  even  higher.    In  the  interest  of 
conserving  dollars,  the  Norwegian  Government  urged  manufacturers  to  use 
maximum  possible  quantities  of  Oriental  tobacco  and  also  leaf  from  soft 
currency  areas  which  can  be  substituted  for  United  States  leaf.  The 
manufacturers  have  consequently  used  more  of  these  types  of  tobacco  than 
they  would  have  otherwise  and  it  appears  that  the  trend  in  this  direction 
may  be  continued.    It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  next  few  years  the 
country  will  be  able  to  obtain  more  dollars  through  increased  shipping 
and  exports.,  but  at  the  same  time,  increased  demand  for  many  imported 
products  will  be  higher  with  the  result  that  fewer  dollars  may  be  avail- 
able for  tobacco. 

Some  decline  in  purchases  of  United  States  tobacco  may  also  result 
from  lower  total  tobacco  consumption  in  Norway.    Consumption  in  195>0  was 
about  8  percent  below  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  higher  prices  for  products  which  became  effective  in 
August  1950,  and  from  higher  prices  for  many  other  consumer  items  which 
resulted  from  the  removal  of  Government  subsidies  on  them. 

United  States  flue-cured  leaf  will  continue  to  represent  the  principal 
United  States  type  purchased  by  Norway.    Significant  quantities  of  burley, 
fire-cured,  and  dark  air-cured,  and  small  quantities  of  cigar  tobacco  will 
also  be  needed. 


Table  1. -Norway:  Approximate  supplies  of  tobscco  by  sources  made 
available  in  Norway,  prewar  and  19U6  through  1950 


Year  ' 

United 
(  States 

Oriental-  i 
type  1/  ! 
:  Countries 

•  Indonesia  j 

Other  '  ! 

Total 

-  1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

!  1,000  lbs. 

!  1,000  lbs.: 

•    1,000  lbs. 

Average  : 
1935-39 

Annual 
19h5 
19u6 

19U7  ; 
19h8  : 
19U9 
1950 

:      5,090  • 

t  5,163  1 
:  8,109  : 
1  7,65U  ! 
:  8,0li0  : 
1  8,375  i 
:  6,991 

!  1,151 

f  U03 
:         961  : 
t  1,065 
t  66h 
i        9U8  i 
:  933 

:       139  : 

I  0 
0 

t  15 

t       62  ! 

t           h0  ! 

57 

223  ! 

t      1,261  : 
i  500 
:         379  : 
:         192  : 
i  205 
:  2U5 

6,603 

6,827 
:  9,570 
i  9,113 
:  8,958 
r  9,568 
:  8,226 

1/  Principally  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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V/ORLD  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  AT  RECORD  LEVEL 

The  world  harvest  of  flue-cured  tobacco  reached  a  record  level  during 
the  12  months  July  1950  through  June  1951  and  is  now  estimated  at  1,907 
million  pounds  or  7  percent  above  the  191j9-50  harvest  of  l:jQh  million 
pounds  and  3  percent  above  the  1 9U 8-»U9  harvest  of  1,850  million  pounds,,  The 
estimated  1950-51  crop  is  approximately  2  percent  above  the  previous  record 
19U7-U8  harvest  of  1,877  million  pounds „    The  lUl  million-pound  increase  in 
the  1950  United  States  flue-cured  production  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
increased  total  production;  however,  moderate  increases  estimated  for  Japan, 
India  and  Southern  Rhodesia  helped  to  offset  the  decreases  in  China,  Canada, 
Taiwan  (Formosa),  and  Brazil „ 

Increased  world  demand  for  flue-cured  leaf  has  encouraged  larger  plan- 
tings in  most  producing  countries,.    Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  continuing 
change  in  consumer  demand  from  dark  and  cigar  tobaccos  to  flue-cured  and 
certain  other  light  types  used  principally  in  cigarettes P    The  world  effec- 
tive demand  for  flue-cured  tobacco  and  especially  United  States  flue-cured 
would  be  considerably  greater  if  it  were  not  for  restrictions  on  trade  by 
the  principal  tobacco  importing  countries,, 

United  States tf — The  1950  flue-cured  crop  was  13  percent  above  19^9, 
according  to  the  latest  official  estimate.    High  yields  during  the  past 
three  seasons  are  generally  attributed  to  improved  cultural  practices  such 
as  the  use  of  more  fertilizer  and  closer  plantings  and  generally  favorable 
growing  conditions,     The  1950  crop  was  66  percent  of  the  world  total  flue- 
cured  production*    This  compares  with  62  percent  in  1°1±9,  58  percent  in  19k8, 
and  70  percent  during  the  1935-39  period* 

Canada . — Flue-cured  production  in  Canada  in  195>0  totaled  102CU  million 
pounds  as  compared  to  116.7  million  pounds  in  19^9  and  102 ch  million  pounds 
in  19l|8,    The  decrease  in  production  during  1950  is  primarily  due  to  less 
favorable  growing  conditions  during  the  season  which  lowered  the  yield  per 
acre0    A  flue-cured  acreage  increase  for  1951  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Ontario  Flue-Cured  Marketing  Associationc     This  1951  acreage  policy  is 
reportedly  based  upon  an  anticipated  demand  including  both  domestic  and 
export  for  130.0  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  leaf a 


China,  —China »s  1950  flue -cured  harvest  (excluding  Taiwan  and 
Manchuria)  is  estimated  at  only  80  million  pounds  from  81,000  acres  as 
compared  to  270  million  pounds  from  380,000  acres  in  19U8.    No  data  are 
available  for  the  19U9  flue-cured  crop  but  it  was  reported  to  be  far  below 
191*8,    On  the  basis  of  the  80  million  pound  flue-cured  estimated  in  1950, 
a  serious  shortage  of  this  type  is  indicated,  even  calculated  at  the  reduced 
cigarette  consumption  now  reported  for  China.    The  area  planted  to  flue- 
cured  leaf  in  1950  was  sharply  reduced  because  all  of  the  19^9  crop  had  not 
been  sold  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  because  more  acreage 
was  planted  to  food  crops,  low  prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  19h9  crop 
and  shortages  of  fuel  for  curing, 

Japan, --Japan*  s  flue-cured  production  dropped  during  the  war  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  reaching  a  record  low  of  l5»2  million  pounds  in  I9U6, 
Since  then  production  has  been  steadily  increasing  until  at  present  it  is 
only  about  8  million  pounds  below  the  prewar  record  of  over  99  million  pounds 
produced  in  19U0, 

Pakistan.— Flue-cured  production  in  Pakistan  in  1950  was  estimated  at 
hmO  million  pounds  from  ij.,000  acres  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  19^9 
production.    No  flue-cured  leaf  was  produced  in  Pakistan  prior  to  World 
War  II  and  commercial  production  was  first  achieved  in  19hQ-h9*    The  large 
increase  in  acreage  and  production  of  flue-cured  leaf  may  result  from  the 
concentrated  efforts  of  manufacturers  to  increase  domestic  productions  It 
is  believed  that  by  1953  sufficient  flue-cured  tobacco  will  be  produced  in 
Pakistan  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  cigarettes 
however,  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  is  and  will  continue  to  be  needed 
for  blending  purposes  in  medium  and  better  class,  Virginia  type  cigarettes* 

Other  Far  Eastern  Countries Total  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
in  Manchuria,  Taiwan  (Formosa),  Korea,  Thailand  (Siam),  and  India  is  esti- 
mated at  12U  million  pounds.    Production  for  the  other  Asiatic  countries 
in  1950-51  is  estimated  about  equal  to  the  191*9-50  harvest  but  considerably 
above  the  prewar  average,    However,  definite  information  on  production  in 
these  countries  is  not  available* 

Other  Countries , — The  Union  of  South  Africa's  1950-51  flue-cured  $d 
production  is  estimated  at  21,5  million  pounds,  compared  with  21,0  million 
in  19U9-50  and  23,3  million  in  19b 8-1*9.    No  official  forecast  is  available 
on  the  1950-51  production  in  Southern  Rhodesia.    However,  it  is  reported 
that  this  crop  will  be  larger  than  the  19li9-50  harvest  of  102 J*  million 
pounds.    The  same  is  true  for  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  which  produced 
7.0  and  2,6  million  pounds,  respectively,  in  19U9-50.    Other  countries  pro- 
ducing flue-cured  leaf  include  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  British  East  Africa, 
Venezuela,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Italy,  Spain,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
Mauritius, 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES — TOBACCO 

The  Market  for  United  States  Tobacco  in  Sweden  1/ 

By  J .  Barnard  Gibbs 
Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist 


The  United  States  share  in  the  tobacco  market  in  Sweden  increased 
from  about  60  percent  of  the  country's  total  purchase  in  prewar  years 
to  about  85  percent  in  19U6  and  19U7  but  drooped  to  only  about  32  per- 
cent for  the  calendar  years  19U9  and  19£0.    As  a  result  of  increased 
total  imports  of  tobacco  in  the.  postwar  years,  the  volume  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  has  been  above  the  prewar  level  except  in  19U9  when 
total  imports  were  lowc.    For  19^1  and  the  years  immediately  following  it 
is  expected  that  Sweden's  volume  of  imports  from  the  United  States  will 
continue  at  least  at  the  prewar  level.     If  supplies  of  United  States  leaf 
are  adequate  and  available  at  prices  generally  competitive  with  substi- 
tute tobacco  from  other  sources,  the  United  States  may  ap-ain  regain  some- 
thing near  8£  percent  of  the  market. 

The  upswing  in  imports  from  the  United  States  immediately  following 
the  war  resulted  from  low  stocks  of  tobacco  in  Sweden  and  to  a  shift  in 
consumer  preference  for  products  made  exclusively  from  United  States  leaf, 
or  with  high  proportions  of  it.     The  decline  which  began  in  19l;8  resulted 
from  Sweden's  shortage  in  dollar  exchange,  which  necessitated  a. shift  from 
United  States  tobacco  to  substitute  types  of  flue-cured,  fire-cured,  and 
some  burley,  obtained  principally  from  South  African  countries,  India, 
Brazil,  and  Italy.     The  preference  for  United  States  leaf  has  continued, 
however,  and  with  prospects  for  some  improvement  in  the  country's  exchange 
position  and  a  desire  to  increase  stocks  of  leaf  for  fear  of  war,  imports 
of  United  States  leaf  in  195>1  and  the  years  immediately  follovdng  will 


1/    Preliminary  report  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets 
and  competition  with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions 
of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help  given 
him  by  the  Staff  of  the  United . States  Embassy  at  Stockholm. 
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probably  be  increased  substantially.     This  trend  is  already  in  evidence 

as  a  result  of  reported  larger  purchases  of  leaf  from  the  19^0  United  States 

crop. 

Sweden's  tobacco  industry  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  Government 
monopoly;  the  country's  domestic  production  of  leaf  is  less  than  1  million 
pounds  annually  and  the  monopoly  depends  almost  entirely  on  imports  for 
its  supplies  of  leaf  tobaccos.    Also,  in  the  postwar  years  prior  to  195>0, 
a  substantial  part  of  the  cigarettes  sold  by  the  monopoly  were  imported 
either  from  the  United  States  or  from  countries  which  produce  cigarettes 
largely  from  United  States  leaf.    Increased  cigarette  manufacturing 
facilities,  which  the  monopoly  completed  in  19h9 ,  has  enabled  a  reduction 
in  cigarette  imports.     Following  the  reduction  in  imports,  which  dropped 
from  about  3.1  million  pounds  in  19h9  to  0,7  million  pounds  in  1950,  a 
substantial  black  market  in  American-  and  British-made  cigarettes  has 
occurred.    This  development,  togetner  with  the  fact  that  financial  returns 
to  the  Government  from  the  monopoly's  sale  of  imported,  cigarettes  exceeds 
the  returns  from  its  sales  of  domestic-made  products,  has  created  an 
interest  in  increasing  imports  of  cigarettes  from  the  low  1950  level. 

Utilization  of  tobacco  in  the  manufacture  of  products  in  Sweden  has 
increased  progressively  in  the  postwar  years  and  in  1950  totalled  about 
18  million  pounds.    During  this  period  tnere  has  also  been  a  trend  to 
increased  consumption  of  cigarettes.     Consumption  of  other  products  in- 
cluding cigars,  smoking  tobacco,  snuff,  and  chewing  tobacco  have  declined. 
In  the  cigarette  field  American-blended  and  straight  flue-cured  types 
have  almost  entirely  replaced  Oriental-type  cigarettes.    The  trend  to 
increased  consumption  of  cigarettes  is  expected  to  continue  but  the  upward 
trend  in  total  tobacco  consumption  may  level  off.    A  slight  decrease  may 
even  occur  in  1951. 

On  January  1,  1951?  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  tobacco  products 
were  increased  substantially  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  Government 
revenue  and  to  cover  higher  manufacturing- costs.    Cigarettes  and  snuff 
prices  were  increased  by  19  percent,  smoking  tobacco  17  percent,  chewing 
tobacco  25  percent,  cigarillos  30  percent,  and  cigars  33  percent.  Price 
increases  for  the  products  were  anticipated  by  the  trade  and  consumers 
for  about  two  months  before  the  increases  were  announced,  and  there  was 
substantial  hoarding  by  the  public  and  large  purchases  by  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.    As  a  conseouence,  sales  by  the  monopoly  were  down 
sharply  in  January  and  February  1951-     It  is  anticipated  that  monopoly 
sales  will  soon  return  to  n^ar  the  1950  level  and  may  exceed  it  before 
the  end  of  1951.    Despite  the  increase  in  price  for  tobacco  products  they 
are  still  generally  in  line  with  prices  for  other  consumer  goods  in  Sweden. 
Wage  increases  ranging  from  10  to  25  percent  for  different  categories  of 
workers  occurred  in  January  1951,  which  is  about  equal  to  increases  in 
prices  for  tobacco  products  and  other  consumer  goods. 
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In  1950  about  58  percent  of  the  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
products  by  the  Swedish  monopoly  was  in  cigarettes.     Smoking  tobacco 
accounted  for  17  percent,  chewing  and  snuff  about  18  percent,  and  cigars 
and  cigarillos  7  percent.    United  States  flue-cured  and  burley  leaf 
accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  tobacco  used  in  cigarettes. 
United  States  fire-cured  and  other  dark  types  were  the  principal  leaf 
used  in  chewing  and  snuff.    Substantial  proportions  of  United  States  flue- 
cured,  burley,  and  dark  types  were  used  in  smoking  mixtures,  but 
United  States  cigar  leaf  represented  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
tobacco  used  in  cigars. 

Table  1. -Sweden:    Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  cigarettes  from  the 
United  States  and  all  other  sources, 
prewar  1935-39  average  and  19U6  through  1950 


Year 

Leaf  Tobacco 

Cigarettes 

United  : 
States  : 

All  ! 

•    Other  s 

Total 

United 
i    States  i 

All 

Other  i 

Total 

•  Million 
:  Pounds 

'  Million 
Pounds  j 

:  Million 
Pounds 

:  Million 
Pounds 

:  Million 
i  Pounds 

,  Million 
Pounds 

1935-  : 
39  av 

(      8.8  ! 

6.0 

:  1U.8 

!  .3 

5          .2  ! 

:  .5 

l°h6 

:     9.7  J 

i  2.0 

t  11.7 

:      2.U  1 

.2 

:  2,6 

19U7 

t  17.1 

i  2.8 

i  19.9 

•     3.1*  ' 

!  .2 

1  3.6 

19U8 

!  11.2 

- 

I       7.6  j 

18.8 

1  oh 

i     3.U  ' 

!  3*8 

19U9 

t      7.3  s 

:       7.1  i 

!  Ih.h 

!     1.7  1 

1   i.u  ! 

>  3.1 

1950  V 

1     9.5  : 

1  8.6 

:  18.1 

.3 

:  ,7 

1/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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The,  Tobacco  Situation  in  East  Pakistan  l/ 

By  George  U.  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 


East  Pakistan ?  now  popularly  called  East  Bengal,  is  the  east 
zone  of  the  new  State  of  Fakistan.    The  west  zone,  with  Karachi  as  its 
capital,  is  separated  from  the  east  zone,  of  which  Dacca  is  the  capital, 
by  1,000  miles  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  from  which  the  State  of 
Pakistan  was  carved  in  August  19-47.    The  sea-borne  and  coastal  trade  is 
handled  at  the  port  of  Chittagong.    East  Bengal  is  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  regions,  and  potentially  one  of  the  most  important  tobacco 
producing  areas  in  Southeast  Asia,     It  is  endowed  with  mighty  rivers, 
such  as  the  great  silt-bearing  Brahmaputra,  and  the  monsoon  winds  bring 
plentiful  rainfall.    Further,  it  is  one  of  the  thickly  populated  areas 
in  the  world,  and  its  people  are  heavy  smokers  of  tobacco. 


The  two  species  of  tobacco  of  outstanding 
East  Bengal  are  Nicotiana  Tabacum  and  Nicotiana 
includes  United  States  type  flue- cured  tobacco, 
Special  variety,  while  the  latter  includes  the 
some  of  which  is  making  new  history  by  being  us 
blends.    Attempts  to  expand  production  of  flue- 
successful.     There  is  no  mechanized  tobacco  or 
East  Bengal,  and  imports  of  Virginia- type  ci'jare 
are  now  treble  World  War  II  and  are  increasing. 


importance  now  grown  in 
Rustica,    The  former 
mainly  the  Harrison 
famous  Motihari  variety, 
ed  in  domestic  cigarette 
cured  tobacco  have  been 
cigarette  factory  in 
ttes,  chiefly  from  India, 
Prices  to  the  consumer 


1/    Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  com- 
petition with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Van  Dyne  acknowledges  the 
help  given  him  by  the  Staff  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Karachi. 
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for  top  and  medium  grade  imported  English-made  straight  Virginia-type 
cigarettes  range  from  Rs.  3  and  12  annas  (about  $1.12  U.S.)  to  Rs.  4 
and  6  annas  (about  $1.31  U.S.)  per  50' s  tin,  top  and  medium  grade 
Indian-made  Virginia-type  from  Rs.  2  and  8  annas  (about  $0.75  U.S.)  to 
Rs.  4  (about  $1.20  U.S.).  2/    The  lowest  price  machine-made  cigarettes 
retail  for  2  annas  per  pack  of  ten  cigarettes.    Exports  of  tobacco 
since  partition  have  been  negligible,  but  because  of  the  recent  Indo- 
Pakistan  Trade  Pact  an  increase  in  tobacco  exports  and  imports  is 
probable. 

During  the  past  few  years  East  Bengal  produced  about  two-thirds 
of  Pakistan's  total  tobacco  crop*.    Acreage  and  production  are  shown 
in  Table  1. 

Table  1.  -  East  Pakistan"    Acreage  and  production. 


Season  : 

Acreage 

i  Production 

Acres 

s    Short  tons 

1947-48  1/  i 

131,300 

:  49,952 

1948-49 

126,200 

:  50,882 

1949-50  2/  : 

128,300 

i  46,558 

1/  figures  prior  to  August  relate  to  pre-partitioned 
province. 

2/  Development  Department,  Government  of  East  Bengal, 
Dacca. 


East  Bengal's  average  outturn  per  acre  for  the  1949-50  season 
was  reported  at  63  percent  of  the  normal,  compared  with  70  percent 
for  the  previous  crop.     The  yield  for  1949-50  was  8,5  percent  below 
that  achieved  for  the  1948-49  season.    Although  the  growth  of  the 
1949-50  crop  was  hampered  somewhat  by  drought,  the  main  cause  of  the 
decrease  was  the  Grow  More  Food  Programs    a  greater  area  was  planted 
under  tobacco^  but  less  was  produced  under  irrigation  and  supplies  of 
fertilizer  were  short. 

Tobacco  can  be  produced  in  almost  any  part  of  East  Bengal.  During 
recent  years  nearly  50  percent  was  harvested  in  the  historical  tobacco 
district  of  Rangpur  in  the  Rajahahi  Division  in  the  north  of  East  Bengal. 


2/    Rate  of  exchange s    $0.30  U,  S.  -  1  rupee. 
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Almost  10  percent  was  produced  each  in  the  hymens ingh  and  Dacca 
Districts  of  the  fertile  Dacca  Division.    Other  important  produc- 
tion districts  are  Dinajpur,  Bakargan j ,  and  7aripur.    Tobacco  pro- 
duction could  be  greatly  expanded,  but  probably  no  appreciable 
increase  will  be  planned  until  the  food-grain  position  has  improved. 

The  two  species  of  outstanding  value  to  the  economy  of  East 
Bengal  are  Nicotiana  Tabacum  and  Nicotiana  Rustica.    The  utilization 
of  the  former  is  about  double  the  latter.    Approximately  90  percent 
of  the  tobacco  grovm  in  East  Bengal  is  consumed  in  hookah  and  other 
types  of  pipes.     Important  quantities,  particularly  of  Rustica, 
however,  are  used  for  cheroots,  chewing,  bidis,  2/  an^  snuff.  Sub- 
stantial quantities  of  Tabacum  are  used  for  cheroots,  chewing,  bidis, 
and  cigarettes. 

Curing  processes  have  been  principally  air-curing  and  pit-curing, 
but  currently  important  quantities  of  Motdhari  and  Jatj  tobacco  are 
sun-cured.    Ex*  erimental  flue-curing  by  the  United  States  system  has 
been  successfully  attempted  in  the  Rangpur  District  where  approximately 
100  acres  of  this  type  of  tobacco  are  being  cultivated  this  (1950-51) 
season. 

There  are  no  mechanized  tobacco  factories  in  East  Bengal;  the 
domestic  production  of  tobacco  products  is  a  cottage  industry,  and 
many  of  the  products  are  very  crudely  made.    The  demand,  particularly 
for  imported  machine-made  cigarettes  principally  from  India,  has  there- 
fore increased  steadily  since  World  War  II,    The  construction  of  a 
modern  cigarette  factory  at  Chittagong  has  been  projected  for  several 
years,  but  has  not  yet  materialized,  one  reason  being  that  estimated 
costs  of  construction  have  steadily  risen,  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  tobacco  company  anticipated,    Nov;  that  the  Indo-Pakistan 
Trade  Pact  is  in  operation  it  may  be  that  the  Chittagong  factory  pro- 
ject will  be  deferred  indefinitely;  in  this  event  the  Rangpur  flue- 
curing  tobacco  development  program  will  most  likely  be  discontinued. 

57    The  bidi  is  an  indigenous  form  of  cigarette  made  by  wrapping  powdered 
tobacco  leaves,  scrap,  stems,  stalks  and  other  matter  with  the  leaf  of 
a  forest  tree  (Diospyrus)  of  the  Indian  ebony  species.    The  filler  is  , 
prevented  from  falling  out  of  this  product  by  tucking  in  one  end  and 
tieing  a  bit  of  string  around  the  other,     Bidis  were  smoked  in  the  country 
for  many  years  prior  to  the  introduction  of  regular  cigarettes.  The 
current  selling  price  is  3  annas  for  a  packet  of  25  pieces.     The  trade 
estimate  the  annual  consumption  of  bidis  to  be  about  200  billion  pieces. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES—TOBACCO 


The  Market  for  United  States  Tobacco  in  Finland  1/ 


By  J.  Barnard  Gibbs 
Tobacco'  Marketing  Specialist 


There  is  a  decided  preference  in  Finland  for  United  States  tobacco. 
The  country's  imports  of  leaf  from  the  United  States  have  increased  pro- 
gressively since  the  war,  and  for  the  3  years,  19U8  through  19S>0,  they 
averaged  about  65  percent  above  the  prewar  level.    The  increase,  which  has 
resulted  from  larger  total  tobacco  consumption  in  Finland  and  a  shift  in 
consumer  preference  toward  products  containing  a  high  percentage  of  United 
States  leaf,  probably  would  have  been  two  or  three  times  the  prewar  level 
if  ample  dollar  exchange  had  been  available  for  purchases.    For  the  future 
it  is  anticipated  that  imports  from  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
increase,  provided  prices  for  the  leaf  are  generally  competitive  with  usable 
tobacco  from  other  sources. 


Except  for  some  production    during  the  war  years,  tobacco  has  not  been 
commercially  grown  in  Finland  and  the  country  depends  on  imports  of  leaf 
for  its  requirements.    Imports  of  products  are  relatively  insignificant. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  trade 
and  the  manufacture  of  products  is  divided  among  seven  competitive  firms. 
Government  control  is  limited  to  the  allocation  of  exchange  for  imports  of 
leaf  and  products,  control  over  compensation  trade  for  tobacco,  and  the 
establishing  of  fixed  prices  for  tobacco  products  at  wholesale  and  retail 
outlets.     In  the  allocation  of  exchange,  funds  are  divided  among  individual 
manufacturers  in  accordance  with  their  share  of  total  sale  of  products, 
and  on  compensation  trades  there  is  no  Government  interference  except  where 
the  arrangements  are  unfavorable  to  the  Finnish  economy. 

1/  Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  Staff -of 
the  United  States  Embassy  at  Helsinki. 
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In  establishing  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  products  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  consult  with  the  trade  and  establish  prices  which  allow 
for  all  production  costs  and  a  reasonable  profit.    Attempts  have  been  made 
to  maintain  prices  at  the  lowest  possible  level.    In  this  connection,  the 
Government  has  urged  the  trade  to  purchase  the  lowest-priced  usable  tobacco 
available  from  sources  for  which  exchange  could  be  provided.    The  Govern- 
ment has  entered  into  a  number  of  special  trade  agreements  and  those  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Indonesia  provide  for  specific 
imports  Qf  tobacco  into  Finlande    Ultimate  purchase  of  the  tobacco  under  * 
these  agreements,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  commit- 
ment is  binding,  rests  with  Finnish  manufacturers,  but  the  Government  does 
encourage  imports  of  the  amounts  specified  in  all  of  the  agreements. 

^inland  has  had  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
in  all  the  postwar  years,  except  1950.    Furthermore,  part  of  the  dollars 
obtained  from  Finland's  exports  to  the  United  States  have  been  needed  to 
pay  for  imports  from  other  sources  and  to  service  dollar  loans  made  by  the 
International  Bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank.    As  a  consequence,  dollars 
available  for  tobacco  have  been  limited.    As  long  as  United  States  prices 
remained  below  prices  for  tobacco  from  Oriental-type  producing  countries  and 
substitute  types  of  United  States  leaf  from  the  British  Empire  and  other 
sources,  the  Finnish  Government  authorities  were  encouraced  to  be  lenient  in 
the  allocation  of  dollars  for  United  States  leaf  and  also  to  take  a  liberal 
position  on  compensation  trades  for  it* 

Much  higher  prices  for  195>0-crop  United  States  tobacco  and  generally 
lower  prices  for  tobacco  from  other  sources  have  now  caused  the  Government 
authorities  to  have  a  less  favorable  attitude  with  respect  to  imports  from 
the  United  States «    Despite  this  change,  however,  Finnish  manufacturers 
believe  that  with  the  favorable  trade  balance  with  the  United  States  in 
1950  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  dollars  through  Government  allot- 
ment and  compensation  trades  to  purchase  something  near  the  volume  of  United 
States  leaf  they  obtained  in  19^0 »     They  cannot  be  assured  in  this  respect, 
however,  as  the  allocation  of  dollars  is  made  on  a  month-to-month  basis, 
which  makes  for  uncertainty  and  also  prohibits  them  from  entering  into  firm 
commitments  for  large  supplies  of  tobacco  during  the  marketing  seasons.  In 
view  of  the  current  short  supply  of  available  low  grade  United  States  leaf, 
some  of  the  manufacturers  are  afraid  they  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  the 
tobacco  even  though  a  relatively  ample  supply  of  dollars  became  available. 

In  1950  about  two-thirds  of  the  leaf  purchased  from  the  United  States 
was  obtained  with  dollars  allocated  by  the  Finnish  authorities,     The  other 
one-third  was  obtained  through  compensation  trades  which  generally  involved 
the  sale  of  Finnish  goods  for  dollars  or  other  hard  currency  to  a  third 
country  and  the  proceeds  used  to  pay  for  the  United  States  tobacco.  In 
19l|8  and  19k9  the  proportion  of  United  States  leaf  obtained  through  compen- 
sation trades  was  something  over  one-half  of  the  total. 
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While  manufacturers  have  nad  a  fair  degree  of  success  in  getting  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  United  States  tobacco  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
funds  to  import  sugar,  glycerin,  and  other  items  needed  for  proper  casing 
of  leaf  to  be  used  in  blended- type  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures.  This 
has  resulted  in  somewhat  inferior  products,  but  in  the  case  of  United  States 
blended-ty-pe  cigarettes  they  have  gained  in  popularity. 

Total  tobanco  consumption  in  Finland  has  increased  from  an  annual  prewar 
average  of  about  7.5  million  pounds  to  near  10  million  pounds  in  1950.  Most 
of  the  increase 'has  been  in  cigarettes  which  in  1950  accounted  for  about  80 
percent  of  total  consumption.    Of  the  remainder,  about  18  percent  was  smoking 
mixtures  and  most  of  the  balance  was  snuff.    Consumption  of  chewing  tobacco 
and  cigars  was  relatively  insignificant. 

Of  the  total  1950  cigarette  consumption,  it  is  estimated  that  something 
less  than  3  percent  was  imported.    The  imports,  which  are  almost  entirely 
American  brands,  include  black  market  imports,  officially  reported  imports, 
and  cigarettes  brought  in  by  tourists  and  other  pf?ople  entering  Finland  who 
are  allowed  free  entry  of  200  cigarettes  each.    Of  the  domestic  production 
of  cigarettes  in  1950  about  7  percent 'were  of  the  United  States  blended  type 
and  something  less  than  this  percentage  were  straight  Orientals.    The  balance 
of  86  percent  or  more  are  blends  of  flue-cured,  usually  of  United  States 
origin,  and  Oriental  leaf.    In  most  of  these  blends  the  proportion  of  Oriental 
tobacco  materially  exceeds  the  proportion  of  flue-cured.    The  output  of  the 
Oriental  flue-cured  blends,  with  a  high  percentage  of  flue-cured  leaf,  and 
the  output  of  the  United  States  blended  types  are  limited  by  available 
Supplies  of  tobacco  suitable  for  their  production.    The  output  of  these  types, 
and  especially  of  the  blended  type,  is  far  below  the  demand.    They  are  usually 
reserved  by  retailers  for  favored  customers  and  generally  are  not  on  display. 

Most  of  the  brands  of  smoking  mixtures  have  a  high  percentage  of  flue- 
cured  leaf,  principally  from  sources  other  than  the  United  States.     They  con- 
tain some  Burley,  some  Oriental,  and  various  other  tobaccos. 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  held  by  Finnish  manufacturers,  as  of  January  1, 
1951,  totalled  approximately  11=5  million  pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  13  months  consumption  duration  at  the  1950  rate.     The  proportions  of 
different  types  of  tobacco  making  up  the  total  stock  were  approximately  in 
line  with  their  proportion  in  the  1950  consumption:     Of  the  11.5  million 
pound  total,  slightly  ever  9  million  pounds  "'ere  in  bonded  warehouses  in 
Finland.     The  remaining  2  million  or  more  included  duty  paid  supplies  in 
factories  and  small  quantities  en route  to  Finland. 
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Table  1. — Finland:    Duty-paid  imports  of  leaf  tobacco,  including 
stems,  prewar  average  1935-38  and  19U6  through  1950  1/ 

» 


Country  of  Origin 


„                    J  ! 

Year  United 

'  Oriental-*  5 
;    type  2/  :U.S.S.R.3/i 

All  Others 

Total 

! 

•  Countries; 

k  i 
t 

.   i,ooo  , 

j  1,000 

!  1,000  ; 

,  1,000 

j  1,000 

\    pounds  , 

|    pounds  [ 

pounds  1 

pounds 

I  pounds 

Average  1 

■ 

1935-38 

•  1,U70 

\  a, 755  ! 

:      717  j 

!       62U  ! 

!  7,566 

Annual  ' 

,    19U6  ! 

[         7U5  . 

!  1,100 

>    l,U35  " 

i  9U8 

t  U,228 

1914-7 

'  1,556 

!    3,208  s 

525  ' 

'    1,532  : 

6,821 

19U8  it/  ' 

'    3,3U9  ' 

»    8,393  ' 

727  < 

'  2,11+7 

all,  616 

19U9  ! 

*  1,U97 

•  2,026 

»    U,652  ! 

«  13U 

'  1,03U 

»  U,691 

1950 

'    2,5U2  . 

818  : 

•  1,U02 

> 

i  9,UlU 

i 

i 

1/  In  addition  to  duty  paid  imports  there  has  been  an  accumulation 
in  Finnish  bonded  warehouses  during  the  postwar  years  of  about 
8,500,000  pounds.  . 

2/  Principally  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria* 
3/  Principally  Oriental-type  leaf. 

k/  Duty  paid  imports  were  high  because  of  large  withdrawals  from 
bond  late  in  19l|8,  prior  to  duty  increases  effective  January  1,  19h9> 


Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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India's  Cigarette  Manufacturing  Industry  1/ 

By  George  W.  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 


India's  1050  manufacture  of  machine-made  cigarettes  constitutes 
an  all-time  high.    Output  is  reported  at  about  24,  billion  pieces.  2/  3/ 
This  is  more  than  treble  the  3-year  (1936-38)  annual  average  of  7.5 
billion.    Output  just  prior  to  World  War  I  was  under  1  billion  cigarettes. 

The  foundation  of  this  industry  was  built  upon  United  States  flue- 
cured  tobacco.    Consumers  of  cigarettes  in  India  who  could  afford  to 
do  so  have,  particularly  since  World.  War  I,  patterned  their  smoking 
habits  after  the  English.    The  preferred  cigarette  therefore  became 
the  straight  Virginia  flue-cured  variety.    However,  utilization  of 
United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  manufacture  cf  cigarettes 
dropped  sharply  from  the.  3-ycar  (194-6-/+S)  average  of  10  million  pounds 
to  less  than  half  that  quantity  in  1950,  and  is  expected  to  fall  below 
the  prewar  (1934--3S)  average  of  2.5  million  pounds  in  1951. 

India's  long-standing  policy  of  striving  for  self-sufficiency  in 
tobacco  is  obviously  proving  to  be  successful.     This,  together  with 
the  restrictions  it  has  placed  on  imports  of  United  States  tobacco  par- 
tially because  of  the  short  dollar  exchange  position,  is  principally 
responsible  for  this  situation,  although  frequently  increased  cigarette 
prices  brought  about  by  higher  tobacco  duty  and  excise  have  been  a  con- 
tributory factor.     The  March  5,  1951  budget  change  has  already  forced 


1/    1  reliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competi- 
tion with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act.    Mr,  Van  Dyne  acknowledged  the  help  given 
him  by  the  Staff  of  the  American  Embassy  at  New  Delhi. 
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manufacturers  to  raise  prices  again,  particularly  prices  of  medium 
and  better  class  Virginia- type  cigarettes.    Also,  changes  in  Virginia- 
type  blends  are  being  considered  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  content 
of  United  States  tobacco,  and  outstanding  orders  for  medium  and  better 
class  cigarettes  arc  being  cancelled  by  dealers.    Budget  changes  in 
the  past  have  resulted  in  the  substitution  in  many  brands  of  cigarettes 
of  blends  of  100  percent  domestic  tobacco  for  blends  which  originally 
were  made  of  100  percent  United  States  tobacco. 

Although  the  industry  is  at  present  working  two  shifts ,  continued 
restrictions  on  imports  of  United  States  tobacco,  with  the  resultant 
further  deterioration  in  blends,  may  well  slow  down  the  rate  of  industry 
expansion  and  ultimately  deprive  United  States  growers  of  this  vast 
potential  market  in  which  they  should  be  allowed  to  participate. 
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The  Market  for  United  States  Tobacco  in  Portugal  l/ 

By  J.  Barnard  Gibbs 
Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist 


Tobacco  manufacturers  and  consumers  in  Portugal  continue  to  prefer 
products  containing  85  percent  or  mere  United  States  tobacco.    As  a 
result  of  high  prices  for  the  leaf,  however,  and  some  effort  by  the 
Portuguese  Government  to  shift  the  source  of  supply  for  tobacco  to  soft 
currency  areas,  purchases  of  leaf  from  the  United  States  have  declined 
from  over  90  percent  in  194-9  to  less  than  80  percent  of  the  country's 
total  imports  in  1950.    For  the  future,  a  further  decline  in  the 
United  States  share  in  the  market  is  likely,  especially  if  prices  for 
the  leaf  continue  above  those  for  tobacco  from  competitive  sources, 

Portugal  has  no  commercial  production  of  tobacco,  and  domestic 
consumption  of  leaf,  which  in  the  past  2  years  has  averaged  about  10 
million  pounds  annually,  depends  entirely  on  imports,  including  limited 
quantities  from  Portuguese  colonies.    The  country's  imports  and  exports 
of  tobacco  products  are  limited,  and  the  domestic  production  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  two  franchise  companies  which  operate  under  control  of 
the  Portuguese  Government, 

As  a  result  of  price  increases  for  United  States  leaf  in  194-9  and 
1950,  and  a  weakening  of  Portugal's  dollar  exchange  position,  the 
Portuguese  Government  has  urged  the  two  manufacturing  companies  to  obtain 
larger  supplies  of  tobacco  from  soft  currency  areas,  including  countries 
producing  Oriental-type  tobacco,  and  British  areas  and  other  sources 
which  grow  substitute  types  of  United  States  leaf.    Consumer  preference 
for  products  containing  United  States  tobacco  is ' so  strong  however,  that 
the  manufacturing  companies  have,  as  yet,  made  only  moderate  shifts  from 
United  States  leaf  to  tobacco  from  ether  sources  of  supply. 

1/    Preliminary  report  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets 
and  competition  with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions 
of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.    Mr,  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help 
given  him  by  the  Staff  of  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Lisbon. 


Leaf  imports  from  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola  have  declined 
during  the  past  2  years  as  a  result  of  a  continued  decline  in  demand 
for  dark  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures.    Small  imports  from  Mozambique, 
another  Portuguese  colony,  have  been  maintained  but  are  not  expected  to 
become  large  because  Mozambique's  prices  are  high  and  most  of  its  limited 
production  is  needed  for  local  consumption, 

Portugal's  imports  in  194-9  and  1950  of  substitute  types  of  United  States 
tobacco  from  British  areas  and  other  sources  were  confined  largely  to 
Canada,    The  quality  of  tobacco  from  areas  other  than  Canada  was  consid- 
ered unsatisfactory,  and  only  very  small  quantities  were  imported.  How- 
ever, an  increasing  interest  is  being  shown  in  imports  from  other  sources, 
especially  Southern  Rhodesia,  Italy,  and  Algeria.    In  the  case  of  Canada, 
where  Portuguese  importers  have  been  paying  for  the  leaf  in  dollars,  the 
tobacco  has  been  taken  in  preference  to  United  States  leaf  because  of  its 
lower  price.    Imports  from  Canada  totaled  something  over  100,000  pounds  in 
194-9  and  over  500,000  pounds  in  1950. 

Imports  from  countries  producing  Oriental-type  tobacco  principally 
Greece,  increased  from  o#ly  a  few  thousand  pounds  annually,  prior  to  194-9 
to  about  90,000  pounds  in  194-9  and  800,000  pounds  in  1950,    An  increased 
proportion  of  this  tobacco  is  being  used  in  established  brands  of 
United  States  blended-type  cigarettes  and  new  brands  containing  tip  to 
35  percent  Oriental  leaf. 

Total  tobacco  consumption  in  Portugal  decreased  slightly  in  194-9 
and  1950  as  a  result  of  some  decline  in  consumer  purchasing  power  and 
probably  also  to  smaller  black-market  sales  to  Spain,    It  is  reported 
that  since  1949  supplies  of  Spanish-made  products  available  at  Portuguese 
border  points  have  been  adequate  with  the  result  that  smuggling  from 
Portugal  has  been  greatly  reduced.    It  is  now  believed  that  smuggling 
from  Spain  into  Portugal  approximately  equals  the  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction.    Black-market  imports  of  cigarettes  from  sources  other  than 
Spain,  which  are  principally  American- type  cigarettes,  are  reported  to 
be  small. 

Products  manufactured  in  Portugal,  during  the  3  years  194-8  through 
1950,  were  as  follows  s 


Product  194-8  194-9  \  1950 


•  1,000  •  1,000  °>  1,000 

5  pounds  2  pounds  2  ££yj2d|L 

Cigars   ?  11  s            15  °  4 

Cigarettes  ,«,<,...»  °  6,168  *  6,715  6,832 

Smoking  tobacco   4,325  °  3,4-31  s  2,996 

Snuff  :  _       31  J__        _26__  J  22 

Total  :""  10,535   "    :  10,187  ;  9,854- 
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It  will  be  noted  that  cigarettes  have  continued  tc  increase  in 
volume,  while  smoking  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars  have  declined.     In  the 
cigarette  field,  the  increase  in  the  United  States  blended-type,  which 
began  several  years  ago,  has  continued;  this  type  nov;  accounts  for  over 
85  percent  of  total  cigarettes  produced.     In  smoking  tobacco,  the  trend 
to  lighter  mixtures  containing  a  high  percentage    of  United  States  tobacco 
has  also  continued. 

Tobacco  products  of  Portuguese  manufacture  arc  reasonably  priced. 
Cigarettes  are  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  about  8.7  U.  S.  cents  per 
package  of  24  for  dark- type  cigarettes,  to  17.5  U.  S.  cents  per  pack- 
age of  20  for  the  better  quality  United  States  blended  type.  Prices 
for  smoking  mixtures  range  from  about   .2,. 00  per  pound  to  „>2,50  per 
pound,  the  higher  priced  mixtures  being  made  almost  exclusively  from 
United  States  leaf.    Cigar  prices  vary  substantially  but  average  around 
6  cents  each. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  imports  of  tobacco  into  Portugal 
by  sources,  1935-39  average,  and  1946  through  1950. 


Year  : 

United 
States 

;  Angola 

"Turkey  and 
Greece 

All 
s  others 

:  Total 

a 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds 

:  pounds 

°.  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

1935-39  : 

average  , . . ; 

4,702 

873 

:  5 

• 

802 

• 

:  6,382 

8,034 

1,254 

• 

s  9 

465 

:  9,762 

8,483 

s  1,155 

:  11 

:  412 

t  10,061 

9,791 

•      1 ,  <.  2/^. 

:  2 

:  712 

:  11,729 

*  8,933 

:  511 

0 

:           93  • 

;  238 

:  9,775 

1950   s 

*  8,501 

:  584 

:  798 

e 

:  498 

• 

:  10,381 

Includes  some  Canadian  leaf  transhipped  through  the  United  States. 
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WORLD  TRADE  IN  TOBACCO  DECLINES  IN  1950  ' 

World  trade  in  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1950  was  about  5  percent  below 
19h9  but  2  percent  above  the  prewar,  1935-39,  average.    Exports  from  the  prin- 
cipal countries  totaled  1,173,  261,000  pounds.    This  corresponds  to  1,2141,596,000 
pounds  in  19^9  and  1,153,71  ',000  in  1 935-39 o 

The  1950  decline  primarily  resulted  from  lower  exports  from  the  United 
States,  Turkey,  Greece,  Dominican  Republic,  Algeria,  and  the  Philippine  Republic. 
However,  declines  in  exports  from  these  countries  were  partially  offset  by 
increased  exports  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Italy,  India,  Honduras 
and  other  countries.    The  decline  in  1950  exports  is  attributed  to  continued 
restrictions  by  most  importing  countries  on  the  use  of  dollar  exchange  for  the 
purchase  of  tobacco,  continued  efforts  by  many  countries  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  domestically  grown  tobaccos,  and  to  lower  demand  in 
certain  countries  as  a  result  of  some  stock  accumulation  in  19U9. 

World  totals  for  the  countries  lis  ted  in  the.  accompanying  table  show 
exports  consirtently  abo^e  imports.    This  discrepancy  results  from  a  number  of 
factors  including  reexports  (which  had  not  been  shown  as  imports)  in  the  export 
data,  the  omission  from  the  tables  of  a  number  of  countries  which  have  a  small 
trade  and  whose  imports  materially  exceed  exports,  and  the  omission  of 
relatively  large  imports  into  the  Soviet  Union  for  which  data  are  not  available. 

Principal  Exporting  Countries:     In  1950,  the  United  States,  continued  to 
be  thft  leading  exporting  coiiritry.    Exports  for  the  year  totaled^  lj.76, 152,000 
pounds  or  h  percent  below  the  19k9  level'  and  comprised  ill  percent  of  the  world 
total  as  compared  to  !|0  percent  in  19U9.    The  decline  in  total  exports  resulted 
primarily  from  smaller  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Germany, 
Portugal,  Belgium  and  China, 

Of  the  total  1950  exports,  flue-cured  leaf  accounted  for' 380,932,000 
pounds  or  80  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  379,939,000  pounds  or  76  per- 
cent in  19U9.    Burley  eJcports  in  1950  totaled  37,521,000  pounds  or  8  percent 
of  the  total  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports,  compared  with  35, 08U, 000. pounds  or 
7  percent  in  I9U9.    Exports  of  fire-cured  leaf  totaled  31,Ul9, 000, pounds  in 
1950  compared  with  33,191,000  pounds  in  19h9, 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:     International  trade, 
average  1935-39,  annual  191*9  and  1950 


Continent       :    Average  1935-39    j  19U9  1/         :  ""1950  17 

anc*            :  Exports  :  Imports  :  Exports  :  Imports  :  Exports  :  Imports 
 Country  :  :   :   :   :  

:    1,000  "1    1^000    :    1,000  ~:    ls000  ":    1,000    :  1,000 

:     pounds  :    pounds  :    pounds  :    pounds  :    pounds  :  pounds 

NORTH  AMERICA  :  :  :  %  : 

Canada  .,:      15,29**:       1*,317:      16,032:       1,577:      26,760:  1,322 

Costa  Rxca. :  1*0:  :  63:  66:  80 

El  Salvador.  0:  23:  1*95:         -      :        2,126:         -      :2/  2,000 

Guatemala,........:  -      :  68:  -      :  1*11:  -      :  1*65 

Honduras,  lsQ9h:  1*3:       1*,630:  108:        7,015:2/  125 

Mexico.,.,...  :  215:  210:  159:        1,733:  600:  2,700 

Nicaragua  ..:         -      :  175:         -      :  53U:         -      ?  651 

'  United  States.....:    1*20,797:      71,27V:    1*98,198:      87,932:    1*76,152:  89,521 

Cuba....;  .....:      27,712;     '    -      :      31,195:         -      :  31,818: 

Dominican  Republic :      13,652:         -  1*6,156;  -      :   31,910: 

To tal  :    TT797FB71      75,622:  T96,370:      9  a ,"OT7_,_5 jUjjgl:  96,861* 

EUROPE  :  : "  :  :  :  : 

Austria.  :3/    1,1*21*:  3/  16, 95U:  500:      32,810:2/       800:2/  19,000 

Belgium  and  :;:::: 

Luxembourg 1*13:      1*0,695:       1,81*7:      1*1,81*8:         -      :  1*7,227 

Bulgaria  $9,39^         -      ?!*/  30,000:  .       -    ' :  1*/  20,000: 

Czechoslovakia....:         -      :3/  20,768:         -      :!*/  20,000:         -      :h/  20,000 

Denmark,,  „»:  1*90:      20,206:        2,011*:      25,1*63:       1,158:  30,5l5 

Ireland  ,..,:3/       39k:  3/  12,292:         -      :      2l*,052:         -      :  19,729 

Finland... ..."  :"        -      :        7,751*:         -      :        1*,693:         -      :  9,klk 

France..  :3/       686:3/  61,576:  1*66:      7l*,299:  ll*5:  1*6,097 

Germany  e..„.8:3/         19: 3/201*, 61*1*: 2/  5/    18:5/100,883:         -      :5/  98,978 

Greeceo  :      97,657:  20:      £2,597:         -      :  56,630: 

Hungary  ,..,:      19,162:        3,106:2/    5,000:2/    2,1*00:1*/    1*,00(:U/  2,1*00 

Italy... 12,927:  5,253:  ll*,650:  8,280:  20,897:  9,056 
Netherlands..*....:        3,21*9:      67,31*9:        1*,883:      68,030:        2,222:  61,017 

•    Norway  ,  :         -      :        6,602:  -      :        9,568:         -      :  8,225 

Poland,  ,.:3/       11*9:3/  1 8,  l*0l*:         -      :  2/  10,000:         -      :!*/  8,000 

Portugal  .:         -      :        6,381:        —     :"    -  9,775:         -      :  10,381 

Spain;  :         -      :!*/  30,979:         -      i      UL',U&:         -      :  55,600 

Sweden,  :  153:      Ik,  829:         -      :      1$,k1kt         -      :  18,100 

Switzerland,......:  -      :      15,795:         -      :      21,636:  11:  22,761 

United  Kingdom...,: 6/    5/996:    258,1*86:6/   1,507:    301,163:         -      :  305,762 

Yugo  slavia ........:      10, 288:        8,010:11/  15,000:1*/    1,000 :      17,278f  1,696 

Total.  :     212,103:     B207l03:    138,1*82:     ggSEj  ^3^^_j9kj2S§_ 

ASIA  :"::::: 

"Syria  and  Lebanon  :    ■-    2,762:  112:      10,087:        1,010:        6,568:  1,887 

Turkey.........,..:      78,051*:  1!?2:     176,198:         -      :  108.51*8 

Ceylon,...,,  c.,.-..:        2,086:       1,200:  950:       1,036:        1,363:  1,625 

China  ..:      30,991*:      56,613:1*/    1,000:1*/    5,000:"       -  : 

French  Indochina. , -.3/       216:        2,718:         -      :     '10,168:         -      :  11,502 

Hong  Kong  :         7/    :      10,1*50:         -      :!*/    9,000:         -      :2/  10,000 

India  :      1*37500:        h,791:      71,378:        7,017:2/  80,000:2/  1*,000 
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TOBACCO,  UMANUFA CTURED:     International  trade, 
average  1935-39,  annual  I9U9  and  1950 


Continent 
and 
Country 


ASIA  (Cont'd) 

Japan  

Indonesia* 
Phil  ippi  n  e  Republic 
Thailand  (Siam).. 

Total  

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina. 
Brazil. .......... 

British  Guiana.., 

Chile, .. „  

Colombia  . . , , 

Paraguay  

Peru  ,.o  

Surinam  ..<..•...,,, 
Uruguay..  

To tale  

AFRICA 

Algeria, ......... 

French  Morocco... 
Belgian  Congo, 
Nyasaland... ...... 

Egypt...,.  

Gold  Coast,,  «,„... 
Madagas  car . . - . . .  • 
Northern  Rhodesia 
Southern  Rhodesia 
Tunisia,. . .*•«••• 
Union  of  South 

Africa-,,  

Total....,..., 
OCFANIA 

Australia.,  

New  Zealand, . . .„ . 

To  tal 

Total  countries  shown 


'Average  1935-39 


1950Z 


1950  XT 


Exports 

: : 

\  Imports 

j  Exports 

Imports 

'  Exports 

|  Imports 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

!  1,000 
:  pounds 

.  1,000 

;  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 

:    pounds  . 

:  1*4,700 
:  101,176 
:  37,357 
:  13 

! .  5,a58- 
i  2,765 
s  1,075 
3,aC5 

29: 

:  17,858 
s  11,218 

2,007 
:  6,lU2 

:  793 
:  2,621* 

!  882 
1  27t123 
1  8,137 

\'  t  2,831 
1 2/  8,000 
:  28,792 
i  2,925 

:  310,858 

:  88,739' 

268,718 

:  aa,797 

:  232,621 

71,562 

180 

:  71,955 

:  6,U72: 
:  7,7a7: 

'  1/ 

:  16,878 
:  772 
3/  393' 
172: 
3/  138: 
202: 
:  212 
7/  : 
3,051: 

:  2,200 
!  62,31a' 

9,900: 
9,806 

17,al7 
163 
580> 
2/  835 

213. 
163: 
6,713 

:2/  770 

/  r-»/— '  AAA 

:2/  75,000 

7,130: 
7,800 

:  2/  9p00 
: a/  200 
61*3 

: 2/  760 

520 

:2/  "600' 

ioii 

9,261 

:  86,35a: 

21,818 

8U,220! 

26,081*: 

90,700: 

21,088 

:  2*4,979: 
:  12,ol0; 
:  5,262 

T     1  On. 

:  l,a29: 
:      19 ,  loo ! 

:'  '635: 

7,U82 
3/  3,921: 

H/  1,000 

13,01/4 
:  ifU71s 
:  17: 

327: 
3/  2,8U3: 

3,100 

!  28,573' 
25,a89: 

a,25U: 
6,075: 
67,937: 

1,383 

7,18© 
:  5,190: 

5,000- 

y  1 

29,707: 

:  1,720 

6,321: 
:  5,012 

r  23,677- 

2/  25,000: 

:  6,281: 
6,165: 
:-  89,253 

:  2,100: 

!  8,512 
5,a26 
2/  3,200 
7/ 

:  2d,2a5 
l,3al 

:  66 

:       -  15 
I4/  6,000 

a,300 

:  614,281: 

33,175: 

133,711: 

60,130: 

152;  1476: 

57,105 

Ilk 

:  113: 

:  21,537 
3,027: 

95i 

22,190: 
5,902 

2/  2 

'  20,315 

h/  7,ooo 

:  227: 

?i4,56U: 

95: 

28,092: 

2: 

27,315 

:1,153,710 

:1, 065, 021 

:l,2ia,596' 

:l,066,l430 

:1, 173, 261- 

1,068,092 

l/    Preliminary,    2/    Estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  available  for  6  months  or  more 
of  the  year.    3/    Les-  than  a  5  year  averagee    It/   Approximated  from  unofficial 
information.    !?/   Western  Germany  only;  data  for  Eastern  Germany  not  availablec 
6/    Reexports,    7/    Not  available 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  other  information. 
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For  all  of  the  Latin  American  tobacco-exporting  countries  combined 
exports  in  195>0  were  slightly  below  the  19h9  level*    Increases  from  19U9  were 
reported,  however,  for  Brazil  and  Honduras.    The  Dominican  Republic,  Colombia, 
Paraguay  and  Argentina  all  reported  declines  in  total  exports.    Most  of  the 
Latin  American  exports  went  to  western  European  countries,  . 

The  Oriental-type  tobacco-producing  -countries  of  Southeastern  Europe  and 
the  Near  East  reported  considerably  lower  export  totals  in  1950  than  in  19^9 • 
Turkey  and  Greece's  1950  exports  were  38  and  9  percent  lower,  respectively, 
than  in  19U9.    Exports  from  Bulgaria  were  reported  unofficially  to  be  still 
substantially  below  the  prewar  level,  but  Yugoslavia's  19 5 0  exports  were  68 
percent  above  the  1935-39  average. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  from  the  Far  Eastern  Countries  increased 
slightly  during  1950  but  are  still  far  below  the  prewar  average.  Increases 
were  reported  for  Indonesia,  Japan,  India  and  Ceylon,    Indonesian  exports  for 
1950  were  52  percent  above  19^9  but  still  73  percent  below  the  1935-39  average, 
Japanese  exports  totaled  882,000  pounds  in  1950  compared  with  29,000  pounds  in 
19h9j  however,  this  is  far  below  the  prewar  average  of  lhf 700, 000  pounds. 

Principal  Importing  Countries:     The  United  Kingdom's  1950  imports  totaled 
305,762,000  pounds  which  was  larger  than  the  imports  for  any  other  country  and 
was  29  percent  of  the  total  imports  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  Imports 
in  19U9  were  301,163,000  pounds  as  compared  with  280,775,000  pounds  in.  19ii8. 
Imports  of  United  States  leaf  by  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  hi  percent 
of  the  country's  1950  total  compared  with  5l  percent  in  19U9  and  61  percent. in 
19U8. 

Imports  in  1950  into  Y^estern  Germany,  which  ranks  second  in  total  imports 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  are  placed  at  98,978,000  pounds  or  about  2  percent 
below  the  19k9  total  of  100,978,000  pounds.    The  United  States,  the  third  most 
important  importing  country  took  89,521,000  pounds  in  1950.    This  was  about 
2  percent  above  19^9  and  6  percent  above  19U8. 

All  Other  Leading  Importing  Countries:    Imports  in  1950  exceeded  19^9  in 
the  following  countries:    Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  Denmark,  Finland,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Yugoslavia,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  Ceylon,  Indochina, 
Japan,  Philippine  Republic,  Thailand,  Uruguay,  and  Mexico.    Decreases  were 
reported  for  Austria,  Ireland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  India,  and 
Argentina.  — By  C.  E.  Dobbins,  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 


India '  s  Flue-cured  .Tobacco  Production  1,/ 

■By  George  \l.  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 

India's  1950-51  production  of  fliie-cured  leaf  tobacco  is  expected 
to  establish  an  all-time  record.  The  season's  harvest  is  estimated  at 
108  million  pounds,  compared  with  97  million  pounds  for  194-9-50,  2/ 

In  Madras,  where  most  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  is  grown,  the  crop 
suffered  from  drought  generally  and,  in  many  districts,  from  virulent 
ash  disease.    Despite  this,  a-  record  crop  v/as  harvested*    Production  in 
1950-51  is  estimated  at  106  million  pounds,  a- -figure  well  above  the 
94.2  million  pounds -and  78,1  million  pounds  for  194-9-50  and  194-8-49 
respectively,  and  more  than  three  times  the  1934--35  and  1938-39  annual 
average  of  28  million  pounds.    Acreage  for  the  Madras  1950-51  flue- 
cured  crop  is  placed  at  the  surprising  figure  of  204,000,  compared  with 
152,000  and  141,600  acres  respectively  for  1949-50  and  1948-49. 


1/    Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign- market  outlets  and  competi- 
tion with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Van  Dyne  acknowledges  the  help  given 
him  by  the  staff  of  the  American  Embassy  at  New  Delhi,  the  Indian  Central 
Tobacco  Committee,  Madras,  and  trade  sources. 

2/    These  production  estimates  are.  higher  than  those  previously  received 
and  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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The  quality  of  the  flue-cured  crop  was  down  slightly  this  season, 
prices  were  a  little  lower,  the  cost  of  leaf  production  increased,  and 
many  growers  suffered  losses  from  ash  disease.    Because  of  these  factors, 
and  the  Grow  More  Food  Program,  no  expansion  is  anticipated  in  1951-52 
and  production  will  probably  remain  at  about  the  1950-51  level.    The  long' 
term  outlook,  however,  is  favorable  to  India's  flue-cured  tobacco  growers, 
and  well-informed  members  of  the  industry  believe  production  of  this  type 
could  be  doubled  within  4-  years  if  desired,  provided  growing  conditions 
are  normal, 

Although  practically  all  of  India's  flue-cured  tobacco  is  produced 
in  the  State  of  Madras,  principally  in  the  Guntur,  Chirala,  Kistna,  East 
and  West  Godavari  districts,  this  type  is  also  grown  commercially  in  the 
Nakur  district  of  Uttar  Pradesh  State,  in  Bombay  State,  in  the  Vijapur 
and  Kipani  districts  and  also  in  the  Mysore  district  of  Mysore  State  , 
There  are  no  plans  at  present  for  subs tantial:  expans ion  in  any  of  these 
places,  but  experiments  with  this  type  are  being  carried  out  in  numerous 
districts.    In  this  connection  the  Central  Government  in  194-5  constituted 
a  Tobacco  Committee  guaranteeing  for  its  activities  a  non-lapsable  sum  of 
Rs,  1  million  ($210,000.00  U,  S.)  per  annum.    One  of  the  main  tasks  of 
this  Committee  is  to  undertake  comprohensive  scientific  investigations 
on  tobacco  production. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  Virginia-type  tobacco,  together  with 
the,  adoption  of  United  States  flue-curing  and  redrying  methods,  is  rev- 
olutionizing the  production  of  tobacco  in  India.  Virginia- type  tobacco 
was  first  introduced  in  1923  in  an  endeavor  to  cater  to  the  change  in' 
trend  from  strong  dark  tobacco  to  the  brighter,  milder,  better  flavored 
products.  Several  varieties  of  seed  were  tried,  and  two,  namely  Adcock 
and  Harrison  Special, were  successful.  The  Harrison  Special  proved  su-  - 
perior  in  retaining  its  color  after  curing  and  is  now  India's  most 
popular  bright-leaf  type.  1 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  "industry,  particularly 
in  the  southern  district,  was  further  accelerated  by  the  introduction  of 
United  States  tobacco  redrying  machines*    These- two-stick-/and  apron- type 
machines  not  only  insured  the  keeping  quality  of  the  tobacco  but  improved 
its  color.    In  Guntur,  seven  redrying  plants  are  now  in  operation,  two 
more  are  under  construction,  and  another  is  being  planned.    At  nearby 
Chirala  a  four-machine  redrying  plant  is  working  two  shifts,'  as  is  the 
plant  at  Anaparti.    Plants  at  these  three  points  are  equipped  with 
modern  cold  storage  tobacco  warehouse  units.    The  plants  at  Chirala 
and  Anaparti  each  have  two  of  these  storages,  150'  x  60',  located  on 
railway  sidings.    All  of  these  plants  have  stemmeries  and  export  their 
tobacco  from  ports  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  either  the  nearby  port  of 
Kakinada  or  the  more  modern  but  more  distant  port  of  Vizagapatam. 
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To  cater  further  to  the  growing  preference,  for  bright,  better 
tasting  cigarette  tobacco,  flue-curing  was  introduced,  and  India's 
first  two  flue-curing  barns  wore  built  in  Guntur  in  1928 „    This  process 
produced  a  tremendous  improvement  in  color^  taste,  and  value,  and  the 
more  intelligent  and  advanced  farmers  promptly  followed  this  method. 
The  old  ground-curing  process  gave  the  tobacco  an  earthy  taste,  and 
rack  curing  was  a  tedious,  unsatisfactory  method,  lasting  nearly  six 
weeks,  during  which  period  rains  were- hazardous,  and  even  early  morning 
mists  caused  discoloration  of  the  loaf.    Today,  there  are  about  20,000 
flue-curing  barns  in  India,    About  70  percent  of  these  arc  single-furnace 
type,  16'  x  16'  x  20T.    The  barns  arc  built  mainly  of  brick,  and/or  rock, 
with  corrugated  iron  sheets  for  roof ,  and  now  cost  about  Rs,  4-, 000 
($840,00  U,S.).    Their  capacity  is  about  70,000  to  72,000  leaves.  Flue- 
cured  type  green  tobacco  leaves  in  India  arc  small,  thin-bodied,  and 
papery,  and  weigh  only  about  120  to  the  pound.    The  cured  leaf  is  not 
comparable  with  United  States  leaf,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
color  factor.    India's  flue -cured  tobacco  is  lacki"£  in  oil  and  aroma. 
However,  it  has  a  neutral  flavor,  good  combustion,  and  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  crop  is  lemon  or  orange  color.    It  makes  a  good  blend- 
ing' tobacco  for  cigarettes  and  because  of  this,  and  its  low  price,  it  is 
being  used  as  a  substitute  for  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  in  many 
countries.    The  most  important  outlet  is  the  United  Kingdom,  followed 
by  Pakistan,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.    Successful  efforts  arc  being  made 
to  build  up  exports  to  practically  all  members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

Depot  sales  floor  prices  to  growers  for  green  loose  leaf  in  bales 
is  currently  slightly  lower  than  last  season.    At  recent  sales  in  the 
Godavari,  Kistna,  Guntur,  and  Chirala  districts,  the  top  price  was  Rs. 
750  per  maund  of  500  pounds  of  loose  green  leaf,  and  the  low  price  was 
Rs,  50  per  maund;  the  practical  high  was  Rs,  600,  the  practical  low  Rs. 
100,  and  the  average  about  Rs,  4-00;  in  U,  S.  cents  per  pound  this  is 
31.5,  2.1,  25.2,  4,2,  and  16.8.    By  far  the  bulk  of  this  leaf  is  even- 
tually stemmed,  redryed,  and  sold  as  strips.    The  auction  sales  were 
very  small,  compared  with  the  barn-door  sales  arranged  privately,  Under 
present  regulations  all  tobacco  sold  in  the  Guntur  Auction  Sales  Yard 
must  be  placed  on  the  auction  sales  floor  at  Guntur'  and  Government-graded 
before  the  buyer  settles  with  the  grower.    For  this  service  the  Government 
charges  a  fee  of  Rs,  5  and  8  annas($l.l6  U„S,j)  per  bale0    This  arrange- 
ment is  very  unpopular  and  will  probably  be  changed  before  it  completely 
nogates  the  attempt  to  establish  an  auction  sales  system  in  the  prescribed 
Guntur  area. 

The  1950-51  crop  is  reported  to  be  75  percent  sold.    Unsold  stocks 
held  by  traders  on  December  31,  1950  are  reported  to  be  as  follows : 


Types 


Pounds 


Flue-cured  Virginia  leaf  and  strips  .... 
Sun-cured  Virginia  and  White  Burley  leaf 
Natu  (country)  leaf  tobacco   , 


541,329 
70,000 
2,308,388 


The  Government  of  Madras  has  fixed  minimum  wages  under  the  Minimum 
Wages  Act,  194-8,  for  different  types  of  employment  in  the  tobacco  industry. 
The  minimum  wages  are  to  take  effect  from  March  1951,    The  following  are 
the  rates  of  minimum  basic  wages:  • 


In  addition  to  the  basic  rates  of  wages,  a  minimum  cost-of-living 
allowance  also  was  fixed,    A  minimum  time  rate  of  12  annas  (15*7  cents) 
plus  a  minimum  cost-of-living  allowance  of  12  annas  (15,7  cents),  and  a 
minimum  piece  rate  of  3  pies  (0,8  cents)  per  pound  of  stems  stripped 
have  been  fixed  for  tobacco  processing  and  packing (factory  labor).  , 

Converting  factors:    1  rupee    *    16  annas         1  maund    =    500  lb. 


Rs.  As,  Ps. 

1-  2-  0 

2-  0-  0 
0-  10-  0 
0-  0-  6 
0-  1-  6 
0-  3-  0 

0-  5-  0 

1-  4-  0 


U.S.  cents 


For  rolling  1, 000  bidies   

For  rolling  1, 000  cigars   ........ 

For  converting  1  viss  of  tobacco  into  snuff. 
For  cutting  1  viss  of  tobacco 

For  stripping  1  viss  of  tobacco   , 

For  roasting  1  viss.  of  tobacco  ............. 

For  grinding  arid  mixing  1  viss  of  tobacco  ,, 
For  tobacco -curing  work  •••»••••••«,.,  


2376 
42.0 
13.1 
0.7 
2.0 
3,9 
6.6 
26.3 


1  anna     s    12  pies 


1  viss 


=    3  lb. 


)  + 
3  ^ 
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UNITED  STATES  TOBACCO  EXPORT  SITUATION 


During  the  current  marketing  year,  1950-5l5  the  exports  of  most  types 
of  United  States  tobacco  have  been  above  shipments  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  3.9L9-50,l/    For  a  few  types,  however,  exports  have  been  below  the 
level  of  the  previous  year.    For  all  types  combined,  shipments  thus  far 
during  the  marketing  year  have  been  about  5  percent  above  the  level  of  the 
same,  period  of  ipu^-50,    Exports  have  been  increased  in  spite  of  continued 
restrictions  by  many  importing  countries  on  the  purchase  of  United  States 
tobacco a    An  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  consumers  throughout  much  of 
the  world  for  products  made  from  United  States  leaf  combined  with  the  inabil- 
ity of  many  countries  to  obtain  leaf  satisfactory  to  their  requirements  from 
domestic  production  or  other  sources  has  tended  to  maintain  or  increase  the 
need  for  United  States  tobacco „    Additional  factors  that  have  contributed  to 
an  increase  in  demand  for  United  States  leaf  have  been  the  necessity  in  many 
countries  for  rebuilding  depleted  stocks,  improved  economic  conditions  in 
many  tobacco  importing  countries  and  the  financing  of  much  of  United  States 
exports  with  ECA  funds a 

Exports  of  United  States  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  3-month 
period,  January-March  1951,  totaled  81,213,000  pounds,  or  28  percent  above 
the  63,305,000  pounds  shipped  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1950. 
Larger  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  January-March  1951  as  compared 
to  the  same  quarter  of  1950  accounted  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
increase*    That  country's  purchases  from  the  19^9  crop  were  shipped  out  more 
rapidly  than  normal,  thus  resulting  in  a  lower  level  of  exports  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1950.    During  the  first  quarter  of  1951  somewhat  more  normal 
exports  were  maintained.    The  urgent  need  for  leaf  to  maintain  consumption 
requirements particularly  in  certain  Continental  European  countries,  also 
contributed  to  the  increase  during  January-March  1951* 

Continental  Europe  was  the  most  important  outlet  for  United  States 
tobacco  exports  during  January-March  1951,  taking  37,19^,000  pounds,  or  1*6 
percent  of  the  total©    This  compares  with  33,395*000  pounds  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1950„    Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  ranked 


T7    Flue-cured  marketing  year  July- June;  all  other  types  October-September. 


next  in  importance  during  the  first  quarter  of  1951 •    During  this  period 
exports  to  that  area  totaled  17,781,000  pounds,  compared  with  only  7,572,000 
pounds  during  January-March  1950.    Exports  to  other  areas  of  the  world  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1951  were  as  follows:    Africa,  3,161,000  pounds;  Asia, 
11,199,000  pounds j  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  9,026,000  pounds;  Latin  America, 
2,798,000  pounds;  and  other  areas,  5U,000  pounds.    This  compares  with  January- 
March  1950  shipments  to  Africa  of  2,867,000  pounds;  Asia,  10,288,000  pounds; 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  7,506,000  pounds;  Latin  America,  1,615,000  pounds; 
and  other  areas,  62,000  pounds. 

The  outlook  for  exports  of  United  States  leaf  tobacco  for  the  next 
quarter  (April-June  1951)  appears  generally  favorable.    Low  stocks  of  leaf, 
especially  stocks  of  United  States  leaf,  coupled  with  steady  or  increasing 
consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  most  tobacco  importing  countries,  make  it 
necessary  for  these  countries  to  maintain  or  increase  imports  if  the  volume 
and  character  of  products  made  available  to  consumers  is  to  be  maintained,  , 
In  spite  of  expanding  production  in  certain  other  surplus  tobacco  producing 
countries  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  leaf  desired  by  importing  countries 
are  still  not  available  outside  the  United  States.    A  sharp  reduction  in  the 
1950-51  crop  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  reported  declines  in  Indonesia's  1950-51 
production  of  export  types  of  tobacco  will  probably  result  in  some  further 
tightening  of  Supplies  available  from  soft  currency  areas.  Substantial 
improvement  in  economic  conditions  in  many  tobacco  importing  countries  during 
the^ past  year  should  increase  the  ability  of  those  countries  to  purchase 'the 
leaf ' tobacco  needed  to  fulfill  their  consumption  requirements,  s 

Exports  by  types  ; 

Exports  of  flue -cured  leaf  for  the  period  July  1950  through  March  1951 
totaled  321,970,000  pounds,  or  3  percent  above  exports  of  312,208,000  pounds 
during  the  corresponding  period 7 of  the  19U9-50  marketing  year.    The  need  for 
United  States  flue-cured  leaf  in  the  manufacture  of  straight  Virginia  and 
United  States  type  blended  cigarettes,  the  demand  for  which  is  steadily  . 
increasing  in  many  countries  throughout  the  world,  should  result  in  a  larger 
demand  for  this  type  of  leaf  provided  the  desired  quantities  and  qualities 
are  made  available  at  competitive  prices,    Stocks  of  United  States  flue-cured 
continue  to  be  very  low  in  most  importing  countries  and  the  effective  demand 
for  this  type  of  leaf  would  be  considerably'  greater  if  it  wore  not  for  restric- 
tions on  trade  by  the  principal  tobacco  importing  countries.    Lower  current 
production  in  certain  other  major  exporting  countries $  particularly  Southern 
Rhodesia,  should  contribute  to  an  increase  in  the  export  demand  for  United 
States  flue-cured, 

Burley  exports  during  the  first  6  months  (October  1950-March  1951)  of 
the  1950-51  marketing  year  totaled.  12, 935,000  pounds,  compared  with  12,727,000 
pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19^9-50  and  an  annual  average  of 
only  10,900,000.  pounds  during  the  prewar,  193U-35  through  1938-39  period. 


TOBACCO  (unmanufactured):    Exports  from  the  United  States  by  types, 
1950-51  marketing  year  through  March  1951  with  comparisons  1/ 


(Export  Weight) 


Types 


Flue-cured. . . . 

Burley  

Kentucky-Tenne 
Fire-cured. 
Dark  Virginia, 
Maryland. . . 
Green  River 
One  Sucker. 
Bl&ok  Fat.. 
Cigar  Leaf. 
Peri que.. . . 
Stems  and  Scrap 


see 


Totals  for  Marketing  Years 


Average 
193^-35 
1938-39 


1,000 

pounds 

318,865 
10,900 

51,389 
9,503 
5,189 
3,030 
886 
8,97U 
1,380 
129 
19,li97 


19U7-U8 


1,000 
pounds 

312, Q0h 
23,987 

17,789 
7,968 
7,031 

1,137 
5,293 
6,Uo$ 
93 

10,650 


191*8-1*9 


1,000 
pounds 


19U9-50 


1,000 
pounds 


337, 2hl  :  387,118 
36,5.19  :  35,631 


'31,99k 
5,777 
8,919 
3,055 
6,208 
5,171 

20,688 
32 
7,730 


20,2^6 
6.,  851 
7,223 
1,031 
2/131 
3,231 
9,706 
98 
3,066 


Marketing  Years 
through  March 


19^9-50 


1,000 

pounds 

312,208 
12,727 

6,895 
2,627 
3,298 
700 
1,159 
-  1,510 
U,367 
3h 
'  859 


1950*51 


1,000 
pounds 

321,970 
12,035 

1U,15U 
2,78it 
2,712 
1,0U5 
1,101 
1,800 
2,177 
lh 


1/    Flue-cured  marketing  year  July-June,  all  other  types-  October-September, 

The  data  include  stemmed  and  unstemmed  leaf.  The  two  kinds^  are  combined  as 
reported,  i.e.,  stemmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unstenmed  basis. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce, 


TOBACCO  (unmanufactured):.  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  designated 
regions,  total  and  by  types, .January-March  1951  with  comparisons  l/ 

(Export  Weight) 


Region 

All  types 

[  Flue-cured 

|  Burley 

t  Ky,  &  Term, 
:  Fire-cured 

:  1950    :  1951 

i  1950 

:  1951". 

!  1950 

:  1951 

:  1950 

!  1951 

United  Kingdom. 

&  Ireland. , , 
Cont'l  Europe.,- 

a* 000    j 1,000 
spounds  : pounds 

: 1,000 
!  pounds 

: 1,000 
t  pounds 

:  1,000 
; pounds  i 

:1,000 
i pounds 

:1,000 

spounds 

:1,000 
: pounds 

* 

:    7,572:  17,781 
»  33,395:  37,19k 
:    2,867:  3,l6l 
10,2,88:  11,199 

>  • 

7,506:  9,026 
1,615:  2,798; 
62:  % 

i  5,731- 
t  22,608 
!  1,11*1* 
9,963 

I  7,127 
8U2 
:  29 

■  15,201 
:  25,1*31 
:  815 
\  11,01*7 

\  8,71*7 
f  2,151 
:  0 

t  230 
!  5,205 

522 

25 

i  156 
:  518 

!  0 

!  271 
!  3,9l*3 
I  220 
!  61 

':  61 

:  hn 

:  0 

\  858 
:  2,857 
:    .  2hh 
:  7 

!  hO 
:  67 
h 

1  1,367 
:  5,li67 
t  610 
:  0 

i  0 
:  111 

:  16 

Australia  & 

New  Zealand,; 
Latin  America. . ! 
All  others...... 

Total  : 

United. Kingdom  • 
&  Ireland,.,! 
Cpnt*l  Europe, •: 

.  63,305:  81,213 

-    hi  Mi 

:  63,392 

i  6,656 

!  U,973 

:  U,077 

:  7,571 

Dark  Virginia 

Maryland 

\    Green  Riyer 

' • ' One  Sucker 

t  1*55 

666 

ll! 

130; 

183' 
121* 
0: 

\  526 
i  3h9 
!  0 
38 

20h 

!  51 

0 

!  0 
!  1,103 

!  0: 
:  0; 

t  : 

!  0- 

I  1; 
:  0 

i  0 
i  592 
t       313 « 
1*1*: 

!  0 
1- 

!  0 

:  227s 
!  27 
:  51 

0 

:  0 
2: 

:      ■  .  ■  0 

1*06 
:  0 
:  '56 
:  0 

0 
0i 

0! 

i;  69 

t    *  "92 
:    "  206 
0 

!  0 
5 
0< 

: !  0 
:'  98 
:  33k 
:  7 

0 

:  Hi 
r  0 

Australia  &  ; 

New  Zealand.! 
Latin  America. . ; 

Total.. ..,! 

United  Kingdom  . 

&  Ireland.,.! 
Cont'l  Europe. . 

l,569i 

•  1,160 

:  1.10U: 

950: 

307. 

1*62 

:  372 

i  1*53 

Black  Fat 

'    Cigar  Leaf 

Peri que 

'  Stems  &  Scrap 

0 

r  25 
:  678s 
0 

0: 

:  17: 

10! 

i  0 
:  0: 
637 
!  0; 

0 

12! 

10: 

!  1' 

51*3  i 

!  11 

152 

0! 

39: 
19 

10> 

Qh3 
:  1*8: 
2: 

Ihl 
36: 
28 

2/i 
V: 

0! 

0: 
0: 

2/! 

""0: 

0 

l! 

0: 

0: 

0! 

0: 
0: 

I  0! 

268: 
0: 
11: 

0: 
0: 
0: 

0 

1*70 
128 

0 

0 
5 

0 

Australia  &  s 
Slew  Zealand.! 
Latin  America. , 

730 

659  = 

765: 

981: 

2: 

l! 

279! 

603 

1/    Data  include  stemmed  and  unstemmed  leaf.    The  two  kinds  are  combined  as 
reported,  i.e.  stemmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unstemmed  basis, 
2/   Less  than  500  pounds. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce, 
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The  increased  use  of  Burley  in  blended  cigarettes  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  has  been  the  primary  factor  resulting  in  a  larger  export  demand 
for  this  type  of  leaf.    Most  foreign  manufacturers,  however,  still  use  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  Burley  in  their  blended  cigarettes  than  do  United 
States  manufacturers.    Therefore,  further  substantital  increases  in  the  export 
demand  for  this  type  of  leaf  appear  possible.    Western  Europe  is  the  principal 
export  outlet  for  Burley, 

Exports  of  fire-cured  leaf  during  October  195>0-March  195l  totaled 
16,938,000  pounds,  comprised  of  lh,l5il,000  pounds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
fire-cured  and  2,78h,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virginia  leaf.    This  compares  with 
exports  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19h9~$0  of  6,895,000  pounds  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fire-cured  and  2,627,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virginia, 
Around  90  percent  of  the  exports  of  these  types  during  the  first  6  months  of 
the  195>0-5l  marketing  year  went  to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe;  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg,  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands  being 
the  principal  takers. 

In  addition  to  flue-cured,  Burley  and  fire-cured,  United  States  exports 
of  other  types  during  October  1950-March  19^1  were  as  follows:  Maryland, 
2,712,000  pounds;  Green  River,  1,0U5,000  pounds;  One  Sucker,  1,101,000  pounds; 
Black  Fat,  1,800,000  pouncTsT"  Cigar  Leaf,  2,177,000  pounds;  Peri  que,  lU,000 
pounds j  and  Stems  and  Scrap,  3,517,000  pounds.    This  compares  with  exports 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  l9ii9-50  marketing  year  as  follows: 
Maryland,  3,298,000  pounds.    Green  River,  700,000  pounds;  One  Sucker,  1,1^9,000 
pounds;  Black  Fat,  1,510,000  pounds;  Cigar  Leaf,  U, 367, 000  pounds,  Perique, 
3U,000  pounds;  and  Stems  and  Scrap,  859,000  pounds. 


By  Clarence  E.  Pike,  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Reports  and 
other  data. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES — TOBACCO 


Lhe__Tpbaj3cp  Situation  j.n_ J Xger ?JL  i/ 


By  J.  Barnard  Gibbs 
Marketing  Specialist 

The  tobacco  industry  in  Algeria  has  recovered  from  the  unsettled 
conditions  that  existed  during  and  immediately  following  the  war,  and 
the  194.O-50  pattern  will  probably  continue  with  little  change  for  at 
least  the  next  few  years. 


Changes  in  the  industry  from  prewar  have  included  an  increase 
of  over  30  percent  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco  products  and  an 
increase  of  nearly  15  percent  in  production  of  domestic  leaf.    For  • 
the  years  194-3  through  1950  imports  of  leaf  and  the  combined  exports 
of  leaf  and  tobacco  products  have  been  about  equal  the  prewar  level , 
as  have  the  small  imports  of  tobacco  products. 

The  Government's  control  over  the  industry  has  changed  little  since 
the  wars    Except  for  the  war  years  and  one  or  two  years  iramed lately 
following  the  Government  has  continued  to  limit  its  control  principally 
to  ta:.  measures  and  rates  of  import  duties.     In  all  of  the  postwar  years 
it  has  maintained  control  over  foreign  exchange  allowed  for  the  import 
of  leaf  and  tobacco  products;  for  the  past  3  years  funds  allowed  have  generally 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industry. 

The  industry  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  private  operators,  but 
cooperation  between  the  various  elements  in  it  has  been  extended.  Three 
producer  cooperative  marketing  organizations  work  together  in  controlling 
production  and  sales  of  domestic  !.eaf5  and  in  the  manufacturing  field  the 
country's  leading  concerns  cooperate  through  a  "Federation'1  in  fixing 
prices  for  tobacco  products  and  agreeing  with  the  producer  cooperatives 
and  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  of  Franco  on  prices  and  terms  followed  in  the 
purchase  of  domestic  leaf, 

1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  states  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the 
staff  of  the  United  States  Consulate  General  at  Algiers. 


With  regard  to  imports  of  leaf 3  purchases  by  manufacturers  are 
largely  through  pool  arrangements.    Most  of  Algeria's  purchases  of 
United  States  leaf  are  made  through  the  French  Tobacco  Monopoly's 
agent  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  a  rule,  purchases  from  other  countries 
are  also  made  through  a  single  agency a 

Domestic  leaf  production  and  marketing 

Most  of  Algeria's  tobacco  production,  which  in  the  three  years 
194-8-50  averaged  about  /+5  million  pounds  annually,  is  in  three  distinct 
districts,  two  near  the  port  of  Algiers  and  one  near  the  Tunisian  border 0 
The  production  in  these  districts  is  sold  through  the  country's  three 
tobacco  producer  cooperatives,  one  cooperative  serving  each  district, 
Production  outside  the  three  main  districts  is  limited  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  country's  total  output. 

Two  main  classes  of  tobacco  are  produced  1     one,  a  groups  of  dark 
air-cured  types  which  makes  up  about  4.0  million  pounds  of  the  coxintry's 
total;  the  other,  light  sun-cured  leaf  of  which  the  production  amounts 
to  about  5  million  pounds  annually.    The  tobacco  of  both  classes  is 
narrow  leaf,  heavy  stemmed  varieties,  with  woody  texture,  generally  poor 
burning  quality,  and  strong  aromac     The  dark  air-cured  types  are  fer- 
mented after  curing  by  growers,  and  the  sun-cured  leaf  is  redried;  both 
of  these  processes  are  performed  by  the  cooperative  organizations, 

The  tobacco  grown  by  non-cooperative  producers  is  sold  principally 
to  the  country's  chewing  and  snuff  manufacturers.    Of  the  leaf  produced 
by  members  of  the  cooperative  organizations,  something  less  than  one-half 
is  sold  to  Algerian  cigarette  and  smoking  tobacco  manufacturers,  and  the 
balance  is  exported  principally  to  Metropolitan  France c    The  three  pro- 
ducer cooperatives  have  entered  into  a  ten- year  sales  arrangement  with 
the  Federation  of  Algerian  Manufacturers  and  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  of 
Metropolitan  France,     The  agreement,  which  began  with  the  194-9  crop, 
provides  that  the  Algerian  Federation  and  the  French  Monopoly  will  pur- 
chase most  of  the  leaf  obtained  by  the  cooperatives,  and  at  prices  by 
grades  determined  by  production  costs  in  Algeria  and  prices  for  coEipct- 
itive  leaf  from  other  sources,    Under  the  agreement,  prices  averaged  about 
17,5  United  States  cents  per  pound  for  the  19A9  crop  and  about  18,3 
United  States  cents  for  the  1950  crop. 

Some  experimental  work  in  improving  existing  varieties  of  tobacco  and 
trials  with  foreign  types  of  leaf  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Algerian 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  producer  cooperative  organizations, 
Their  efforts  in  this  direction  are  limited  as  they  consider  existing 
varieties  well  adapted  to  conditions  in  Algeria  and  realize  that  they 
could  produce  only  relatively  poor  substitutes  of  foreign  types,  including 
United  States  flue-cured  and  Eurlcy,    They  have  a  ready  market  at  satis- 
factory prices  for  existing  types  and  consider  it  would  be  poor  economy 
to  attempt  to  shift  away  from  them. 
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Soil  and  general  climatic  conditions,  together  with  the  strong 
winds  which  frequently  occur  during  the  growing  season,  limit  the 
extent  to  which  growers  can  produce  certain  types  of  tobacco. 

The  existing  types  are  low  plants  with  narrow,  tough,  closely  bunched 
leaves  that  withstand  wind  damage.    Officials  in  charge  of  experiments 
with  the  usual  American  types  have  stated  that  the  taller  plants  with 
large,  tender,  wider  spaced  leaves  cannot  withstand  the  winds  and  dry 
growing  season  conditions  that  prevail  in  Algeria. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  which  limit  the  types  of  tobacco  that 
might  be  grown  in  Algeria  arc  those  which  tend  to  restrict  the  country's 
total  leaf  production;    limitation  in  soil  and  climatic  areas  suitable 
for  tobacco,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  tobacco  to  compete  with  other 
crops,  many  of  \/hich  are  normally  as  rejiua-'.rative;  the  limited  number 
of  farmers  familiar  with  tobacco  production ;  and  the  cooperatives' 
interest  in  preventing  the  expansion  of  production  beyond  the  point 
where  the  leaf  can  be  marketed  at  satisfactory  returns  to  growers,  for 
these  reasons,  tne  crop  will  probably  be  restricted,  for  the  next  few 
years  at  least,  to  about  45  million  pounds  annually. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  estimated  total  production  of  tobacco 
in  Algeria,  1935-39  average  and  1945  through  1950; 

Year  Million  pounds  Year  Million  pounds 


Imports  and  Experts 

Algeria  is  both  an  importer  and  exporter  of  leaf  tobacco.     It  also 
experts  substantial  quantities  of  tobacco  products,  but  its  imports  of 
tobacco  products  arc  negligible, 

Imports :    The  country's  imports  of  leaf  are  principally  cigar-typo  tobacco 
from  Latin  America  and  other  sources.    This  tobacco  is  blended  with 
domestic  leaf  in  the  production  of  the  typical  dark  .Algerian  cigarette 
and  in  smoking  mixtures.    Traditional  imports  from  the  United  States 
have  been  primarily  dark  fire— cured  and  dark  a.ir-curcd  types,  which  aru 
also  used  in  the  production  of  dark  tobacco  products,  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  flue-cured  and  Uurloy  leaf ,  which  arc  used  in  the  production  of 
United  States  biended-type  cigarettes.    During  the  past  .two  jours  some 
United  States  cigar  filler  types  used  principally  in  dark  cigarettes  and 
smoking  mixtures  have  been  imported. 


1935-39 
average 


..  40.0 
. ,  10.0 
. .  4-0.0 


1947 
1948 

1949 
1950 


35.0 
50.0 
45.0 
40,0 


1945 
1946 
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For  the  next  few  years  it  is  expected  that  total  leaf  imports  will 
remain  at  roughly  8  to  10  million  pounds  annually  and  that  imports  of 
products  will  continue  negligible.    The  demand  for  leaf  will  continue 
to  be  largely  for  cigar  types.     Imports  of  United  States  dark  types 
will  depend  largely  on  price  competition  with  cigar  and  other  dark  leaf 
available  in  Latin  America,    A  continued  demand  for  United  States  flue- 
cured  and  Burley  is  anticipated  ,  but  it  is  not  expect  ted  to  increase 
substantially  as  sales  of  United  States  blended  type  cigarettes  will 
probably  remain  small , 

Exports s    Exports  of  leaf  from  Algeria  greatly  exceed  the  country's 
leaf  imports,,    During  the  three  years  194-8  through  1950  they  averaged 
about  23  million  pounds  annually  as  compared  with  the  prc\-;ar  level  of 
over  26  million  pounds.     Shipments  to    France  and  French  colonial  areas 
account  for  most  of  the  total.    Both  dark  air-cured  and  light  sun-cured 
types  arc  exported.     In  the  postwar  years,  the  light  sun-cured  leaf  has 
competed  to  some  extent  in  export  markets  with  United  States  flue— cured 
leaf. 

In  addition  to  its  leaf  exports,  Algeria  exports  a  substantial 
volume  of  tobacco  products,  principally  cigarettes  and  smoking  mix- 
tures.   Shipments  are  largely  to  French  colonial  areas,  and  for  the 
three  years  194-8  through  1950  averaged  about  10  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  over  6  million  pounds  in  the  prewar  years  1935-39. 

Approximate  imports  of  leaf  into  Algeria  and  exports  of  leaf 
and  tobacco  products  by  principal  destinations  and  sources,  1935-39 
average  and  194-5  through  1950,  arc  shown  in  Tables  1  and  2, 

Table  14  --Algeria;    Imports  of  Tobacco  Leaf, 
1935-39  Average  and  194-5-50 


Year 

°  United 
I    States  1/ 

jf  ^  

t Philippines 

Latin 
°  America  2/ 

All 

'  other 

;  Total 

s  Million 

s    I'  ill  ion 

s  Million 

s  Million 

;  Million 

°  pounds 

°  pounds 

°  pounds 

%  pounds ■ 

s  pounds 

1935-39 

Average  . . , 

:  0,3 

0,5 

:  4,9 

i  1.8 

:  8.0 

194-5  ........ 

:  0.7 

:  2,5 

i  0,2 

i  3.4 

1946  ........ 

1,2 

s  5.5 

2         0.3  : 

s  7o0 

s  0,6 

s  6.2 

!  0„9 

°  7.7 

1948   

:  0.8 

:  0.2 

:  5.8 

s        0,9  : 

;  7.7 

.        <c,  o 

:  2.3 

:  2.1 

;  7.2 

1950   

:  1.6 

:  5,0 

I        1.9  ! 

;  3.5 

l/  Excludes 
2/  Includes 

Puerto  Rico. 

imports  of  750,000  pounds 

from  Puerto 

Rico, 

_ 
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Table  2.  — Algeria!    Exports  of  Tobacco  Leaf  and  Products, 
1935-39  Average  and  1945-50 


Year 

[Metropolitan 
France 

French 
colonics 

All 
other 

:  Total 

Lcof 

Average  . . 

1945   

1946  

1947  ....... 

1948   

1949  ...... 

1950   , 

;  Million 
:  pounds 

.:  21.5 

1,9 

. :  0.2 

15.4 
.  :  9.7 
.:  17.7 
.!  16.9 

:       Million  : 
°.       pounds  : 

:         1.5  : 
:          2.6  : 
:          1.5  : 
:          4«  7  J 
:          7.9  : 
7.8  : 

;         5.4  : 

Million 
pounds 

3.5 

0.4 
0.2 

3.1 
1.4 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

26.5 

:  4.5 
:  1.7 
:  20.5 
:  17.8 

:  28.6 
:  23.7 

Tobacco 
products 

1935-39 
Average  . «. 

1945  ...... 

1949  *  

« 

.5  0.1 

,:  0.9 
1.1 

«  e 

:          6,0  : 
:          2.0  : 
:          2.7  : 
:           2.9  : 
:          8.1  : 

:          9.1  : 
:          9.7  : 

0,4 

0.1 
0.1 

0.1 

5  6.5 
:  2.9 
:  2.7 
:  2.9 
:  8,4 
:  10.3 
:  10.0 

Manufacture  a 

nd  Consumption 

of  Products 

Leaf  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  products  in  Algeria  averaged 
about  20  million  pounds  annually  in  1948-50,  as  compared  with  the  prewar 
level  of  about  15  million  pounds.    About  two-thirds  of  the  utilization 
in  the  past  few  years  has  been  domestic  leaf  and  the  balance  imported, 
whereas  in  prewar  it  was  divided  about  equally  between  domestic  and 
imported  leaf. 

The  imported  leaf,  largely  from  Latin  America,  is  used  principally 
in  dark  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures.     It  is  needed  in  these  products 
to  insure  their  burning  quality,  to  add  flavor,  and  to  counteract  the 
strong  domestic  leaf.    Some  imported  leaf  is  also  used  in  the  country's 
limited  production  of  cigars  and  in  United  States  blended- type  cigarettes, 
Practically  no  imported  leaf  is  used  in  the  production  of  snuff  and  chew- 
ing tobacco. 

The  production  of  cigarettes  has  increased  substantially  since  the 
war  and  in  the  past  3  years  has  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of  total 
production,  in  contrast  with  about  one-half  of  the  total  in  prewar  years. 
The  production  of  smoking  mixtures  increased  immediately  following  the 
war  but  has  subsequently  declined.    Cigar  production  has  dropped  sharply; 
production  of  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  has  increased. 
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The  principal  consumers  of  Algerian  tobacco  products  both  in  Algeria 
and  in  the  countries  to  which  the  products  are  exported  arc  in  low-income 
classes;  consequently,  prices  have  been  kept  low  in  order  to  maintain  a 
high  volume  of  sales,    Even  with  price  increases  which  have  occurred  during 
the  past  two  years  the  usual  dark -type  Algerian  cigarettes  sell  in  Algeria 
for  10  to  14  United  States  cents  per  package  of  20.    United  States  blendod- 
typo  cigarettes  sell  for  around  25  United  States  cents  per  package,,  and 
this  limits  their  sale  to  the  small  portion  of  the  Algerian  population 
having  high  incomes.    Chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  arc  the  lowest  priced 
products  on  the  market,  and  as  the  price  for  products  in  general  has  risen 
an  increasing  proportion  of  low- income  consumers  havo  shifted  from  other 
products  to  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff. 

Sales  of  tobacco  products  both  in  Algeria  and  for  export  declined 
somewhat  in  1950  as  a. result  of  higher  prices  made  effective  at  the  '  • 
beginning  of  the  year,.    It  is  significant ,  however ;  that  sales .  increased 
through  the  year  and  for  tho  months  October  through  December  were  above 
the  average  monthly  rate  in  1949.    A  further  small  price  increase  in 
February  1951  again  reduced  sales,  but  they  are  expected  to  increase  as 
the  year  advances,  and  1951  sales  may  about  equal  the  1949  total.  Small 
increases  in  sales  might  occur  in  1952,  but  they  will  probably  not  be 
large  enough  to  result  in  any  material  change  in  the  country' s  import 
requirements  of  leaf, 

Table  3  shows  estimated  sales  in  Algeria  (exports  excluded)  of 
tobacco  products  1939  and  1945  through  1950 , 

Table  3*  — -  Algeria?    Estimated  Domestic  Sales  of  Tobacco  Products, 

1939  and  1945-50 


Year 

? Cigars  1 

Cigarettes 

"  Smoking  ° 
[mixtures  ° 

Snuff  1 

Chewing  ' 
tobacco  ° 

Total 

; Mil lion  s 

Million 

7~lS_on7 

Millions 

Millions 

Million 

1  pounds  s 

pjjunds 

:    pounds  ; 

pounds  ; 

pounds  t 

pounds 

1939  ... 

0,2  s 

5*1 

s      3a0  : 

0,4  : 

0 

*  0,6  .  .: 

9,3 

1945  ,c, 

,.s    0,1  : 

8,4 

:     4.2  : 

0.5  : 

0.7  : 

13.9 

1946  «:f> 

0,1  1 

709 

:      3.0  : 

0.6  : 

0,8  s 

12  *  4 

1947  ... 

0el  % 

q  n  . 

:      2,3  : 

0a7  5 

0.9  : 

13.5 

1948  ... 

0.1  : 

8,7 

:      2.1  : 

0,8  1 

1,1  : 

12,8 

1949  ... 

....?    0,1  % 

5      2,3  : 

0,9  : 

1,2  ! 

13.1 

1950 

0.1  : 

7.7 

'      1,9  : 

1.1  ; 

1.1  s 

11.9 

196!  9  ^wnr 
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forfigu  market  notes— tobacco 

The  Toba cbo  .vituatioii  in  J'unisia  1/ 

By  J.  Barnard  C-ibbs 
Marketing  Specialist 

Tobacco  consumption  in  Tunisia  during  the  years  194-8  through  1950 
was  about  20  percent  above  the  prewar  level,  domestic  production  of 
leaf  was  about  double  the  1935-39  average,  and  imports  were  approx- 
imately 75  percent  above  prewar.    Stocks  of  leaf  held  by  the  country's 
Tobacco  Monopoly,  which  has  complete  control  of  the  tobacco  industry, 
have  been  increased  substantially. 

For  the  next  few  years  it  is  expected  that  domestic  production 
will  be  increased,  probably  by  as  much  as  15  percent,  consumption 
will  increase  moderately,  and  imports  of  leaf  will  decline.  With 
respect  to  imports  from  the  United  States,  a  demand  is  anticipated 
for  about  350,000  pounds  annually  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
leaf,    There  probably  will  bo  a  continued  demand  for  about  50,000 
pounds  annually  of  flue-cured  and  for  a  smaller  amount  of  Bur ley.  In 
addition  to  these  tobaccos,  for  which  there  is  a  fairly  definite 
market,  the  Tunisian  Monopoly  is  interested  in  annual  additional 
imports  of  something  over  500,000  pounds  of  United  States  leaf, 
Vurchascs  of  this  additional  supply,  which  would  include  low  grades 
of  Maryland,  Burl*..y,  fluc-enred,  and  cigar  types,  would  probably 
di  Tend  on  the  leaf  being  offered  at  prices  competitive  with  usable 
tobacco  available  in  Latin  America  and  other  surplus  producing  areas. 


1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Gibhs  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the 
staff  of  the  United  States  Consulate  General  at    Tunis.  .- 
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Domestic  Production  of. .Leaf 

Production  of  tobacco  in  Tunisia,  which  has  been  increased  from 
an  annual  average  of  about  1,225,000  (farm  weight  basis)  pounds  in 
prewar  years  to  about  2,300,000  pounds  annually  for  the  years  194-8 
through  1950  is  made  up  of  two  general  types.     The  principal  type 
has  been  leaf  of  the  Nj^o^g^S^rT^stica  species.    This  tobacco,  which 
is  grown  in  a  fairly  arid  region  south  of  the  capital  city  of  Tunis, 
is  relatively  light  in  color  but  it  is  heavy  bodied  and  has  poor 
burning  quality  and  strong  aroma.     The  other  type  is  grown  in  a 
district  northwest  of  Tunis  where  rainfall  is  ample.    It  is  somewhat 
comparable  in  appearance  and  texture  with  the  United  States  Maryland, 
type  but  has  poor  burning  quality  and  an  objectionable  aroma.  Both 
types  arc  air-cured  and  fermented, 

Nicotiana  rustics,  type  is  used  only  in  the  production  of 
snuff  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  its  output  in  recent  years  has  exceeded 
the  domestic  demand  for  these  products.     As  a  consequence,  production 
is  being  curtailed  and  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  is  directing  its  efforts 
to  expanding  the  production  and  quality  of  the  other  type  produced, 
which  is  usable  in  smoking  mixtures  and  cigarettes.    I?or  the  year 
1951,  the  Monopoly  plans  for  an  increase  of  about  15  percent  in  the 
production  of  the  light  type  of  leaf  and  a  reduction  of  nearly  J+0 
percent  in  the  output  of  the  Nicotiana  rustica  type.    For  1952  and 
subsequent  years,  further  expansion  in  the  production  of  the  light 
type  is  expected.    As  stocks  of  the  Nicotiana  rustica  type  are  re- 
duced, some  increase  over  the    low  production  programmed  for  1951 
may  be  authorized. 

Prices  to  be  paid  to  growers  for  the  leaf  they  are  permitted 
to  grow  under  agreements  with  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  arc  announced  by 
the  Monopoly  in  advance  of  the  acceptance  of  production  contracts. 
For  the  1951  crops,  the  announced  range  of  prices  for  grades  of 
leaf  (farm  weight  basis)  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  products 
other  than  nicotine  and  tobacco  juices  was  as  follows.0 

Lowest  grade  Hi<Thest_gradc 

U.S.  cents  per  pound  U.S.  cents  per  pound 

Light  type  ,    8,45  15.60 

Rustica  type   5.30  13,00 

In  addition  to  the  basic  prices  by  grades,  premiums  of  10  percent 
or  more  are  paid  for  tobacco  that  is  well  cured  and  graded. 

Prices  for  exceptionally  low-grade  leaf  suitable  only  for  pro- 
duction of  nicotine  and  tobacco  juices  average  about  1  United  States 
cent  per  pound. 
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Foreign  Trade 

Tunisia's  foreign  trr.de  in  tobacco  is  limited  largely  to  the 
import  of  loaf.    In  the  postwar  years  through  19^0  there  were  sub- 
stantial imports  of  cigarettes ,  principally  from  Algeria,  but  they 
declined  sharply  in  194-9-50,    Some  cigarettes  have  been  imported  from 
the  United  States  during  the  past  few  years,  but  the  quantity  has  been 
relatively  small. 

Imports  of  leaf  averaged  about  6, BOO,  000  pounds  in  194-8-50,  as 
compared  with  the  1935-39  average  of  about  3,900,000  pounds  annually. 
These  imports  are  from  a  number  of  sources  and  include  a  wide  variety 
of  types.    Dark  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  are  needed  to  blend  with 
domestic  leaf  in  dark-type  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures;  and  light 
sun-cured,  air-cured,  and  flue-cured  are  required  for  use  in  light- 
type  cigarettes-.    For  the  future  it  is  expected  that  the  demand  for  dark 
types  might  decline  somewhat  and  the  demand  for  light  types  increase. 

Manufacture  and  Consumption 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  Tunisia  has  increased  from 
slightly  less  than  5.0  million  pounds  in  prewar  years  to  nearly  6.0 
mil], ion  during  the  three  years  194-8  through  1950.     The  increase  has 
been  principally  in  cigarettes,  as  the  consumption  ox  snuff,  chewing 
tobacco-,  smoking  tobacco,  and  cigars  has  declined.    For  the  year  1950, 
about  75  percent  of  the  consumption  was  in  cigarettes,  and  most  of  the 
remaining  25  percent  was  divided  about  equally  between  snuff  (including 
chewing  tobacco)  and  smoking  mixtures.     The  consumption  of  cigars 
accounted  for  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  total. 

Snuff  and  chewing  tobacco  arc  produced  almost  entirely . from  domestic 
leaf  of  the  Nicotjana  rustica  species.    Smoking  tobacco  is  made  from  the 
lighter  type  of  domestic  leaf  and  from  imported  leaf,  principally  dark 
and  cigar  types.     In  the  cigarette  field,  something  over  70  percent  of 
the  supply  is  dark  types  made  from  domestic  leaf  other  than  the  Rustica 
typo  and  from  imported  leaf,  principally  dark  air-cured  and  cigar  types, 
but  also  including  some,  fire-cured  and  light  air-cured  types.  Another 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  production  of  cigarettes    is  of  lighter  types 
made  from  domestic  leaf  and  imported  Oriental,  flue-cured,  and  light 
air-cured  types.    Other  cigarettes  amounting  to  something  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  include,  in  order  of  their  importance,  the 
United  States  blendcd-type,  straight  flue-cured,  and  straight  Oriental 
tobacco. 

Prices  for  tobacco  products  are  low  in  comparison  with  prices  in 
most  countries.    They  arc  sufficiently  high,  however,  to  restrict  con- 
sumption among  the  low  income  classes  which  include  most  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Tunisia.    The  cheapest  domestic  cigarettes  retail  for  about  12 
United  States  cents  per  package  of  20,  and  the  highest  priced  brands 
sell  for  nearly  30  United  States  cents  per  package.     Imported  brands 


from  Algeria  and  France  retail  for  prices  ranging  from  about  14 
United  States  cents  to  ever  20  cents  per  package,  and  standard 
United  States  brands  are  sold  for  43  United  States  cents  per  package. 

Table  1  shows  the  supplies  of  tebacco  available  in  Tunisia,, 
1935-39  average  and  194-5  through  1950, 

Table  1,  -■•  Tunisia:    Tobacco  Supplies,  by  Sources, 
1935-39  average  and  1945-50 


Year 


Jmjorts, 

•Production United  "Latin    °°  1  Oriental- :  :  Total 

iJ       States 'America ;AlgGria°     "type  2/:  Other s'- Total  :  supplies 

J  .   f    „.,.  •'„  l  .  I  countries-;  3 /    1  i  

"~l,QQo"'  :  %.000"  :  1,000  : 1,000  s  1,000 


1,000 


;1,000  sl.OCO 


pounds 

:  pounds 

-  Pounds 

:  pounds  : 

0  o 

pounds 

; pounds : pounds  s 

2pund£ 

1935-39  : 
average . : 

1,158 

:l,197 

:  348 

340  s 

476 

si,  512 

s  3,873: 

5,031 

1945.....: 

816 

:  26 

:  1,288 

:  1,464  ° 

223 

s  553 

:  3,554: 

4,37.0 

1946  : 

518 

:2,313 

:  22 

:  1,285 

829 

s  869 

i  5,318: 

5,836 

1947  : 

1,180 

si, 568 

:  720 

:  2,180  s 

225 

s  419 

:  5,112: 

6,292 

1948  : 

1,653 

:2,015 

s  1,526 

:  3,159  t 

154 

:  893 

:  7,747: 

9,400 

1949  : 

2,359 

LOO 

:  772 

>  3,430  : 

847 

s  644 

:  6,321: 

8,680 

1950  Lj.  ,  : 

2,381 

: 1,118 

:  2,081 

:  1,689  S 

346 

s 1,311 

:  6,545: 

8,926 

1/    Approximate  storage  order  weight-  of  production  in  proceeding  year. 
2/    Principally  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria, 

3/    In  prewar  years  principally  imports  from  Hungary  and  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  and  a  relatively  large  quantity  given  in  official  statistics  as 
"all  other  countries.1''    In  postwar  years  principally  imports  from  Hungary, 
India,  and  South  African  countries, 
4/    Import  data  from  receipts  of  Monopoly, 
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WORLD  1950-51  TOBACCO  HARVEST  SLIGHTLY  ABOVE  19l±9-50 

The  world  tobacco  harvest  during  the  12  months,'  July  1950  through  June 
1951,  is  now  "estimated  at  7,100  million  pounds  as  compared  to  an  earlier 
forecast  of  7,220  million  pounds.    The  decrease  occurred  primarily  as  a 
result  of  a  rather  sharp  decline  in  the  outturn  forecast  for  India  from  which 
until  recently  no  official  estimates  had  been  received  for  several  years. 
The  world  195  '-5l  harvest  is  still  estimated  at  approximately  3  percent 
above  the  revised  total  of  6  ,  865  million  pounds  for  19U°-50  and  8  percent 
above  the  prewar  (1935-3°)  average  of  6,5°7  million  pounds.    For  both  19[i9-50 
and  1950-51  the  world  tobacco  harvest  is  somewhat  smaller  than  previously 
estimated. 


Production  in  195  -5l  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Cub?.,  Dominican  Republic, 
Yugoslavia,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  several  other  countries  were  below  the 
19l4o-50  harvest  but  increases  primarily  in  the  United  States,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Philippine  Republic  and  Thailand  more  than  offset  the  decline  in 
these  countries,    A  somewhat  larger  output  of  leaf  tobacco  is  estimated  for 
every  major  geographical  area  of  the  world  except  Africa  where  a  slight 
decline  is  reported. 

'  The  195 ''-5l  production  of  flue-cured  leaf,  the  principal  type  entering 
world  trade,  is  about  7  percent  above  the  191^-50  harvest.    Larger  crops  are 
estimated  for  the  United  States,  Japan,  India  and  Thailand  which  will  more 
than  offset  the  decreases  in  Can: da,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  certain  other 
major  flue-cured  producing  countries.    Increased  world  demand  for  this  type 
of  leaf  has  encouraged  an  expansion  of  flue-cured  production  in  numerous 
countries . 

In  the  case  of  Oriental  or  Turkish  type  tobacco  a  slight  increase  was 
reported  for  Greece,  Italy  and  the  Balkan  countries  but  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  offset  the  rather  substantial  declines  in  Turkey,  Yugoslavia  and 
the  South  African  producing  countries.    The  countries  of  South  Africa  have 
'decreased  Oriental  type  production  in  favor  of  flue-cured  for  which  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  demand. 

The  world  production  of  light  air-cured  types  including  Burley,  which 
represents  an  important  portion  of  total  production  in  many  producing 
countries,  are  estimated  to  be  slightly  higher  in  1°5  -51  than  the  l°h9-5o 
harvest.    The  moderate  decline  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  increases  in  a  number  of  countries.    The  production  of  dark  types, 
other  than  cigar  leaf,  is  expected  to  exceed  the  l°lr9-5o  outturn.  Cig^r 
leaf  production  is  estimated  to  be  "bout  the  sane  level  this  year  as  It  was 
for  the  19U9-50  harvest. 
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North  America;    Canada's  1950  leaf  crop  is  estimated  at  117,5  million 
pounds  compared  with  139 oQ  million  pounds  in  lQh9»    The  lower  production 
in  1950  resulted  from  a  smaller  harvested  acreage  and  a  per  acre  yield 
approximately  11  percent  below  the  high  19^9  level.    The  1950  production 
is  estimated  at  about  16  percent  below  the  lQl49  crop  but  still  5U  percent 
above  the  prevrar  (1935-39)  average  of  about  77  million  pounds. 

The  United  States'  1950  crop  is  officially  estimated  at  2,032  million 
pounds  from  1,603 ,,800  acres,  compared  with  1,973  million  pounds  from 
1,631,000  acres  and  an  annual  prewar  average  of  1,1*60  mil]. ion  pounds  from 
1,6J47,000  acres.    The  estimated  1950  production  of  flue-cured  leaf  of 
1,2^7  million  pounds  is  an  increase  of  about  13  percent  above  the  19^9  harvest 
of  1,115  million  pounds.    A  decrease  of  about  20  percent  is  indicated  for 
fire-cured  leaf,  11  percent  for  Burley,  3  percent  for  Maryland,  and  20  per- 
cent for  dark  air-cured.    Cigar  leaf  production  increased  about  2  percent 
above  the  19li9  total. 

The  estimated  1950-51  leaf  harvest  in  the  Carribean  and  Central  American 
countries  is  considerably  lower  than  the  19li?-50  production,,    Declines  occur- 
red in  practically  every  tobacco  growing  country  in  this  area.  Production 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Carribean  country  in  which  the  largest  1950 
decrease  occurred,  declined  32  percent.     The  195  -5l  harvest  in  Cuba,  the 
largest  tobacco  producing  country  in  this  area,  was  23  percent  below  the 
19l49-50  outturn. 

Total  1950-51  leaf  production  for  all  North  American  countries  is 
estimated  at  2,375  million  pounds  from  2,020,000  acres.     This  compares  with 
2,365  million  pounds  from  2,080,001  acres  in  19h9-^0  and  the  prewar  (1935-39) 
annual  average  of  1,710  million  pounds  from  1,960,000  acres, 

Europe;     The  1950  production  of  tobacco  in  Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  slightly  above  the  19^9  outturn.    Increases  over  19^9  are  esti- 
mated for  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  Poland,  Spain 
and  Switzerland,    Lower  production  is  estimated  for  Hungary,  Sweden  and 
Yugoslavia0     The  total  1950  tobacf-o  production  in  Europe  is  estimated  at 
750  million  pounds,  compared  with  725  million  pounds  in  \9k9  and  the  prewar 
(1935-39)  annual  average  of  675  million  pounds,    Europe's  1950  acreage 
planted  to  tobacco  totaled  885,000  acres,  compared  to  825*000  acres  in  19h9 
and  a  prewar  annual  average  of  680,000  acres. 

Soviet  Union;    Authentic  information  on  tobacco  production  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  recent  years  is  not  available,  but  rough  estimates  indicate 
an  output  in  1950  of  about  5  percent  above  19^9,  but  still  approximately 
15  percent  below  the  prewar  average  production  of  around  525  million  pounds. 

Asia;    Reliable  estimates  of  China's  1950  production  are  not  available 
but  fragmentary  reports  indicate  a  tobacco  crop  somewhat  above  the  19h9 
output  estimated  at  1,200  million  pounds.    Increases  over  19149-50  are  also 
reported  for  Japan,  Taiwan,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippine  Republic,  Estimated 
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production  in  India  for  19U9-50  and  l?5o-5l  has  boon  revised  sharply  downward 
as  a  result  of  official  estimates  recently  received.    Prior  to  receiving 
these  official  figures  India's  production  has  in  recent  years  been  estimated 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  trade  and  other  unofficial  information.  The 
country's  195  -5l  harvest  is  estimated  somewhat  above  the  19^9-50  outturn 
officially  reported  at  $00  mill  l on  pounds,     The  laii9-50  crop  was  3^  percent 
below  the  prewar  average  production  of  782  million  pounds.    Turkey's  1950 
crop  decreased  about  7  percent  below  the  19^9  tot~l.    For  othur  Asia  Minor 
countries  including  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  which  produce  leaf  some- 
what comparable,  in  type  to  Turkish  leaf,  1950  harvests  are  reported  to  be 
well  above  the  19h?  harvests.    For  all  of  Asia,  195  -5l  harvests  are  now 
estimated  at  2,850  million  pounds  from  3,6e>0,000  acres  as  compared  with 
2,700  million  pounds  from  3,U50,000  acres  in  19h9-$0  and  the  prewar  (1935-39) 
annual  average  of  3,250  million  pounds  from  3,750,000  acres. 

South  America;    The  1950-51  leaf  hr.rvc.st  in  all  South  American  countries, 
except  Chile,  are  estimated  at  a  higher  level  than  for  19^9-50.  Combined 
1950-51  production  of  tobacco  in  all  South  American  countries  is  estimated 
at  li00  million  pounds  from  h 80,000  acres,  compared  with  370  million  pounds 
from  UU5,000  acres  in  19h°-50  and  a  prewar  average  of  305  million  pounds  from 
355,000  acres, 

Africa;    The  1950-51  harvest  for  all  of  Africa  is  estimated  at  about 
6  percent  below  the  19U9-50  total.    This  decrease  is  attributed  primarily 
to  drought  conditions  in  Southern  Rhodesia,    Early  in  the  season  unofficial 
forecasts  were  for  a  Southern  Rhodesian  crop  of  120  to  130  million  pounds, 
however  the  present  official  estimate  is  only  83,9  million  pounds.  This 
compares  with  106.7  million  pounds  in  19U9-50.    The  Union  of  South  Africa 
md  Madagascar  reported  slight  increases  for  1950-51.    All  of  Africa's 
1950-51  production  is  estimated  at  2h5  million  pounds  from  560,000  acres 
compared  with  260  million  pounds  in  l°h9-50  from  560,000  acres  and  125 
million  pounds  annual  prewrr  average  from  2^5,000  acres. 

Oceania;    A  somewhat  smaller  harvest  is  estimated  for  Australia  during 
1950-51  partly  due  to  excessive  rains  and  some  diseases  which  destroyed  part 
of  the  crop  enrly  in  the  season.    New  Zealand's  1950-51  harvest  is  estimated 
slightly  higher  than  19U9-50  which  is  mostly  a  result  of  increased  acreage 
planted  to  tobacco  this  season.    For  Australia  and  New  Zealand  combined  the 
1950-51  harvest  is  now  estimated  at  9*h  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  8.8 
million  in  19U9-50  and  the  1935-39  avenge  of  about  6.8  million  pounds. 

i 


By  Claude  E.  Dobbins,  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Reports  and 
other  data. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 


The  Tobacco  Situation  in  French  Morocco  1/ 

By  J.  Barnard  Gibbs 
Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist 

During  the  past  3  years,  19U8  through  1950,  tobacco  production  in 
French  Morocco  has  averaged  more  than  five  times  the  prewar  level.  Com- 
bined imports  of  leaf  and  tobacco  products,  and  domestic  consumption  of 
tobacco  products  have  been  nearly  double  the  prewar  average.  Exports 
of  leaf  and  tobacco  products,  which  have  always  been  small,  are  still 
insignificant. 


As  a  result  of  increased  domestic  production  and  larger  imports, 
stocks  of  leaf  have  increased  during  the  past  few  years  and  are  cur- 
rently estimated  at  over  2  years'  requirement  at  the  1950  consumption 
level.    The  precentage  of  domestic  leaf  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
products  is  far  above  the  prewar  level,  and  the  proportion  of  imported 
leaf  utilized  has  declined  sharply. 

For  the  next  few  years  some  further  increase  in  domestic  production 
of  leaf  is  anticipated.    Imports  of  leaf  may  decline  some,  but  will 
probably  not  fall  below  the  1935-39  average  of  3,651,000  pounds  annually. 
Imports  from  the  United  States,  which  for  the  past  3  years  have  aver- 
aged over  two  and  one-half  times  the  prewar  level  but  represented  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  to%*l  leaf  imported,  will  likely  decline  unless 
the  leaf  can  be  made  available  at  prices  competitive  with  low  quality 
leaf  from  Latin  American  and  certain  European  countries. 

Since  193U  the  tobacco  industry  in  French  Morocco  has  been  managed 
bgr  a  Franchise  Company  or  Monopoly  which  operates  under  the  control  of 
the  Protectorate  Government.    Prices  paid  by  the  Monopoly  Company  to 
growers  for  domestic  leaf,  and  prices  for  tobaceo  products  are  fixed 
by  the  Government.    Other  operations,  including  the  supervision  and 
control  of  domestic  leaf  production  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
products,  are  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Monopoly  Company. 
1/      Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competi- 
tion with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by 
the  staff  of  the  United  States  Consulate  at  Rabat. 
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The  Monopoly  Company  also  controls  sales  of  tobacco  products  in 
the  International  Zone  of  Tangier  through  a  subsidiary  which  operates 
under  a  Franchise  from  the  Zone  Authorities. 

Domestic  Leaf  Production  and  Marketing 

Most  of  French  Morocco's  tobacco  production,  which  in  the  years 
19U8— 50  averaged  on  a  farm  sales  ^veight  basis  about  1^,190,000  pounds 
annually  as  compared  with  only  772,000  pounds  in  prewar  years s  is  in 
a  district  east  of  the  capital  city  of  Rabat.    The  crop  is  grown  prin- 
cipally by  French  farmers.    -Production  by  native  Moroccans  is  limited. 
The  principal  type  produced  was  started  from  United  States  Bur ley  seed, 
but  the  leaf  has  little  resemblanee  to  the  Burley  type.    Other  types 
are  from  United  States  dark  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  seed,  and  a 
native  type  of  the  Nicotian?  rustica  species.    All  of  the  leaf  is 
woody  in  texture,  and  has  poor  aroma  and  burning  quality.    It  is  air- 
cured  and  fermented,  the  latter  process  being' performed  after  sale  by 
growers  to  the  Monopoly  Company. 

Some  progress "in:  improving  the  general' quality  of  domestic  ;leaf  has 
occurred  during  the  past  few  years,  and  further  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion are  being  made;'  It  is  believed,  however/  that  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  irf  Morocco  prevent  the  growing,  of  got>d  quality  cigarette, 
pipe,  and  cigar  leaf  and  that  the  country  will  have  to  continue  to 
import  substantial  supplies  to  blend  with  its  domestic  tobacco. 

Most  of  the  domestic  leaf  is  sold  to  the  Monopoly  through  five  pro- 
ducer cooperative  organizations.    The  rest  is?  ourchased  by  the  Monopoly 
direct  from  farmers.    Basic  prices  to  growers  for  the  19U9  and  1950 
crops  for  all  types  except  the  Micotiana' rustica  ranged  by  grades  from 
about  5.7  to  3h'$  United  States  cents  per  pound.    Prices  for  Nicotiana 
rustica  leaf  ranged  in  accordance  with  -quality  from  about  1;.0  to  11.7 
United  States  cents  per  pound.     In  addition  to  the  basic  prices  by  grades 
on  types  other  than  Rustica,  bonuses  are  given  for  pood  grading  of  the 
leaf  and  for  its  burning  quality.    Bonuses  for  grading  range  from  3»1 
cents' to- u<3  cents  per  pound.    Bonuses  for  burning  quality  of  the  leaf 
range  from  less  than  1.0  cent  to  about  2.3  ce'rits.  per  pound. 

Imports  and'  Exports  '  *  *  ■ 

•  ../ 

In  the  prewar  years  1935-39,  French  Morocco' -imported  about  85  per- 
cent of  its  tobacco  requirements,  mostly  in  the  form  of  leaf.    As  a 
result  of  the  great  increase  in  domestic  production,  imports  during  the 
3  years  19U8-50  represented  only"  about  60  perosnt-'  of  the  country's 
requirements  for  immediate  use  and  stock  ac/euim*stion.    Despite  the 
percentage  decline,  however,  the  volume  of  imports  rose  as  a  result  of 
the  increase  in  total  requirements.'   Leaf  imports-  for  19li8-50  averaged 
about  6,U80,000  pounds  as  compared  with  the  1935-39  average  of  about 
3,670,000  pounds. 


Latin  America  and  Algeria  have  been  the  principal  sources  of  supply o 
The  United  States  has  been  the  third  principal  source.    Leaf  needed  from 
abroad  includes  a  small  Quantity  of  flue-cured,  but  the  principal  demand, 
especially  from  the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  is  for  low-priced 
air-cured  and  fire-cured  leaf  with  good  burning  quality  and  good  aroma. 
These  qualities  are  needed  to  improve  the  burning  quality  and  flavor  of 
the  Moroccan  leaf  and  the  tobacco  imported  from  Algeria* 

Table  1  shows  supplies  of  leaf  tobacco  by  source  mrde  available  in 
French  Morocco,  1935-39  average  and  191*6  through  1950. 

Table  1.  -  French  Morocco:    Total  Production  and  Imports  of 
Leaf  Tobacco,  by  Countries  of  Origin,  average  1935-39, 

annual  191*6-50 


[Domestic 

[                                    Imported  from 

Year 

t  Produc- 
r  tion 
.      1/  • 

(United 
[States 

:  Latin 
[America- 

> Conti- 
nental 
[Europe 
•  2/ 

,  French 
,  colonies 
1  3/ 

t  Other 
[countries 

!  Total  : 

: Imports:  Total 

i  « 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

1,000 

.pounds 

:  1,000  : 

!  pounds, 

1,000  : 
•pounds 

1,000  ! 

!  pounds  ! 

'  1,000 
:  pounds 

[  1,000  :  1,000 
pounds:  pounds 

Average  i 
1935-39: 

661  j 

•  1*78 

:  1,01*7 

•    321*  : 

t       91*2  : 

i        860  • 

« 

:  3,651  :  1*,312 

• 

Annual  : 
19U6..1 
19U7..S 
191*8..  s 
19U9..: 
1950..: 

•  1,761*  J 
2,61*6  : 
3,307  s 

•  3,527  : 
3,71*8  s 

1,3U0  : 
1,883  s 
1,201*  s 
1,721*  : 
908  : 

231  : 
1,867  : 
'  3,01*2  : 
•      62U  : 
2,315  : 

hh  i 
296  : 
861*  : 
710  : 
690  : 

791*  ! 
1,296  : 
2,1*51  ! 
1,717  s 
1,512  : 

1  ! 

'         267  I 
i      1,177  : 
:      1,257  : 
1*15  : 
•    0  : 

i  • 

h  • 
k  * 

2,676  :  1*, 1*1*0 

•  6,519  :  9,165 
8,818  :12,125 

•  5,190  :  8,717 
5,1*25  :  9,173 

1/      Production  preceding  year;  approximate  storage  order  weights. 

2/      Includes  Turkey.    Excludes  transhipments  from  non-producing  European 

countries . 

3/      Principally  Algeria.    Does  not  include  Martinique  which  has  been 
included  with  Latin  America. 


In  addition  to  imports  of  leaf,  some  tobacco  products  are  imported. 
Cigarettes  from  the  United  States,  Algeria,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  accounted  for  most  of  the  total.    In  the  postwar  years  cierarette 
imports  ranged  from  160,000  pounds  in  191*9  to  906,000  pounds  in  191*6. 
Imports  in  the  prewar  years  1935-39  averaged  about  165,000  pounds  annually. 

Manufacture  and  Consumption  of  Products 

For  many  years  cigarettes  end  smoking  mixtures  have  accounted  for  the 
bulk  of  the  tobacco  consumption  in  French  Morocco.    Snuff  made  from 
Uicotiana  rustics  tobacco  has  been  a  relatively  important  product,  but 
cigars  and  chewing  tobacco  have  been  unimportant. 
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Cigarettes,  which  in  prewar  years  accounted  for  about  60  percent  of 
total  consumption,  now  represent  over  80  percent.    They  are  largely  dark 
types  manufactured  in  Morocco.    Other  cigarettes  include  the  United  States 
blended  type,  straight  flue-cured,  and  straight  Oriental.,  which  have  been 
supplied  principally  by  import.    The  Monopoly  Company  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  attempts  to  produce  a  good  quality  United  States  blended  cigarette 
and  is  now  obtaining  its  supply  entirely  by  import.     It  manufactures  a 
small  supply  of  straight  flue-cured  cigarettes  but  also  imports  them  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Table  2  shows  sales  by  the  Monopoly  Company  'of  products  manufactured 
by  it,  1935-39  average  and  19U6  through  1950. 

Table  2.,  -  French  Morocco:    Monopoly  Company's  sales  of  Manufactured 
Tobacco  Products,  average  1935-39,  annual  19h6-50  1/ 


Year  -  • 

^Cigarettes  ] 

Cipars 

;  Smoking  1 

[  Snuff 

Total 

tobacco 

:  1,000 

!  1,000 

j  1,000 

!  1,000 

-   1,000  • 

1  pounds 

pounds 

t  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average 

• 

1935--39 

:  2,169 

!  0 

:    1,29k  J 

• 

207      '  : 

3,670 

Annual 

« 

19)46  ...... 

'    3,397  : 

7 

:    1,131  : 

>        23U  ! 

••■  U,769 

191*7   : 

•  U,612 

7 
1 

s       866  : 

220  : 

5,725 

19U8  

:  5,lU6 

1  h 

:    1,021    •  : 

:       187  s 

6,358 

±9h9  : 

:    U.987  ! 

2 

:    1,087  : 

(187  : 

•  6,263 

1950  : 

'    5338ii  : 

•  0 

:    1,250  : 

• 

:       196  s 

6,830 

1/      Includes  sales  of  Monopoly  products  by  the  I 

lonopoly's  subsidiary  in 

the  International  Zone  of  Tangier. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  French 
Morocco  is  in  the  low-income  classes,  and  in  order  to  maintain  a  high 
volume  of  sales  and  obtain  maximum  return  from  the  Monopoly  Company  the 
Protectorate  Government  has  kept  prices  low.    A  part  of  the  cigarette 
sales  are  at  less  than  5  United  States  cents  per  package  of.  20.  The 
bulk  of  sales  are  at  about  10  United  States  cents.,  and  the  highest 
priced  domestic  cigarette,  with  an  appreciable  sale,  sells  for  about 
13  cents  per  package.    The  lowest  priced  imported  brands  retail  for  20 
United  States  cents  per  package,  and  standard  United  States  brands  sell 
for  about  37  cents  per  package. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES-— TOBACCO 


The  Tobacco  Situation  in  Ceylon  l/ 


By  George  W.  Van  Dyne  w>v 
Marketing  Specialist 


Ceylon  is  situated  12  miles  southeast  of  India  on  the  main  air  and  ship- 
ping routes  of  the  Indian  Ocean.    It  has  an  area  of  approximately  25,332  square 
miles,  being  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Geographically, 
Ceylon's  position  between  5  degrees  and  9  degrees  north  of  the  Equator  places 
it  in  the  tropics.    Longitudinally,  the  island  is  halfway  around  the  world 
from  Chicago.    In  February  194-8,  it  became  a  Dominion  within  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations. 

All  phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  Ceylon  are  showing  steady  expansion. 
The  total  area  planted  to  tobacco  in  1951  was  about  35  percent  above  prewar. 
Commercial  plantings  of  flue-cured  tobacco  were  first  made  in  194-7  md  by  1951 
totaled  2,000  acres  with  an  average  yield  of  4-75  pounds  per  acre.    Factory  out- 
put of  cigarettes  is  now  more  than  treble  the  prewar  level  and  for  smoking 
tobacco  the  increase  in  production  has  been  even  greater. 

The  total  area  planted  under  tobacco  annually  during  the  prewar  period 
(1934.-38)  averaged  about  8,230  acres,  2/  and  the  yield  was  approximately  600 
pounds. per  acre.    The  pattern  of  domestic  tobacco  production  and  utilization 
changed  little  until  194-7;  when  commercial  production  of  flue-cured  Virginia- 
type  tobacco  was  first  attained.    The  total  area  planted  under  all  types  was 
9,700  acres  in  1950  and  11,200  acres  in  1951.    The  land  under  cultivation  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  was  1,500  and  2,000  acres  respectively  for  1950  and  1951 
end  this  new  planting,  together  with  an  increase  in  the  acreage  cf  mild  cigar 
tobacco,  was  responsible  for  the  gain  in  acreage  over  the  prewar  figures.  The 
yield  for  the  1950  flue-cured  crop  per  acfe  was  450  pounds  compared  with  4-75 
pounds  for  the  1951  crop.    Yields  for  the  air-cured  tobaccos  remained  at  about 
600  pounds. 

l/  Preliminary,  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  Competition  with 
United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and  Market- 
ing Act,    Kr.  Van  D^r.c  acknowledges  the  help  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Colombo, 
trade,  and  other  sources. 

2/  Source:    Department  of  Agriculture,  Parade niya,  Ceylon. 
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The  tobacco  companies,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, have  made  a  sue  . ess  of  the  cultivation  of  Virginia-type  fluc-curcd 
tobacco.    From  50  acres  planted  in  194-7 ,  acreage  was  increased  to  350  in  194-8, 
300  in  194-9,  1,500  in  1950  and  2,000  in  1951.    Production,  which  in  194-9  was 
about  320,000  pounds,  increased  to  675,000  pounds  in  1950  end  950,000  pounds 
in  1951.    The  leaf  is  similar  to ''the  Indian  flue-cured  tobacco.    The  bulk  of 
it  is  lemon  or  orange  in  color,  has  a  neutral  flavor,  and  burns  well  to  a 
light  ash.    It  is  not  comparable  to  United  Status  flue- cured  tobacco  as  it  is 
lacking  in  taste,  aroma,  size,  and  body.    However,  it  is  a  good  blending 
tobacco,  and  is  being  substituted  for  United  States  flue-cured  leaf. 

Production  of  loaf  tobacco  in  Ceylon  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century*  when  strong,  dark,  air-cured  variety  of  the  Njcotiaflfi 
tabacum  species  was  grown  on  v^ry  small  plots  scattered  throughout  the  island. 
Tobacco  growing  developed  into  a  cottage  industry,  and  this  loaf  was  used 
principally  for  choiring  tobacco  and  in  making  cheroots.    Today  tobacco  is 
still  grown  on  small  holdings  ail  over  the  island,  and  the  bull",  of  it  is  still 
dark,  air-cured  varieties.    However,  milder  types  have  boon  introduced  and 
production  has  increased  s.nd  become  mere  concentrated.    Ceylon's  most  impor- 
tant tobacco  growing  districts  now  arc  in  the  Jaffna  Peninsula  in  the  north, 
the  Dumbara  Valley  in  the  Central  Province,  and  the  Hiriyalr.-H.-tpattu  in  the 
Northwest  Province.    The  Jaffna  tobacco  has  gained  prgul"  rity  chiefly  lx. cause 
of  its  flavor  for  showing  purposes,  and  also  on  account  of  its  aroma  anol  good 
combustion  when  used  for  cheroots .    The  Dumbara  Valley  tobacco  has  been  success- 
fully crossed  with  milder,  lighter  strains,  and  production  of  this  variety  is 
being  substantially  o:.panolcd  to  fill  the  increased  demand  for  its  use  as  a 
filler  in  mild  cigars  and  for  blending  purposes  in  cigarettes.  '  The  Hir.iyala- 
Katpattu  tobacco  is  used  principally  for  chewing  and  in  making  cigars. 

Two  crops  of  fluc-curcd  tobacco  are  produced  in  Ceylon  each  year.    One  is 
sot  out  after  the  heavy  autumn  rains  and  the  other  during  the  light  soring 
rains.    Seedbeds  are  sown  for  the  autumn  crop  In  November  anol  December,  and 
the  tobacco  is  transplanted  in  January  and  February  for  harvesting  in  March 
and  April.    Sccdbods   arc  sown  for  the  spring  crop  in  Hay  and  Juno,  and  the 
tobacco  transplanted  in  July  and  August  for  harvesting  in  September  and  October, 
The  meet  important  production  districts  arc  in  the  Central  s.nd  Northwest  Pro- 
vinces at  Hang-urankota,  Teldoniya,  and  Kuruncgalr.,  each  near  the  town  of  Kandy 
which  is  72  miles  from  Colombo,  the  island's  principal  city  and  seaport.  One 
of  the  tobacco  manufacturing  companies  has  7  buying  elopotk,  '150  flue-curing 
borns,  and  2  tobacco  storage  warehouses  In  these  provinces.    More  barns  are 
under  construction  and  plans  are  to  increase  production  substantially.     It  is 
believed  that  a  crop  cf  2  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  could  bo  pro- 
duced within  3  years, 

Colombo  is  the  center  of  Ceylon's  tobacco  manuf  cturing  industry.  Its 
first  mechanized  cigarette  factory  went  into  epo ro.tion  in  that  city  in  1927. 
Ten  years  later  the  second  cigarette  factory  to  produce  machine-made  cigarettes 
went  into  production.    Those  two  establishments  have  recently  boon  modernized 
and  arc  today  successfully  taking  care  of  domestic  requirements . 
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TotrJL  output  of  cigarettes  for  the  year  ending  March  1951  was  3,4-00,000 
pounds  which  was  treble  the  annual  average  for  the  years  just  prior  to  lie  rid 
TJ~r  II.  3/  Factory  production  during  1950-51  was  about  2,500,000  pounds  cor- 
prrod  with  approximately  2,000,000  pounds  in  19-49-50.    The  output  of  a  factory 
producing  smoking  t  baccc  was  about  70,000  pounds  in  1950-51  compared  with 
60,000  pounds  in  1949-50,  and  approximately  10,000  pounds  prewar, 

The  outlook  for  Ceylon's  tobacco  nanufacturing  Industry  is  deemed  to  bo 
Seed.    Only  taxation  can  slow  up  the  rr.te  cf  expansion.    The  cc-: -.panics  manu- 
facture a  wide  range  cf  brands  \/bich  include  cigarettes  rr.de  entirely  of 
United  States  fluc-curod  tobacco,  others  rr.de  of  100  percent  Indian  flue-  cured, 
and  still  ethers  nadc  entirely  of  domestic  air-cured  tcbacco,  D._mostically 
rrnufacturcd  cigarot  os,  packed  in  tins  containing  50  pieces,  range  in  price 
from  Rs.  1.00,  Rs.  1.50,  Rs.  3.00  to  Rs.  3.90  (20.05,  31.275,  62.55,  and 
81.315  U.  S.  ccnts)z/.    Imported  brrnds  such  as  State  Express  555  and  Craven 
"A"  retail  at  Rs.  5.50  ($1.15)  and  Rs.  5.00  ($1.04.)  respectively  in  tins  of  50 
United  States  cigarettes  are  not  available. 


3/  Trade  estimate.  Those  cigarettes  weigh  about  2,2  lb.  p^r  thousand. 
Lj  One  Ceylon  rupee  cruals  2C.o'5  U.  S,  cents. 
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The  Tobacco  Situation  in  Suma- 

By  George  W.  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 


High-level  estate  officials  in  Sumatra  are  quite  apprehensive  about  the 
immediate  future  of  the  Deli  cigar  wrapper,  and  are  pessimistic  regarding  the 
long-tern  outlook  for  increased  production.    Therefore,  it  appears  that 
United  States  cigar  wrapper  growers  will  not  meet  with  the  competition  from 
Sumatra  that  existed  in  prewar  years.    Another  factor  favorable  to  United  States 
tobacco  growers  is  the  fact  that  the  Island  is  a  very  good  potential  market 
for  Virginia-type  cigarettes,  which  could  provide  an  export  market  for 
United  States  flue-cured  leaf. 

Sumatra's  tobacco-growing  industry  today  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
producing  groups  %     (1)  large  estates  operated  principally  by  Europeans  and 
(2)  small  plots  worked  by  natives.    Producing  companies  on  the  estates 
specialize  in  fine  i/rappers  exclusively  for  export,  while  native  production 
is  principally  to  provide  tobacco  for  domestic  consumption.    Sumatra  imports 
no  leaf  tobacco,  but  substantial  quantities  of  cut  tobacco  are  imported 
regularly. 


1/    Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  marketing  Act.    I  jr.  Van  Dyne  acknowledges  the  help  given  hira  by  the 
staff  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Djalaarta,  and  trado  sources. 
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Production  of  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  is  confined  to  an  area  on  the 
northeast  coast  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  Medan,  which  is  the  capital  and 
commercial  center  of  the  Island.    Belawan,  17  miles  away,  is  its  port.  The 
famous  northeast  coast  tobacco  section  is  known  as  the  Deli  cigar  wrapper 
district.    The  leaf  grown  in  this  district  ranges  in  types  between  United  States 
light  and  dark  air-cured.    The  bulk  of  the  Sumatra  wrapper  leaf  is  light 
greenish  brown  to  brown  in  color  and  burns  to  a  white  clinging  ash.    The  leaf 
is  thin  and  elastic  and  ranks  among  the  finest  cigar  wrappers  in  the  world. 
The  species  is  Nicptiaiia  tabacum  and  belongs  to  the  botanical  family  known 
as  Solanaccac.    Other  members  of  this  family  are  the  potato  and  the  tomato. 

Soils  in  the  Sumatra  wrapper-tobacco  district  apparently  have  greater 
influence  in  fixing  the  commercial  characteristics  and  quality  of  the  leaf 
than  other  factors,  such  as  varieties,  climate,  and  cultural  and  curing 
practices.  2/  The  soils  are  primarily  of  volcanic  origin,  rich  in  minerals 
and  underlaid  with  older  marine  rocks  or  sediment,  cf  which  there  ere  out- 
er oppings  at  certain  points.    They  vary  in  color  from  red  to  brown  and  grey 
to  black,  and  in  texture  from  clay  loams  to  sandy  loams  and  black  dust  soil. 
Eight  distinct  soils  have  been  recognized.    Five  arc  strictly  volcanic  soils j 
two  are  alluvial  scils|  and  the  remaining  type,  of  which  there  arc  only 
limited  areas  in  the  tobacco  district,  is  soil  derived  from  marine  rocks  and 
sediments. 

Sumatra  too.,  has  its  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests.    The  most  serious 
diseases  affecting  the  growing  tobacco  plants  are  slime  sickness  (Granville 
wilt),  frogcye  ( Cerccspcra  nicotianac ) ,  mosaic    virus,  and  pscudo  mosaic. 
Among  the  pests  which  do  most  damage  in  the  field  arc  caterpillars,  grass- 
hoppers, aphids,  and  capsid  bugs.    In  the  fermentation  buildings  and  tobacco . 
storage  warehouses,  damage  from  the  tobacco  beetle  (Lasioderma)  is  most 
feared . 

Deli  wrapper  tobacco  is  grown  on  large  plantations,  rather  than  small 
or  medium-sized  farms  such  as  arc  common  in  the  United  States.    Only  one 
crop  of  tobacco  is  harvested  each  year,  the  seme  land  being  used  for  tobacco 
cultivation  only  once  in  8  years.    The  year  following  the  tobacco  harvest 
natives  are  permitted  to  cultivate  a  dry  rice  crop,  and  the  land  then  lies 
falloxtf  for  about  7  years. 


2/  Sec  J.  B.  Gibbs,  Tobacco  Production  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  (Foreign 
Scries  We.  SI),  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  March  194-0. 
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Estato  production  2/  during  the  5  years  1935-39  averaged  30,715,000 
pounds  Lj  but  decreased  to  about  12,000,000  pounds  in  1949  and  9,000,000 
pounds  in  1950.  -  The  estimate  for  the  1951  crop  is  7,500,000  pounds  duo  to 
continued  political  disturbances,  particularly  the  January-February  strike 
of  field  workers.    Acreage  drooped  from  the  prewar  annual  average  of  31,000 
acres  to  13,000  in  194-9  and  10,000  in  1950.    The  estimate  for  1951  is 
placed  at  9,000  acres. 

The  production  of  Sumatra  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  began  in  1863.    It  was 
started  by  a  single  planter,  J,  Nicnhuijs,  who  secured  a  concession  for  the 
use  of  land  on  which  to  grot;  tobacco  from  the  Sultan  of  Deli,    After  success- 
ful  trial  plantings,  probably  froD  seed  originating  in  Manila  or  Havana, 
Mr.  Nicnhuijs  organized  a  plantation  conpany  in  18'->£  f°r  large-scale  produc- 
tion.   Following  this  start,  several-  other  Netherlands  companies,  including 
the  Deli  Maatschappij ,  were  organized,  and  by  1872  annual  production  of 
wrapper  tobacco  passed  the  1-nillion-pcund  nark  and  by  1880  exceeded  10  nillion 
pounds.    Between  1900  and  1918  production  ranged  between  4-0  and  52  nillion 
pounds  annually.         During  the  early  1900 's  there  was  evidence  of  consolida- 
tion in  the  industry.    World  liar  I  accelerated  this  tendency,  and 'the  nunber 
of  separate  Suratra  wrapper  tobacco  companies  listed  on  the  Anstordan 
exchange  decreased  fron  21  in  1913  to  9  in  1925.    This  consolidation  of  the 
industry  progressed,  and  today  Sumatra's  cigar,  wrapper  tobacco  industry  is 
alnost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  conpanics  popularly  known  as  the  "Big  Four," 
headed  by  the  Deli  Maatschappij  which  was  established  in  1869.  These 
cenpanies  are  largely  responsible  for  the  widespread  popularity  of  Sumatra's 
loaf  tobacco  as  a  wrapper  for  high-grade  cigars  and  are  striving  hard  to  regain 
trade  lost  because  of  Uorld  Far  II  and  the  norc  recent  political  disturbances. 

Prior  to  Vorld  War  I,  the  industry  was  comprised  of  about  80  estates 
which  held  under  concession  approximately  650,000  acres  of  which  about 
50  percent  was  good  tobacco  land,  although  just  under  5  percent  was  planted 
in  tobacco  annually.  6/    Currently,  there  are  about  30  estates,  and  indica- 
tions arc  that  the  Government  will  reduce  estate  acreage  to  315,000  acres  in 
1951  and  125,000  by  19bl,    If  plans  materialize,  the  land  thus  acquired  would 
be  used  principally  for  the  production  of  food  crops. 


3/  Fomented  weight. 

Lj  The  record  crop  of  52  nillion  pounds  was  nearly  equaled  by  the  1929  harvest 
of  51.8  Million  pounds.    Since  then  the  trend  has  been  downward. 

Source:  .  Trade, 
6/  Average  1935-39. 


The  time  of  planting  tobacco  depends  on  the  altitude.    Seed  beds  for 
upland  territory  are  prepared  about  December  25  and  in  the  lowlands  during 
the  second  week  in  January.    Between  4-0  and  4-5  days  after  sowing,'  the  plants 
are  large  and  hardy  enough  to  be  transplanted  in  the  open  field.-  Harvesting 
takes  place  from  60  to  90  days  after  transplanting,  according  to  weather 
conditions.    The  Sumatra  plant  reaches  a  height  of  from  5  to  8  feet  and  is 
not  topped.    It  produces  24-  to  28  usable  leaves.    To  ensure  an  even  ripening 
of  the  entire  crop,  two  leaves  arc  plucked  from  each  stalk  every  two  days, 
beginning  at  the  bottom.    The  leaves  are  gathered  in  the  early  morning 
while  it  is  cool  and  brought  to  thatched-roof  curing  sheds  in  matting  baskets. 
The  average  curing  shed  is  180  by  72  feet,  about  4-0  foot  high  at  the  ridge 
polo  and  9  foot  at  the  eaves.    One  shed  will  accomodate  about  50,000  plants.  ' 

'Sumatra  cigar-wrapper  tobacco  is  air-cured  and  then  put  through  a 
scientific  fermenting  process.    The  leaf  is  then  re graded  by  experts  and 
rotied  into  hands  containing  about  35  leaves'.    Those,  hands,  arc  checked  for- 
size  and  grade  and  pressed  into  bales.     The  standard  weight  of  each  bale  is 
80  kilos  (176  pounds).    The  bales  are  30  inches  square  and  9  to  12  inches  • 
high,  according  to  the  size  of  the  leaf,  and  arc  wrapped  for  export  in  strong 
Borneo  matting. 

In  addition  to  the  estate  cigar-wrapper  tobacco  grown  by  Europeans  in  the 
Deli  district,  air- and  sun-cured  tobacco  is  produced  in  small  plots  by  natives 
throughout  Sumatra.    The  bulk  of  this  tobacco  is  the  strong,  dark  cigar  type, 
but  substantial  quantities  of  milder,  lighter  varieties  are  now  being  produced 
because  q  definite  trend  from  strong,  dark  tobacco  to  milder,  brighter  loaf 
is  being  established,  particularly  for  use  in  cigarettes.    Native  tobacco 
is  used  mainly  for  cigarettes,  but  important  quantities  arc  consumed  in 
cheroots,  and  pipe  and  chewing  tobacco.    The  cured  tobacco  is  sold  in  the 
form  of  fine-cut,  coarse-cut,  and  twist.    Most  of  this  is  produced  on  the 
west  coast  130  to  170  kilometers  (80.8  to  105.6  miles)  from  Padang,  mainly 
in  the  district,?  of  Pajacombo,  Sidikalang,  Batukarang,  and  is  known  as  Kerf 
tobacco  when  cured  and  cut.    Total  production  of  Kerf  throughout  the  Island 
just  prior  to'  World  '  ar  II  was  estimated  at  about  10  million  pounds,  compared 
with  approximately  15  million  pounds  in  1950.    In  curing  Kerf,  the  green 
leaves  are  first  tied  in  bundles  of  about  50  leaves  each  and  bulked  until.  .  .  ■ 
the  desired  color  is  developed.     After  this  process,  the  leaves  are  shredded 
with  a  large  knife.    The  resultant  cut  tobacco  is  th^n. spread  in  the  sun  on 
bamboo  matting  until  dry.    The  natives  consume  much  of  it  immediately  after 
curing,  but  the  bettor  grades  ar.  usually  stored  for  a  few  months  during  v/hich 
time  the  product  undergoes  a  fermentation  process.    This  tobacco  competes  in 
the  local  market  with  a  similar  variety,  principally  fine-cut  tobacco, 
imported  from  Java.    Currently,  the  price  for  the  better  quality  domestic  Kerf 
averages  about  Rs.  20  per  kilo  (02.38  p^.r  pound)  compared  with  Rs.  27.50 
(,;3.27  per  pound)  for  the  imported  tobacco.  7/ 

7/  One  Indonesian  rupee  equals  26.3  United  States  cents. 
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During  Uorld  War  II  the  Japanese  arranged  for  cone  of  the  members  of 
the  Deli  Maatschappij  who  wore  prisoners  of  war  in  Modern  to  produce  a  type 
of  Virginia  flue-cured  tobacco,  but  this  was  unsuccessful  because  the  soil 
and  climate  were  unsuitable.    Hoircver,  this  type  has  since  been  grown  for 
sun  and  air  curing,  and  production  is  being  expanded,  particularly  in  the 
west  coast  region  near  Padang.    The  price  for  the  sun-  and  air-cured  Virginia 
type  which  is  usually  brighter  in  color  than  Kerf,  ranges  from  Rs.  20  to 
Rs.  24.50  per  kilo  ('  2.38  to .  f-2.92  per  pound).    The  best  quality  of  this  kind 
of  tobacco  is  imported  from  Java  and  sells  as  high  as  Rs.  35  per  kilo 
($4.17  per  pound)  for  the  bright  fine-cut  product.    Sumatra's  dark  coarsc- 
cut  and  twist  tobacco  sells  as  low  as  Rs,  5  per  kilo  (59.4-  United  ,  tatcs  cents 
por  pound) . 

.  High  prices,  top;eth^r  with  the  chaotic  labcr  situation,  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  slowing  up  progress  in  Sumatra's  tobacco  industry.  Cigarette 
manufacture  is  still  conducted  principally  by  hand-roll  operators  as  there 
are  only  two  mechanized  tobacco  factories  on  the  Island,  one  at  Siantar  and 
one  at/i-iedan.  8/    Their  combined  output  of  cigarettes  during  1950  was 
estimated  at  only  350  .million  pieces.    Further,  the  importation  of  machine- 
made  cigarettes  fro:.:  Java  during  1950,  according  to  the  trade,  dropped  to 
about  1.8  billion  pieces.    Total  consumption  of  machine-made  cigarettes 
currently  is  approximately  one-third  below  the  prewar  average. 

Java-made  Virginia-type  cigarettes  weighing  slightly  less  than  a  kilo 
per  thousand,  manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  United  States  and  Java  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  arc  selling  at  prices  ranging  from  Rs.  1.25  to  Rs.  4. 00 
(32.9  cents  to  §1.05)  per  pack  of  20  pieces..    The  prices  for  somewhat  similar 
domestic  cigarettes  range  from  Rs.  1,00  to  Rs.  2.00  (26.3  to  52.6  United  States 
cents)  per  pack  of  20  pieces.    The  market  is  short  so  prices  are  increasing. 
However,  due  to  high  wages,  sales  of  the  more  expensive  Virginia-type 
cigo.rettes  imported  from  Java  are  increasing.    Plans  are  to  manufacture  in 
Java  for  import  to  Sumatra  new  brands  containing  blends  of  100  percent 
Unite--  States  flue-cured  tobacco,  or  brands  containing  a  high  proportion  of 
this  type. 

Because  of  the  existing  exceptional  foreign  exchange  regulations,  the 
sales  of  imported  English-made  straight  Virginia  brands,  such  as  State  Express 
555,  Players,  and  Gold  Flake,  as  well  as  United  States-made  Camels, 
Lucky  Strike,  Chesterfield,  etc.,  o.re  principally  in  the  hands  of  the 
clandestine  trade.    Prices  are  fabulous,  ranging  fro::  Rs,  20  to  Rs.  25 
($5.26  to  06.58)  per  tin  of  50  for  English  cigarettes,  and  Rs.  5  to  6 
($1.31  to  $1.58)  per  pack  of  20  for  United  States  popular  brands. 


8/    Heap  Chuan  Tobacco  Company,  Siantar  j  Pagi  Tobacco  Company,  Hcdan, 


In  addition  to  the  ■  consumption  in  Sunatra  of  regular  nachind^riadG- : 
cigarettes,  the  trade  believe  the  consunpticn  of  cigarettes  nadc  by  operators 
of  hand-rolling  apparatus,  which  nakes  a  single  cigarette  at  a  tine,  -and 
cigarettes'  actually  nade  by  hand 'is  in  excess  of  b  billion  piuces  annually. 
The  nost  popular  and'  nost  expensive  of 'these  are  known  as  Kretek  cigajretltes. 
The  bulk  of  the so :  are • nade  in  Java,  by  hand-rolling  nachine  operators  who 
use  uaize  husks  instead  of .cigarette  paper  to  forn  the  cigarette.    The  tobacco 
is  generally  a  dark  type  flavored- with  cloves  or  other  spices  to  iriprovc 
the  taste- .    This  variety  is  also  nade  in  Sunatra  where  incense -to  inprovo 
the  arona  is  sonotiues  included  in  the  blend  which  is  then  wrapped  into 
cigarette  forn  hk  rolling  in  Nepah  pain,  although  naizo  husks  or  paper  •• 
are  occasionally  used.    Inported  Kretek  cigarettes  sell  as  high  as  Rs.  1.50 
(39  United  States  cents)  for  10  pieces  compared  with  Rs.  0.50  to  0.60 
(13  to' .  16  United  States  cents)  for  donestic  Kretek  brands  in  10' s  packets. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 


The  Tobacco  Trade  in  the  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco 
and  the  International  Zone  of  Tangier  l/ 

By  J,  Barnard  Gibbs 
Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist 


No  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco  or  in  the  Inter** 
national  Zone  of  Tangier,    Consumption  in  the  areas,  which  has  increased 
siibstantially  since  prewar  years  and  now  totals  about  4-  million  pounds 
annually,  is  supplied  entirely  by  imports.    In  addition,  the  Port  of 
Tangier  is  a  transhipping  point  for  over  4-  million  pounds,  principally 
tobacco  products,  which  are  destined  for  Europe,  Africa,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  substantial  share  in  the  market  in  the 
two  areas,  and  has  also  been  the  source  of  supply  for  most  of  the  tobacco 
products  transhipped  through  Tangier,    Some  further  increase  in  con- 
sumption in  the  areas  is'  anticipated  during  the  next  few  years,  and  if 
United  States  leaf,  principally  dark  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  types, 
can  be  made  available  at  prices  competitive  with  leaf  from  Latin  America, 
the  United  States  share  in  the  market  will  likely  increase.    The  future  of 
the  transhipment  tro.de  is  uncertain  since  most  of  the  cigarettes  and  other 
tobacco  products  enter  black  market  channels  after  leaving  the  Port  of 
Tangier,    There  is  no  indication  of  an  immediate  decline  in  this  trade, 
however,  as  shipments  during  January  through  April  1951  were  about  equal 
to  those  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1950,  ..... 

The  majority  of  consumers  in  Spanish  Morocco  and  the  Tangier  Zone  have 
low  incomes,  and  retail  prices  for  tobacco  products  arc  held  at  reasonable 
levels  in  order  to  assure  a  relatively  high  volume  of  sales.    Some  brands 

-  l/  Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act,    Mr,  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by. the  staff  of 
the  United  States  Legation  in  Tangier, 
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of  cigarettes  are  sold  as  low  as  S  U,  S,  cents  per  package  of  20,  and 
standard  United  States  brands  are  sold  officially  at  18  U.  S.  cents. 
Black  market  sales  represent  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  distribution 
of  United  States  cigarettes  and  many  other  products,  both  of  United  States 
and  other  origin.    Black  market  prices  arc  generally  below  prices  for 
similar  products  at  official  outlets, 

Spanish  Morocco 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  products  in  the  Spanish  Zone  of 
'Morocco  is  controlled  by  a  monopoly  company  which  operates  under  authority 
granted  by  the  local  government.    The  company  manufactures  smoking 
mixtures,  cigarettes,  and  a  limited  number  of  cigars.    It  also  imports 
tobacco  products  for  sale  through  its  retail  outlets  and  exports  some 
products  principally  to  the  International  Zone  of  Tangier, 

Annual  tobacco  requirements  for  manufacture  by  the  Monopoly  averaged 
about  2,9  million  pounds  during  the  years  194-8  through  1950,    It  is  esti- 
mated that  of  this  amount  about  0,4-  million  pounds  came  from  the 
United  States  as  leaf,  sif tings,  and  cut  tobacco.    The  latter,  which  rep- 
resented about  one-fourth  of  the  total,  has  been  a  mixture  of  United  States 
leaf  prepared  for  processing  into  cigarettes  by  the  Monopoly,    The  leaf 
and  sif tings  have  been  principally  dark  types  for  use  by  the  Monopoly  in 
the  production  of  dark  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures.    There  is  a  strong 
demand  in  the  native  population  for  products  containing  United  States  fire- 
cured  and  dark  air-cured  leaf,  and  if  this  leaf  can  be  made  available  at 
low  prices,  prospects  for  increased  sales  arc  favorable. 

Table  1  shows  officially  reported  imports  and  exports  of  leaf  and 
tobacco  products  by  Spanish  Morocco,  194-6  through  1949. 


Table  1,  -Spanish  Morocco 
and  tobacco 

:    Imports  and  exports  of  tobacco 
products,  194-6-49  l/ 

leaf 

:  Imports 

o             Exports  2/ 

!  Leaf  3/    .  Smoking 
*                  *  tobacco 

Cigars  and         T~    .  Smoking 
;  cigarettes;       Lc£U     \  tobacco 

Cigars  and 
•  cigarettes 

:  lf000  lb.;l,000  lb. 

:  1,000  lb.  :  1,000  lb.;  1,000  lb. 

•  1,000  lb. 

;      2,903    t  18 

:       117       \         22      :  260 
:       264       :       139      :  131 
°        49       *          0      :  373 
:       123        :           0      :  205 

i  0 
i  4 
22 

:  2 

l/  The  International  Zone  of  Tangier  is  given  as  the  principal  source  of 
imports  and  exports. 

2/  Excludes  deliveries  to  the  Spanish  controlled  towns  of  Ceuta  and  Mellilla. 
3/  Includes  sif tings  and  scrap. 
Lj  Less  than  500  pounds, 

5/  Correct  as  indicated  by  all  available  official  data.    Revised  data „f or 
T.949,  which  will  accompany  1950  trade  figures,  may  show  a  corrected  xigure. 

Sources    Official  sources. 
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In  addition  to  the  officially  reported  imports  and  exports  of  tobacco 
products  which  are  controlled  by  the  Spanish  Moroccan  Monopoly  Company, 
there  are  substantial  black  market  imports  and  some  black  market  exports. 
The  illegal  import  of  prodxicts  is  believed  to  exceed  the  officially 
reported  trade  in  products. 

International  Zone  of  Tangier 

The  tobacco  trade  of  the  International  Zone  of  Tangier,  which  includes 
,    the  city  of  Tangier  and  an  area  of  about  150  square  miles  along  the  Med- 
iterranean and  Atlantic  Coasts,  is  controlled  by  a  Monopoly  Company.  This 
company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  of  Franch  Morocco  and 
operates  under  a  franchise  from  the  International  Administration  of  the 
Tangier  Zone.    There  are  no  tobacco  factories  in  the  International  Zone, 
and  activities  of  the  Monopoly  Company  are  limited  to  the  import  and  sale 
of  products  through  its  established  retail  outlets. 

The  Monopoly  Company's  franchise  expires  in  1953  and  the  Inter- 
national Administration  is  currently  drafting  the  terms  for  a  new 
franchise.    It  is  reported  that  consideration  is  being  given  to  requiring 
the  organization  that  qualifies  for  the  new  franchise  to  build  a  tobacco 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  International  Zone.  ,  The  plant,  if  established, 
would  be  permitted  to  manufacture  both  for  sale  in  the  Zone  and  in  bond 
for  export. 

In  the  International  Zone  the  postwar  sale  of  tobacco  products  has 
been  many  times  the  prewar  level,  owing  in  part  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
population  during  and  immediately  following  the  war.    Officially  reported 
combined  sales  of  all  products  average  about  330,000  pounds  annually  dur- 
ingthc  year  194-7  through  1950  as  compared  with  only  about  11,000  pounds 
annually  during  the  years  1935-39.    Products  included  in  the  officially 
.   reported  postwar  sales  are  principally  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco. 
They  include  practically  all  brands  of  United  States  cigarettes  and 
smoking  mixtures. 

Table  2  shows  combined  total  sales  of  tobacco  products  by  the  Monopoly 
Company  for  the  years  194-7  through  1950, 

Table  2,  -International  Zone  of  Tangier:    Combined  total  sales  of 
tobacco  products  by  the  Monopoly  Company,  194-7-50 


Year 

s                                Monopoly  sales 

Total 

Monopoly 
:      products  l/  : 

Other 

1.000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

1.000  lbs. 

.1     ...    159     •  ! 

225 

328  . 

.  1  .....  198 

!  130 

',  300 

207 

!  93 

\  298 

:  152 

:  145 

1/  Products  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  of  French  Morocco, 


Source:    Official  Sources,' 


In  addition  to  official  sales  handled  through  the  International  Zone 
Monopoly  Company,  there  is  a  large  black  market  sale.    Black  market  prices 
for  products  from  sources  other  than  the  French  Moroccan  Monopoly  are 
generally  below  official  prices,  and  many  observers  report  that  black  market 
sales  are  equivalent  to  at  least  one-third  of  sales  through  official  outlets. 

Transhipment  trader    The  transhipment  trade  through' "Tangier  includes  a 
movement  of  leaf  and  tobacco  products  which  clears  through  the  customs  of  the 
International  Zone  and  moves  on  principally  to  Spanish  and  French  Morocco. 
In  addition  to  this  movement,  there  is  an  even  larger  transhipment  in  bond, 
principally  cigarettes,  through  the  Port  of  Tangier, 

Table  3  shows  duty-paid  transhipments  that  moved  through  the  t Inter- 
national Zone  during  the  years  1948  through  1950. 

Table  3.  -International  Zone  of  Tangier:    Transhipments  of  leaf 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  by  source,  194-8-50  l/ 


Year     Leaf  tobacco  2/  :  Cigarettes 


Total  leaf 
Other  products  :    and  products 


U.S.  „  Other  .Total  0°U,S. 


Other  .Total  „U.  S,  "Other  "Total  °0U.  S,  .Other  ".Total 


:1,000°1,000°1,000°1,000 


1, 000 : 1 , 000 : 1, 000 : 1, 000 5 1, 000 : 1, 000 1 1, 000 :1, 000 


1948..: 

42 

1949..- 

564 

1950..: 

236 

lbs. : 

lbs,  °. 

lbs.: 

lbs.: 

lbs. : 

lbs. : 

146: 

17°: 

163  °: 

2: 

20! 

106: 

13° 

119: 

49; 

33: 

• 

82: 

110: 

22: 

132: 

20: 

7: 

27: 

895 


l/  Most  of  the  duty  collected  for  shipments  intransit  to  French  Morocco  and 

the  Spanish  Zone  is  rebated  to  the  governments  of  those  areas, 

2/  Includes  siftings  and  scrap,  blended  leaf,  and  cut  tobacco  for  cigarette 

manufacture. 

Source:    Official  sources. 

The  authorities  at  Tangier  do  not  compile  records  of  the  intransit 
movement  of  leaf  tobacco  and  all  tobacco  products  through  the  port.  Beginning 
with  the  year  1949*  however,  they  have  kept  records  of  the  intransit  movement 
of  cigarettes  from  the  United  States,  which  arc  reported  to  account  for  most 
of  the  intransit  shipments.    These  were  as  f ollows : 

Million  pieces 

1949    1,232,--" 

1950   '   1,377  o 

1951  (January  through  April  27)  456 

Destinations  for  the  intransit  movement  out  of  the  free  pqri  are  several^ . 
European  and  African  countries  and  also  countries  "in  othek  parts  of  the"'  . 
world,  including  some  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.      \  " 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES — TOBACCO 

The  Tobacco  Situation  in  Greece  and  Turkey  1/ 

By  J.  Barnard  Gibbs 
Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist 


Greece  and  Turkey  have  always  been  the  leading  producing  and  export- 
ing countries  of  oriental-type  tobacco,  and  during  postwar  years  their 
combined  productions  and  combined  exports  have  represented  about  two- 
thirds  of  world  output  and  international  trade  in  oriental  leaf r  During 
the  3  years  19U8  through  1950,  the  combined  leaf  production  of  the  two 
countries  was  about  16  percent  above  the  1935-39  average  and  exports  were 
about  8  percent  above  the  prewar  levels. 

Turkey  is  responsible  for  the  increases  in  production  and  exports  of 
the  two  countries.    In  prewar  years  Greece  was  the  leading  producing  pud 
exporting  country,  but  since  the  war  Turkey's  production  and  exports  have 
averaged  more  than  double  those  of  Greece.    With  the  decline  of  guerrilla 
warfare  in  19U8  and  its  end  in  19^9,  Greece  was  able  to  expand  its  leaf 
production.    This  increase,  together  with  a  continued  high  level  of  pro- 
duction in  Turkey  and  a  world  demand  for  leaf  from  the  two  countries  only 
moderately  above  the  prewar  level,  has  resulted  in  an  accumulated  export 
surplus  of  the  leaf.    Large  1950  crops  that  will  be  ready  for  export  in 
the  fall  of  1951  and  anticipated  higher  productions  in  1951  will  result 
in  further  increases  in  export  surpluses  unless  there  is  a  material 
increase  in  export  demand,  which  seems  unlikely  at  present.    World  con- 
sumption of  oriental  leaf  is  expected  to  increase  only  slightly  in  the 
next  2  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  the  other 
two  leading  oriental- type  tobacco  countries,  will  supply  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  world  requirements  than  they  have  in  recent  years. 


1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  staffs 
of  the  United  States  Embassies  at  Athens  and  Ankara. 
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Other  developments  in  the  tobacco  situation  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
since  the  war  have  included  higher  domestic  consumption  of  tobacco  and  a 
shift  in  export  markets c    Exports  to  Western  Germany  have  declined  sharply, 
but  larger  exports  to  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
many  other  countries  have  more  than  compensated  for  this  decrease.  The 
demand  in  several  of  the  countries  to  which  exports  have  been  increased 
has  been  for  higher  quality  leaf  than  traditionally  purchased  by  Germany. 
This,  together  with  somewhat  larger  than  normal  proportions  of  low-grade 
leaf  in  postwar  production,  has  resulted  in  current  surplus  stocks  being 
predominately  of  low  grade . 

Leaf  Production  and  Marketing 

Tobacco  production  in  Turkey  and  Greece  rose  from  a  combined  total 
in  19U5  of  about  196,209,000  pounds  to  328,U85,000  pounds  in  19U7  and 
averaged  about  310,8U9,000  pounds  in  19U8-50,  which  is  substantially 
above  the  1935-39  average  production  of  261,197,000  pounds.    For  1951  the 
output  is  at  present  forecast  at  about  3^8,327,000  pounds. 

The  increase  in  production  has  been  entirely  in  Turkey,  where  the 
19U8-50  average  was  about  196,209,000  pounds  as  compared  with  the  prewar 
level  of  128,5oU,000  pounds.    Production  in  Greece  for  the  past  3  years 
averaged  only  108,025,000  pounds  as  compared  with  the  1935-39  average  of 
132,693,000  pounds.    For  1951  it  is  anticipated  that  with  favorable 
weather  conditions,  production  in  Greece  will  be  about  138,890,000  pounds 
and  in  Turkey  about  209,U37,000  pounds. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  tons  of  cigar  leaf  and  a  small  production 
of  semi-oriental  leaf  in  Turkey,  of  which  about  14i0,000  pounds  annually 
of  the  latter  is  reported  to  have  been  flue-cured  in  recent  years,  the 
crops  of  the  two  countries  are  of  the  oriental  sun-cured  type.    There  are 
substantial  differences,  however,  between  the  tobacco  grown  in  different 
sections  of  the  countries  and  even  in  different  localities  within  a  single 
producing  district.    The  production  of  the  better  quality  aromatic  leaf  is 
limited  generally  to  hilly,  poor  soils  in  specific  sections  of  the  two 
countries.    Tobacco  grown  on  most  of  the  lowlands  and  in  some  of  the  hilly 
districts  are  less  aromatic. 

. Much  of  the  expansion  in  output  in  Turkey  since  the  war  has  been  on 
soils  that  are  not  suited  to  the  production  of  the  aromatic  leaf*  In 
Greece,  where  the  total  output  has  not  been  increased,  postwar  production 
has  included  a  larger  than  normal  proportion  of  the  less  aromatic  tobacco, 
since  guerrilla  warfare  was  centered  in  the  hilly  sections  of  some  of  the 
best  tobacco  producing  districts  until  19 h9 • 

The  postwar  expansion  in  output  on  lands  not  suited  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  quality  leaf  and  the  accumulation  of  export  supplies  of 
leaf  from  such  lands  have  now  caused  Government  agencies  concerned  with 
tobacco  to  become  more  interested  in  control  over  production.  Both 
countries  have  tobacco  laws  which  can  be  used  to  restrict  the  production 
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of  leaf  to  certain  soil  types  in  well-def ined  districts.    In  Greece, 
growers  are  not  permitted  to  produce  tobacco  except  under  permits  granted 
by  village  leaders  in  tobacco  districts;  in  Turkey,  growers  must  have  a 
license  from  an  office  of  the  Turkish  Tobacco  Monopoly.    It  is  reported 
that  beginning  with  195?  the  Governments  of  both  countries  will  insist  on 
some  reduction  in  total  acreage  and  will  refuse  permits  to  growers  on  the 
least  desirable  land.    This,  together  with  a  limited  shift  in  some  tobacco 
districts  to  cotton  and  other  crops,  which  currently  afford  higher  returns 
than  tobacco,  may  result  in  some  decline  in  the  future  leaf  output  of  the 
two  countries. 

Tobacco  growers  in  Greece  and  Turkey  are  subject  to  some  supervision 
by  Government  agencies  in  the  planting,  cultivation,  curing,  and  grading 
of  their  crops*    In  Greece  these  functions  are  performed  by  a  semi-Govern- 
ment agency  financed  by  a  2  percent  tax  on  the  sale  of  leaf,  and  in 
Turkey  the  supervision  is  by  the  country*  s  Tobacco  Monopoly.    The  market- 
ing, manipulation,  and  storage  of  tobacco  in  both  countries  are  also 
subject  to  some  Government  control. 

In  Greece  the  Government  maintains  a  guaranteed  price  system  and  con- 
trols the  manipulation  and  storage  of  tobacco,  including  wages  paid  to 
manipulators,  and  handling  and  storage  costs.    Prices  to  growers  by  grades 
in  each  village  where  tobacco  is  sold  are  fixed  by  the  Government  as  a 
multiple  of  the  1938  or  1939  prices,  the  year  selected  as  a  base  for  each 
village  being  the  year  in  which  the  quality  of  the  leaf  and  the  price 
range  were  more  nearly  normal.    The  multiple  of  the  base  prices  for  each 
crop  is  established  prior  to  marketing  and  is  uniform  for  all  markets  and 
grades  of  leaf.    Factors  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  multiple 
for  each  year  include  the  degree  of  currency  inflation,  production  cost 
to  growers,  and  the  general  price  level- of  commodities  purchased  by  growers. 
For  the  1950  crop  the  support  prices  were  fixed  at  260  times  the  prewar 
base  prices. 

Market  prices  to  farmers  for  the  better  grades  of  Greek  tobacco  have 
averaged  close  to  or  above  the  guaranteed  prices  in  each  of  the  postwar 
years,  but  prices  for  low  grades  have  been  below  the  Government's  guaran- 
tees, and  Government  payments  to  growers  have  therefore  been  large.  Funds 
for  payments  have  come  from  general  Government  revenues  which  include 
proceeds  from  the  taxes  on  leaf  tobacco,  which  are  paid  by  leaf  buyers. 
The  taxes  on  leaf  tobacco  now  in  effect  in  Greece  are  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  market  price 
of  tobacco  to  farmers 

1.  Central  Government  tax  on  tobacco 

bought  for  use  by  domestic 

manufacturers   lluQ 

2.  Municipal  tax  which  applies  to  all 

leaf   2.8  " 

3.  Special  tax  on  all  leaf  to  provide 

funds  for  th^:  semi-official  agency 
concerned  with  supervising  production, 
marketing,  and  storage  of  leaf   2.0 


_ 
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There  is  no  well  defined  price  support  program  in  operation  in 
Turkey.    The  Turkish  Monopoly,  however,  competes  with  private  merchants 
in  the  purchase  of  leaf  from  growers.    It  buys  its  requirements  for 
domestic  manufacture  and  also  buys  for  export.    Its  purchases  for  export 
are  to  fill  foreign  orders  it  receives  and  also  to  take  up  supplies  for 
which  there  is  not  a  ready  export  demand.    Its  postwar  purchases  of  sur- 
plus export  supplies  of  leaf  have  been  large  and  have  been  made  at  prices 
generally  above  those  offered  by  private  exporters.    Consequently,  it  has 
supported  prices.    In  its  postwar  operations  the  Monopoly  has  followed  a 
policy  of  fixing  maximum  prices  by  grades  for  each  crop  by  each  market  in 
the  producing  districts,  but  it  gives  no  guarantees  of  minimum  prices. 
Its  fixed  maximum  prices  are  set  in  accordance  with  production  costs,  the 
size  of  the  crop  involved,  and  the  outlook  for  export  prices. 

To  cover  possible  losses  on  excess  export  supplies  of  leaf  bought  by 
the  Monopoly,  the  Turkish  Government  has  collected  a  tax  on  all  leaf  sales 
since  19u5.    The  tax  is  paid  by  tobacco  farmers  and  the  rate  was  originally 
5  percent  of  the  market  returns  to  farmers  from  tobacco.    It  was  subse- 
quently reduced  to  h  percent  and  for  the  1950  crop  was  reduced  to  2  per- 
cent.   Only  limited  amounts  of  the  tax  fund  have  been  needed  to  date  to 
cover  losses,  and  the  Monopoly  now  holds  a  large  fund  that  can  be  used  to 
cover  possible  future  losses  on  export  sales. 

No  taxes  are  paid  by  buyers  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Turkey,  and  costs  for 
manipulation  and  storage  are  neither  as  rigidly  controlled  nor  as  high  as 
in  Greece.    Production  costs  of  growers  are  also  lower,  with  the  result 
that  Turkey's  export  prices  during  the  postwar  years  have,  averaged  sub- 
stantially below  export  prices  for  Greek  tobacco.    Export  prices  since 
±9h7  for  the  so-called  American  grades,  or  top  grades  of  leaf  from 
Turkey,  have  been  about  U.S.  $0.65  per  pound  as  compared  with  about 
$1.00  per  pound  for  the  better  grades  of  Greek  tobacco.    Turkey's  post- 
war export  prices  for  tobacco  sent  to  Germany  and  certain  other  markets 
which  take  lower  quality  leaf  have  averaged  about  $0*52  per  pound  as 
compared  with  prices  for  Greek  leaf  of  about  $0.60  per  pound. 


Table  1. -Greece  and  Turkey:  Tobacco  production 
1935-39  average,  and  19U6-50 


Country 

1935-39 
-  Average  • 

19U6  • 

19h7  : 

;  19U8 

;   19U9  ; 

!  1950 

!  1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
pounds 

•  1,000 
pounds 

;  1,000 
pounds 

!  1,000 
pounds 

!  1,000 
pounds 

132,693 
•  128, 50U 

6l,9U5 
•  2l5,9u5 

103,025  ! 
22U,710 

■  80,661+ 
'  183,156 

116,720 
200,162  : 

127,655 
202,823 

261,197 

277,890 

;  327,735 

263,820 

;  316,882  ! 

330,1*78 

Source;    From  official  sources. 
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Foreign  Trade 

Greece  and  Turkey's  foreign  trade  in  tobacco  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  leaf  exports,  with  a  small  e.xport  trade  in  cigarettes. 
Imports  of  leaf  and  of  tobacco  products  are  negligible. 

Leaf  exports  from  the  two  countries  during  19U8-50  averaged 
185,965,000  pounds  annually  as  compared  with  the  1935-39  average  of 
172,900,000  pounds.    The  much  larger  exports  from  Turkey  were  responsible 
for  the  increase,  as  shipments  from  Greece  were  considerably  below  the 
prewar  level.    Combined  exports  reached  a  record  high  of  237,191,000 
pounds  in  19U9*    This  heavy  movement  resulted  in  an  overstocking  of 
oriental  leaf  in  several  of  the  importing  countries,  and  the  trade  dropped 
to  168,332,000  pounds  in  1950. 

The  decrease  from  prewar  in  the  consumption  of  straight  oriental- 
type  cigarettes  in  several  tobacco  importing  countries  has  tended  to 
curtail  export  outlets  for  leaf.    On  the  other  hand,  Greece  and  Turkey 
have  exported  much  larger  quantities  to  many  areas  as  a  result  of  greatly 
increased  consumption  of  blended- type  cigarettes,  which  contain  substan- 
tial proportions  of  oriental  leaf. 

In  prewar  years  more  than  one-half  of  the  exports  from  the  two  coun- 
tries were  destined  for  use  in  straight  oriental  cigarettes,  whereas  it 
is  estimated  that  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  postwar  exports  have  been 
for  use  in  this  type  of  cigarettes.    Attempts  to  maintain  or  renew  the 
popularity  of  straight  oriental  cigarettes  in  a  number  of  tobacco  import- 
ing countries  have  been  generally  unsuccessful.    The  few  exceptions  have 
been  in  countries  where  there  is  strict  government  control  of  the  tobacco 
industry  and  where  for  financial  and  trade  reasons  the  countries  have 
elected  to  maintain  the  consumption  of  oriental-type  cigarettes. 

For  at  least  the  immediate  future  it  appears  that  the  world  demand 
for  Greek  and  Turkish  tobacco  will  continue  to  depend  largely  on  develop- 
ments in  the  consumption  of  blended-type  cigarettes.    There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  upward  trend  in  consumption  of  the  cigarettes  will  be 
continued*    If  it  occurs  and  Greece  and  Turkey  can  compete  on  a  price 
basis  with  oriental  leaf  available  from  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  other 
countries  where  conditions  are  suitable  for  production,  exports  from 
Greece  and  Turkey  may  increase  moderately. 

Table  2  shows  exports  of  leaf  from  Greece  and  Turkey  1935-39  average 
and  19 U6  through  1950 « 
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Table  2. -Greece  and  Turkey:    Exports  of  tobacco  leaf, 
by  country  of  destination, 
1935-39  average  and  19U6-50 


Country  ZJrZZ*.  ^-9U6    \    19k7    [    19U8    ;    19 U9    ;  1950 


1,000    :  1,000  :  1,000     :  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000 
pounds  :  pounds:  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds 


From  Greece  :::::: 

United  States  l/.j  19,669:  17,681:  11,U66:  11,986:    ll;,05h:  16,378 

Germany  2/  :  hi  ,91 6'.  0:  0.-  5,002:      9,9lU:  lU,083 

All  others  :  30,012:  8,322:  26,707:  23,398?    37,02lu  31,169 

Total  , . . . :  97,657:  26,003:  3^173:  UP, 386:    60,992;  56,630 

From  Turkey              :  :  :  :  :  : 

United  States  l/.:  22,950:  33,323:  59,U38:  U9,U93;    36,799:  hO,8U9 

Germany  2/  :  30, 5U5:  0:  0:  0; 2/hh, 989:2/15,315 

All  others  ;  21,?U6 ;  29,665:  3U,h8U:  62,1*39:""  9U,lq0:~  55,533 

Total  :  75,2U3:  62,986:  93,922:  111,982:  176,198;  111,702 

Combined  Total         :  :  :  :  :  ; 

United  States  l/. :  )i2,6l9:  5l,00U:  70,90l+:  6l,li79:    50,853:  52,227 

Germany  2/. ...... :  78,521:  0;  0:  5,002:    5U,903:  29,398 

^11  others  :  51, 760;  37,98?;  61,191:  85,887:  131, U3U;  86,707 


Total..  ;  172,900;  88,991;  132,095;  152,368;  237,190;  168,332 


l/    Exclusive  of  quantities  transhipped  through  other  countries  which 

have  been  relatively  largo  in  some  of  the  postwar  years. 

2/    Postwar  exports  to  Western  Germany  only,  none  were  reported  to  East 

Germany. 

Source;    From  official  sources. 

The  increase  in  postwar  exports  to  the  United  States  and  to  countries 
included  in  "all  others"  in  Table  2  has  resulted  principally  from  larger 
demands  for  oriental  leaf  needed  in  the  production  of  an  increasing  number 
of  blended- type  cigarettes.    The:  sharp  decrease  in  exports  to  Germany  has 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  postwar  exports  have  been  confined  to  Western 
Germany,  the  absence  of  a  significant  production  of  cigarettes  in  Western 
Germany  in  19U6  and  19hl ,  and  a  shift  in  German  cigarette  consumption  from 
straight  oriental  to  blended  types. 

Greece  and  Turkey  have  relatively  large  export  surpluses  of  tobacco 
since  production  in  postwar  y^-.ars  exceeded  demands  for  export  and  domes- 
tic use.    On  June  1,  1951,  the  export  surplus  from  19U9  and  earlier  crops 
included  about  112,1+35,000  pounds  of  leaf  held  by  private  traders  and 
banks  in  the  two  countries,  and  an  additional  supply  held  by  the  Turkish 
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Tobacco  Monopoly.  The  112,1+35,000  pounds  is  divided  by  quality  and 
between  countries  approximately  as  follows: 

Country 


Greece. 


High 
Grades 
1,000 

pounds 

Low 
Grades 
1, 000 
pounds 

Total 
±  ,  ( )\JU 

pounds 

8,818 

39,683 

•  U8,501 

20,9UU 

U2,990 

63,93U 

29,762 

82,673 

112,  k3$ 

The  additional  surplus  held  by  the  Turkish  Tobacco  Monopoly  is 
included  in  its  total  stocks,  which  on  June  1,  1951  were  reported  to 
represent  over  3  years  consumption  requirements  in  Turkey.    It  is  con- 
ceivable that  this  supply  might  eventually  all  be  used  in  Turkey,  but 
this  would  probably  mean  lower  than  normal  purchases  by  the  Monopoly 
from  subsequent  crops,,  with  resulting  increases  in  export  surpluses  to 
be  purchased  by  private  interests-, 

Because  the  high  summer  temperatures  in  the  Mediterranean  area 
frequently  damage  tobacco  in  transit  during  this  period,  there  are  nor- 
mally only  limited  exports  from  June  to  September.,    Consequently,  the 
export  supply  at  the  beginning  of  the  October  195l-May  1952  export  season 
will  include  most  of  the  current  export  surplus  of  something  over 
112,1*35,000  pounds  plus  new  supplies  of  about  220, b,60, 000  pounds  avail- 
able from  1950  crops.    If  1951-52  exports  approximate  average  annual 
shipments  during  the  past  3  years  of  about  185,186,000  pounds,  the  surplus 
on  October  1,  195?  would  be  over  1^7,708,000  pounds  and  the  total  export 
supply  on  that  date,  including  new  supplies  from  the  1951  crop,  would 
probably  be  considerably  over  352,736,000  pounds. 

Manufacture  and  Consumption 

Most  of  the  tobacco  products  manufactured  and  consumed  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  are  cigarettes  made  exclusively  from  domestic  loaf.    A  limited 
supply  of  cigars  are  imported  and  some  are  manufactured  locally.  Smoking 
tobacco  made  from  domes tic  leaf  represents  about  15  percent  of  the  con- 
sumption in  Turkey,  but  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  in  Greece. 
There  is  practically  no  consumption  of  chewing  and  snuff  tobacco  in  either 
of  the  countries. 

Tobacco  products  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  private  concerns  in 
Greece  and  by  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  in  Turkey,    Profits  of  the  Monopoly 
in  Turkey  and  the  returns  from  tares  on  tobacco  products  in  Greece  repre- 
sent a  substantial  share  of  the  Government  revenue  of  the  respective 
countries.    Tobacco  taxes  on  cigarettes  in  Greece  range  from  l.ii  U.S. 
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cents  per  package  of  20  to  3.2  cents,  depending  on  quality.  Domestic- 
made  cigarettes  are  sold  in  Greece  at  from  Ik  to  32  U.S.  cents  per 
package  of  20  and  in  Turkey  from  7*1  to  26,8  U.S.  cents  per  package. 

Leaf  used  in  the  manufacture' of  products  in  the  two  countries 
averaged  aboirt  59,71+5,000  pounds  in  T91+8-50  annually,  as  compared  with 
about  38,907,000  pounds  in  1935-39.    In  addition  to  this  utilization,  a 
total  of  2,200,000  pounds  annually  is  used  directly  by  growers. 

The  large  increase  in  consumption  since  the  war  has  been  entirely 
in  cigarettes*     It  has  resulted  from  increases  in  population,  larger 
numbers  in  the  national  armed  forces,  some  increase  in  consumer  incomes, 
and  the  fact  that  cigarettes  have  remained' relatively  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful in  contrast  with  generally  high  prices  and  short  supplies  of  many 
other  consumer  goods. 


Table  3»-Greece  and  Turkey:  Tobacco  leaf  used  in  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  tobacco  products,  1935-39  average,  and  19U6-50 


Country 

1935-39 

•  Average 

19I+6 

j    19U7  ' 

19)48 

19  h9 

1950 

1,000 
pounds  , 

!  1,000 
pounds  , 

(>  1,000 

pounds 

'  1,000 
pounds  i 

i  1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

>    12,011  : 

15,1+65  , 

1    18,732  ! 

19,651+ 

•  21,161 

!  21,691 

> 

26,896  ' 

»    38,735  - 

i  1+0,889 

.    39,71+5  ■ 

•     1+0,212  j 

U0,785 

Total  

;  38,907 

1  5H,200 

59,621 

59,399 

;  61,373 

■  62,1+76 

Source;    From  official  sources. 
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FOREIGN  '  i ARK FT  NOTES  -  TOBACCO 

II1  S_.  Market  for  U.  S.  Tobacco .._in_^pa in   ]_  / 

By  J.  Bernard  Gibbs 
Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist 

Prior  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War  Spain  normally  imported  10  million 
or  more  pounds  annually  of  United  States  tobacco  principally  fire-cured 
and  dark  air-cured  types.    Since  l°3o,  however,  financial  and  political 
conditions  have  restricted  Spanish  purchases  of  United  States  tobacco 
to  small  quantities  of  flue-cured,  Burley,  and  Maryland.    For  its  dark 
types  it  has  depended  almost  entirely  on  supplies  from  Latin  America 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  products  in 
Spain  for  the  period  194-6  through  1950  averaged  about  60  million 
pounds  annually.    About  ?.e>  million  pounds  was  domestic  leaf  and  the 
balance  was  ir ported.    Most  of  the  domestic  leaf  is  of  dark  types, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  imports  have  been  Latin  American  and  Philippine, 
cigar  types  which  have  been  used  with  the  domestic  tobacco  in  the 
production  op  smoking  mixtures,  dark  cigarettes,  and  cigars.  The 
limited  imports  of  United  States  flue-cured,  Burley,  and  Maryland 
tobacco  have  been  used  in  the  production  of  blended-type  cigarettes. 
Production  of  substitute  flue-cured,  Burley,  and  Maryland  types  has 
been  undertaken  in  Spain,  but  the  output  is  limited  and  will  probably 
never  become  large  because  of  unsuitable  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 
Most  observers  also  bele've  that  the  country's  total  tobacco  production 
will  never  reach  more  than  50  percent  of  its  requirements.  Consequently 
it  will  continue  to  be  a  potential  market  for  substantial  supplies  of 
United  States  leaf. 


1/  Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions  of  the  Reasearch 
and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the 
staff  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Madrid. 
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As  a  result  of  improved  conditions  in  the  country  and  an  improve- 
ment in  its  commercial  and  political  relations  with  the  United  States, 
the  Spanish  Tobacco  Monopoly,  which  controls  the  tobacco  industry  of 
the  country,  has  recently  increased  its  purchases  of  United  States 
tobaccos,     Its  1951  purchases  of  United  States  leaf  will  consist  largely 
of  low-gr»de  fire-cured,  d^rk  air-cured,  Burley,  and  Maryland  types. 

Other  purchases  from  the  United  States  in  1951  are  expected  to 
include  small  quantities  of  medium-  to  high-grade  flue-cured,  Burley, 
and  Maryland  types  and  possibly  some  cigar  wrapper  leaf. 

Future  substantial  purchases  of  low-grade  Burley  and  Maryland 
tobacco  seem  to  be  fairly  well  assured  provided  the  leaf  can  be  made 
available  at  prices  competitive  with  Latin  American  tobaccos. 
Continued  purchases  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  will 
probably  depend  both  on  price  competition  and  the  extent  to  which 
consumers  will  renew  their  consumption  of  products  containing  these 
types . 

The  possibilities  for  increased  sale  of  medium-  to  high-grade 
flue-cured,  Burley,  and  Maryland  tobacco  will  probably  depend  upon 
available  exchange  for  purchases  and  the  extent  to  which  the  monopoly 
will  increase  its  production  of  United  States  blended-type  cigarettes 
in  an  effort  to  combat  black  marketing  of  illegally  imported 
United  States  brands  of  cigarettes.    The  monopoly  now  produces  two 
blended-type  cigarettes:  the  "Bubi,"  a  top  quality  cigarette  made 
exclusively  of  United  States  and  Oriental  le^f ,  which  has  been  in 
production  for  several  years;  and  the  "Timonel,"  a  new  brand  which 
has  been  recently  introduced  and  contains  about  4.0  percent  domestic 
leaf  of  United  States  types.    Both  of  these  cigarettes  are  popular, 
and  their  output  is  far  below  the  demand. 

The  outlook  for  sales  of  United  States  cigar  t;^pes  is  not 
favorable  and  sales  will  likely  be  limited  to  small  quantities  of 
wrapper  types. 

The  bulk  of  the  tobacco  products  sold  in  Spain  are  still  under 
ration.    The  removal  of  the  restrictions  may  result  in  some  increase 
in  total  consumption;  however,  present  rations  are  fairly  liberal 
and  the  increase  if  any  might  not  be  large.     The  ration  provides  for 
250  grams  (0.55  pound)  of  low-priced  cigarettes  or  smoking  tobacco 
per  month  for  males  over  L4  years  of  age.    No  ration  is  allowed  for 
women.    Neither  high-priced  cigarettes,  which  include  the  two 
United  States  blended- types ,  nor  cigars  are  rationed. 
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Pricos  of  products  are  reasonable.    The  bulk  of  cigarettes  are 
sold  retail  at  prices  ranging  from  3.5  to  5.3  United  States  cents  per 
package  of  20.    The  "Timonel"  is  sold  for  15  United  States  center  per 
package  and  the  "Bubi"  at  about  19. A  United  States  cents  for  20. 
Smoking  mixtures  range  in  price  from  5.0  to  8.0  United  States  cents 
for  50  grams  (0.11  pound.)    Cigar  prices  range  from  0.5  to  4.5 
United  States  cents  each. 


Table  1.  -  Spain:  Tobacco  Supplies,  by  Source,  1947  -  50. 


Domestic 
Production  l/ 

1,000 
pounds 

26,676 
22,928 
24,691 
24; 691 


Imports 


Latin 
America 

1,000 
pounds 

52,182 
27,4-54 
34,586 

44,350 


1,000 
pounds 

A, 319 
4,352 
6,636 
10,829 


United  , 

""Total"' 

States  .,. 

: Imports 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

0 

: 56, 501 

555 

: 32, 361 

247 

5  41,469 

421 

5 55,600 

Total 
Production 
and 
Imports 


1,000 
pounds 

83,177 

55,289 
66,160 
80,291 


l/  Production  preceding  named  year,  approximate  storage  order  weight. 
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Market  Outlook  for  U.  S.  Tobacco  in  France  1/ 

By  J.  Barnard  Gibbs 
Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist 

Ae  a  result  of  France's  relatively  low  stocks  of  United  States 
fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco,  the  continued  increase  in  the 
country's  consumption  of  flue-cured  and  Bur ley  tobacco,  and  a  renewal 
of  interest  in  Maryland  leaf,  it  is  anticipated  that  its  purchases  of 
United  States  tobaccos  during  te.e  July-June  1951-52  season  will  exceed 
the  average  of  the  past  2  ygars,  but  will  remain  well  below  average 
annual  prewar  and  immediate  postwar  purchases.    The  1951-52  purchases 
are  expected  to  include  about  70  percent  fire-cured  and  dark  a:ir-cured, 
20  percent  flue-cured  and  7  percent  Hurley  tobacco.    Purchases  of 
Maryland  tobacco,  the  other  principal  United  States  type  bought  by 
France,  may  be  materially  below  those  in  the  1950-51  season. 

Purchases  of  United  States  leaf  beyond  the  1951-52  season  are 
uncertain.    If  present  trends  in  consumption  continue,  and  dollar 
exchange  is  available,  these  purchaser  might  be  increased  within  the 
next  few  years  to  about  the  prewar  level  of  20  million  pounds  annually, 
The  composition  of  the  total,  however,  will  probably  change  substan- 
tially: it  is  expected  that  the  proportions  oT  fired-cured  and  dark-air 
cured  leaf  which  represented  over  85  percent  of  the  prewar  total,  will 
decline  further,  and  the  proportions  of  flue-cured,  Burley,  and 
possibly  Maryland,  will  continue  to  increase. 

France's  domestic  production  of*  leaf  has  increased  substantially 
since  the  war  £nd  now  represents  about  two-thirds  of  the  country's 
consumption  requirements  as  compared  with  -about  one-half  in  prewar 


1/  Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions  of  t^c  Rea search 
and  Marketing  Act.  Mr.  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the 
Staff  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris. 
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years.     Production  in  French  overseas  territoiieD^  has  also  been 
increased,  and  the  French  Tobacco  Monopoly,  which  operates  the  tobacco 
industry  in  France,  has  commitments  to  purchase  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  output. 

The  tobacco  grown  in  both  metropolitan  France  and  the  overseas 
territories,  are  predominately  dark  air-cured  types,  with  a  strong 
aroma.    Consequently,  the  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  France 
for  the  next  several  years  at  least  will  continue  to  be  predominately 
dark- type  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures.    This  will  tend  to  insure 
a  continued  market  for  substantial  quantities  of  United  States  fire- 
cured  and  dark  air-cured  leaf,  which  are  needed  to  add  flavor  to  the 
v  domestic  and  territorial  tobaccos.    An  increasing  consumer  demand, 
^ however,  for  lighter  type  products,  and  trade  arrangements  between 
France  and  tbe  oriental  tobacco-producing  countries  of  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Yugoslavia  have  resulted  in  greatly  increased  use  of  oriental 
leaf  in  blends  of  dark  tobacco  products  and  e  corresponding  decrease 
in  United  States  dark  types  of  leaf.    This  trend  may  be  continued, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  United  States  dark  types  will  be  dropped 
entirely  from  the  blends. 

In  France,  as  in  most  European  countries,  there  has  been  a  shift 
from  smoking  mixtures  and  other  products  to  cigarettes.     In  postwar 
years,  about  65  percent  of  the  consumption  was  in  the  form  of  smoking 
mixtures,    30  percent  in  cigarettes  and  5  percent  in  other  products. 
Since  the  war,  consumption  in  the  form  of  cigarettes  has  exceeded 
consumption  in  smoking  mixtures,  and  in  1950  cigarettes  represented 
59  percent  of  the  total,  smoking  mixtures  only  37  percent,  and  other 
products  Ly  percent. 

The  bulk  of  the  postwar  cigarettes  have  continued  to  be  dark- 
types,  containing  principally  tobacco  from  France  and  its  overseas 
territories.     There  h»s  been,  however,  an  increasing  demand  for 
American  blended  and  straight  flue-cured  cigarettes,  much  of  which  has 
been  and  is  still  being  supplied  by  blpck  market  imports  of 
United  States  and  British  brands.    There  also  has  been  a  continuing 
interest  in  cigarettes  with  large  proportions  of  Maryland  leaf,  and 
to  fill  this  need  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  has  recently  resumed  the 
mpnufacture  and  sale  of  two  prewar  brands  of  Maryland-type  cigarettes 
which  will  contain  about  50  percent  Maryland  leaf. 

In  an  effort  to  curtail  the  black  market  sales  of  blended  and 
straight  flue-cured  cigprettes,  the  Monopoly  increased  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  its  brands  of  these  cigarettes.    Until  194-9,  prices  for 
the  Monopoly  brands  were  so  high  that  sales  were  limited  and  had 
little  effect  on  black  market  sales.     In  August  of  that  year,  prices 
were  cut  about  25  percent.  Sales  of  the  Monopoly  brands  jumped 
sharply  following  the  drop  in  price,  and  have  continued  to  rise. 
In  1950  sales  of  these  brands  totaled  94-5  million  pieces  and 
represented  3  percent  of  all  cigarettes  sold  by  the  Monopoly. 
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In  a  further  effort  to  curtail  the  black  marketinp  of  the 
United  States  and  other  brands  or  foreipn  cigarettes,  the  Monopoly 
imported  and  sold  through  its  official  retail  outlets  in  1950,  about 
170  million  United  States  blended  ci paretics  and  22  million  cigarettes 
of  United  Kingdom  brands  made  largely  of  United  States  flue-cured  leaf. 
Sales  of  these  cigarettes  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  increasing 
volume  of  sales  of  the  Monopoly's  comparable  brands.    The  combined 
Monopoly  sales  in  1950  of  theii^  own  and  i.-.norted  blended  and  straight 
flue-cured  cigarettes  is  believed  to  have  curtailed  black  marketing 
to  some  extent,  but  many  observers  state  that  black  market  sales  have 
not  decreased  appreciably  and  are  still  larper  than  official  sales  of 
competitive  cigarettes . 

For  1^51  it  is  estimated  that  the  Monopoly's  sples  or  its  blended 
and  straight  flue-cured  cigarettes  will  substantially  exceed  1,000 
million  pieces  and  official  sales  of  imported  brands  will  be  about  700 
million.    The  total  of  something  over  1,700  million  would  represent 
over  5  percent  of  estimated  total  cigarette  sales  through  official 
channels . 

The  imported  brands  are  sold  through  Monopoly  outlets  at  the 
equivalent  of  43  U.S.  cents  per  package  of  20,  and  the  Monopoly's 
blended  straight  flue-cured  and  Maryland  blends  sell  from  32  to  37  U.S. 
cents  for  20.     These  latter  prices,  which  are  about  double  the  prices 
for  the  usual  popular  brands  of  dark-type  French  cigarettes,  provide 
a  big  incentive  for  black-market  operators,  and  their  sales  will 
probably  remain  relatively  large.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in 
1°51  the  total  of  official  and  black  market  sales  of  United  States 
blended,  Maryland,  and  British-type  straight  flue -cured  cigarettes 
will  be  about  10  percent  of  all  cigarettes  sold  in  France.     On  the 
basis  of  sales  in  1950  and  previous  years  it  Is  believed  that  about 
two-thirds  will  be  United  states  blended  types  and  one-third  straight 
flue-cured.     Sales  of  the  lirrjlpnd  blends  will  probably  be  small,  as 
they  h?>ve  just  been  introduced. 

The  continuing  sharp  upward  trend  at  high  retail  prices  in  the 
consumption  of  cigarettes  containing  principally  United  States  flue- 
cured  and  Bur ley  tobacco  ^nd  the  re-introduction  of  cigarettes  con- 
taininp  a  high  percentage  of  Maryland  leaf  indicate  a  growing  demand 
in  France  for  these  tobaccos.     In  considering  the  future,  however, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  th^t,  as  a  result  of  the  large  production 
in  metropolitan  France  and  in  French  overseas  territories  of  dark 
types  of  ler>f,  most  of  the  output  of  products  by  the  French  Tobacco 
Monopoly  muat  continue  to  be  d^rk-type  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures. 
Furthermore,  continued  a, vai lability  of  dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase 
of  United  States  leaf  is  uncertain.    Consequently,  for  the  next  few 
years  an  increase  in  imports  of  United  States  leaf  to  the  prewar  level 
is  the  maximum  that  en  be  expected. 


Table  1.  -  France:    Tobacco  Production  and  Imports,  Calendar  years, 

1935-39  Average,  1945-50,  and  1951  (est.) 


Domestic  : 


Imports 


1/  Crops  of  preceding  year,  storage  order  weights. 

2j  Principally  Turkey,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia. 

3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

ij  For  ecast . 


Year 

s Production 

:  17 

[Overseas 
terri- 
tories 

:  United 
:  States 

• 

Latin  : 
America : 

Countries 
Producing 
Oriental-type 
tobacco  ~/ 

:  All 
:  Other 

J  Total 

ATT 
.  All 

.Sources 

:  Million 

:  Million 

;  Million 

Million: 

Million 

5 Million 

:Million 

s  pounds^ 

s  pounds _ 

.pounds 

£ounds_s 

pounds 

;  pounds 

J pounds 

Average. 

:  62.0 

:  25.6 

20.1 

2.4  • 

2.6 

8.7 

:  121.4 

19^5.... 

*  55.5 

:  5.2 

;  51.7 

.      3.4  : 

1.8 

:  .2 

:  117.8 

1946... . 

s  57,6 

:  3.5 

:  29.3 

38.0  : 

3.0 

:  8.2 

s  139.6 

1947.... 

77.7 

s  18.0 

:  13.6 

'    35.0  : 

1.3 

5  .6 

:  146.2 

1948.... 

:  96.4 

s  11.5 

I  ~/; 

5.9  s 

7.5 

:  3.2 

:  124.5 

1949.... 

:  90.1 

:  26.1 

;  15.2 

4.1  : 

27.9 

:  1.0 

:  164.4 

1950.... 

:  79.0 

;  22.7 

6.5 

2.3  s 

13.2 

;  1.4 

:  125.1 

1951  4/. 

• 

;  93.1 

i  26.0 

!     13.0  ! 

4.5  : 

15.5 

:  1.0 

:  158.1 

larui 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES  -  TOBACCO 

The  Tobacco- Situation  in  Hong  Kong  1/ 

Ey  George  W,  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 

The  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the  greatest 
transshipping  ports  in  the  world;  it.  is  a  splendid  tobacco  center, 
but  grows  no  tobacco.     Its  storage  warehouses  and  sales  facilities 
for  tobacco  leaf  and  tobacco  produces  arc  better  than  average.  It 
has  three  large,  efficiently  operated  tobacco  factories,  which  are 
well  equipped  with  modern  machinery.    The  total  output  of  cigarettes 
during  1950  was  about  2.5  billion  pieces,  which  was  approximately 
the  same  as  the  quantity  manufactured  in  194-9  and  double  the  prewar 
(1935-39)  annual  average.     Imports  and  exports  of  unmanufactured 
leaf  tobacco  products  increased  steadily  during  194-8,  .1949,  and  1950. 
The  current  tight  restrictions  on  shipments  to  China  cause  the  trade 
to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  short-term  prospects.    It  appears  that 
Hong  Kong  is  being  bypassed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  favor  of  Whampoa, 
the  Pearl  River  port  for  Canton,  and  the  nearby  port  of  Macao, 
apparently  because  embargo  lavs  and  other  trade  restrictions  are  not 
being  enforced  at  these  points  as  strictly  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States  and  Hong  Kong.    The  industry  is  in  a  healthy  condition, 
however,  and  the  long-term  outlook  is  favorable. 

Hong  Kcng  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  90  miles 
southeast  of  Cinton.     It  is  only  391  square  miles  in  area,  but  the 
population  is  currently  estimated  at  about  2.2  million.    During  the  late 


1/    Preliminary  report  of  a  studv  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competi- 
tion wit*1  United  States  tobacco,,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Van  Dyne  acknowledges  the  help  given 
him  by  the  American  Consulate  General  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  tobacco 
trade  in  Hong  Kong. 


194-0'  s,  it  was  approximately  1,75  million,  compared  with  about  850,000  in 
the  lage  1930' s.    The  bulk  of  the  people  are  in  Victoria,  the  capital*  and 
in  the  peninsular  city  of  Kowloon  on  the  mainland.    Its  natural  harbcr  is 
17  miles  in  extent  and  is  the  only  safe  deep-sea  anchorage  between  Shanghai 
and  Indochina, 

Combined  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  and  manufactured  tobacco  pro- 
ducts show  a  steady  postwar  increase,  and  the  1950  figures  are  about  12  percent 
above  1938  (See  Table  I),    Imports  or  unmanufactured  tobacco  rose  slightly. 

during  the  past  3  years|  imports  of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products 
fluctuated  within  a  narrow  margin,  but  the  1950  figures  are  more  than  treble 
imports  in  1938. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco  increased  from  3,1  million  pounds 
in  1949  to  8,7  million  pounds  in  1950  but  are  still  short  of  the  prewar  (1938) 
level  of  11,8  million  pounds.     The  bulk  of  this  leaf  is  flue-cured,  and  it  is 
used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.    Prior  to  World  War  II, 
China  was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  but  during  the  past  few  years  most  of 
these  imports  came  from  the  United  States,    Now  India  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly important  contender  for  the  market,  and  imports  from  the  United  States 
arc  declining  slightly.    The  downward  trend  in  imports  of  United  States  leaf 
should  be  reversed,  if  the  price  gap  between  United  States  flue-cured  leaf 
and  Indian  flue-cured  leaf,  which  is  currently  selling  c.i.f.,  Hong  Kong  at  the 
equivalent  of  40  U,  S,  cents  per  pound,  is  narrowed.    Imports  of  stems,  scrap 
and  shorts  have  increased  from  33,000  pounds  in  1938  to  540,000  in  1949  and 
783,000  pounds  in  1950,    Practically  all  of  this  material  originates  in  the 
United  States  although  recently  small  lots  were  received  from  .India* 

Hong  Kong's  imports  of  .cigarettes  increased  from.  1,1  million  pounds  in 
1938  to  5,2  million  pounds  in  1949  and  5,6  million  pounds  in  1950,    Prior  to 
World  War  II  the  bulk  of  those  Imports  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  China, 
Those  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  principally  the  straight  Virginia  type, 
while  most  of  the  cigarettes  received  from  China  were  made  from  a  blend,  or 
United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  mixed  with  Chinese  flue-cured  leaf.  During 
postwar  years,  imports  of  cigarettes  from  the  United  States  took  the  lead,  and 
in  1950  totaled  3.8  million  pounds  compared  with  1.5  million  from  the 
United  Kingdom.    Although  the  United  states  blended-typc  cigarettes  are 
steadily  gaining  in  popularity,  the  preferred  cigarette  is  still  the  straight 
Virginia.    The  manufacture  of  several  world-famous  English  brands  has  recently 
been  transferred  to  Hong  Kong.    These  cigarettes  are  very  well  made.    Some  of 
the  brands  contain  blends  of  100  percent  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco $ 
others  are  manufactured  with  varying  proportions  of  United  states  leaf  blended 
with  Indian  and  Chinese  tobacco.    The  consumer  price  for  the  highest  grade 
locally  made  Virginia  brand  is  Hong  Kong  $3.50  (bl.25  U.S.  cents)  per  tin  of 
50  cigarettes;  those  in  the  next  bracket  sell  at  Hong  Kong  §2,75  (48.I2  U.S.  een 
and  other  well-known  Virginia  brands  also  made  in  Hong  Kong  sell  at  Hong  Kong 
$2.50  (43.75  U.S.  cents)  and  Hong  Kong  02,25  (39.38  U.S.  cents)  2/.  The 
cheapest  locally  made  brand  sells  at  Hong  Kong  $0,25  (4.38  U,  S.  cents)  per 
pack  of  10  cigarettes.    Imported  popular  United  States  blended  type  cigarettes 
sell  at  Hong  Kong  $1,00  (17,5  U.S.  cents)  per  pack  of  20  pieces.    The  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes  has  risen  with  the  increase  in  the  smoking  population  and 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers.; 


2/  Indonesia  and  Belgium  are  trying  to  enter  this  market  in  a  price-cum 
quality  basis.    The  Hong  Kong  dollar  equals  17.5  U.  S,  cents. 
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Table  1.  -  Imports  of  Unmanufactured  Leaf, Stems  and 
Scrap  and  manufactured  tobacco, 
1938  and  1948-50 


Item 

:  1938 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Unmanufactured  tobacco: 
Leaf,  stemmed  and 

:  Pounds 

11,773,000 
33,000 

:  bounds 

•  6,621,977 
638,058 

:  Founds 

! 

s  8,089,394 
:  539,480 

1 

:  8,708,907 
:  782,506 

Manufactured  tobacco 
products : 

Cut  tobacco,  \ 

Cigars  and  Cheroots.' 
Total  

'11,806,000 

•  7.260,035! 

8,628,874 

9.491,413 

1,128,759; 

669,736] 
16,749: 

5,373,801, 

73, 807 \ 
22,601 

:  5,246,764 

124,799! 

22,020; 

!  5,630,827 

107,128 
27,533 

_lz815^244. 

;  5,470,209 

5,393,583 

5,765^488 

Combined  total  imports 

13, 621, 244 ! 

12,730,244 

14,022, 457! 

15,256,901 

Sources    Co:- piled  from  official  sources. 

Table  2.  -  Imports  of  Leaf  Tobacco  and  Cigarettes, 
by  Country  of  Origin, 
1938  and  1948-50 


 jCountry  of  Origin       ;  1938      :  1948  :      1949  :  1950 

~'  12^511    r  founds  ~    Pounds  ~'  Pounds" 

Leaf  tobacco.                     :  :  :  : 

China  '  :  7,154,903:  37,203  :    977,810  :  952,745 

Uh_ted  States  :  2,921,321:5,968,399  :5, 320,511  :4,580,068 

'  India  :  536,584?  575,881  s  1,595, 232  :2, 711, 524 

Macao   :  158,441:  36,494  s      30,925  :•  425,817 

All  others  :  1.001,751:  4,000  :    164,916  :  38,753 


To  tal  ;  11 , 773 , 000 ;  6, 621 , 977  \  8 , 089 , 394*" \  8 , 708^907 


Cigarettes  :                      :  .  :  ••  ; 

Chln*-  •  :  472,289  1  :         109  '  207,341 

Un.Ued  Kingdom  :  546,611  9,108,784  .2,401,73,0  .  :  1,587,202 

United  States.  :  80,792  2.207,875  2,777,397  :  3,801, 804 

Macao.., J6  a   22,367  ?      3,488  :      3,385  s  24,108 

All  others  1     _GJ.^Ll  33 ''     6^,H3  [  10,372 

Total  ; 1,128, 579  5,373,801  5*246,764  '5,630.827 

  •  •  •  a 


Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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In  prewar  years,  most  of  Hong -K^ng.' s  imports  of  cut  tobacco  and 
pipe  mixture  came  from  China,  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  a  poor  second  and  third.    Imports  in  this  category  fell 
from  670,000  pounds  in  1938  to  125,000  pounds  in  194-9,  and  107,000 
pounds  in  1950.    During  recent  years,  the  sources  for  this  tobacco 
have  been  the  United  States.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Macao,  in  the 
order  named. 

In  addition  to  leaf,  stems,  scrap  tobacco,  and  cigarette  and  cut 
tobacco,  Hong  Kong  imports  small  quantities  of  cigars  and  cheroots. 
These  increased  from  about  17,000  pounds  in  1938  to  22,000  pounds  in 
1949  and  28,000  pounds  in  1950.    The  Phillippines  have  always  been  the 
major  source  of  supply,  with  the  Netherlands  second  and  the  United  States . 
third.    However,  Hong  Kong's  combined  exports,  of  unmanufactured  leaf 
tobacco  and  manufactured  tobacco  products,  Which,  during  1950,  were  up 
about  one-third  over  194-9,  and  more  than  double  1948,  are  still  slightly 
below  prewar  figures  (See  Table  3).  .  Exports  of  leaf,  stems,  and  scrap 
rose  sharply  during  the  past  2  years  (1949-50);  exports  of  cigarettes 
and  other  tobacco  products  remained  steady,  but  were  well  below  prewar. 


Table  3.  -  Exports  of  Unmanufactured  and  Manufactured 
Tobacco,  1938  and  1948-50 

Item  :      1938     7     1948     i      1949     T  1950 

_  7"  ~~~~7~  '  '  Pounds  :  "Pounds'  r"""Pounds  *  Pounds 
manufactured  tobacco:     :    :   :  1  ■      :   ~ 

Leaf,  stemmed  and  :  : :.  •  :  : 

unstemmed   :  3,039,703;  1,352,804:  3,355,5082  4,739,616 

Stems,  scrap,  etc.  :      421,465:       23,609:      100,617:  1,312,118 

Total  3 ,461;16>8 8  ■'1,376, 413s "3,456,125*"  6,051,734 


Manufactured  tobacco         :.           ;■:,-;.  s 

products :    '    .                :  .         ■<      :  :  ' ' :, 

Cigarettes,......,..:  6,637,865:  3,064,727:  4,117,028:  3,958,057 

.Cut  tobacco,              •                 '  .      i  : 

pipe,  etc..:......:      700,236:  17,476:  24,982:   '  27,903 

Cigars  and  cheroots . s       36,024:  ■     374:   _562:_  _3,788 

Total. ......... : "7, 374, 125;  3,082; 577s  4 ;  142, 572s  3,989,748 

Total  Exports  :10,835,293:  4,456,990:  7,598,697:10,041,482 


Source :    Compiled  from  official  source a. 
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Table  4.  -  Exports  of  Leaf  Tobacco  and  Cigarettes 
by  Country  of  Destination, 
1938  and  194-8-50 


"Country  of  origin   "~  5  '  '"'1938      :  1948  '  :  ~  1949~    :  1950 

j    Po  unH    •  Founds    T  Ppun'As    *  Founds"" 

Leaf  tobacco:                     :  :  3  :  . 

China...,,....  •  *  1,409, 873:  95,508:  1,419,421:  1,378,062 

Macao  e  ;  1,377,7805  840,071:  855,215s  1,891,878 

Egypt....,....,  !  588:  338,171:  803,714:  552,904 

Germany  .';...«  75,582:  *  :  627;231 

French  Indo-China  :  12,000:  56,374:  -      :  21,900 

Netherlands...   :  31,400:  -      :  123,210:  93,676 

Belgium  '.  i  39,999:  -      i  127,032: 

All  others   92,481:  22,680:  26,916:  173*965 


Total   3-, 039, 703;  1,350,804;  3,355, 508e  47?3976l6  ' 


Cigarettes : 

Macao  :  684,761:  1,938,319:  3,163,209:  1,057,703 

British  Malaya  :  149,706:  460,344:  335,105:  1,374,732 

Philippines  :  10:  141,500:  32,500:  119,054 

French  Indochina  :  277,857:  83,121:  16,605:  3,739 

China...  :  5,243,138:  5,554:  26,241:  728,253 

North  Borneo  :  28,037:  63,438:  204,524:  552,301 

All  others  :  254,356:  372,451:  338,844:  122,275 


Total  ;  6,637,865!  3,064,727;  4,117,028;  3,958,057 


Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 

The  Colony's  exports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco  have  always 
been  mainly  to  China  and  Macao.    However,  prior  to  World  War  II, 
important  shipments  were  made  to  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  French  Indochina.  During  the  last    few  years,  exports  to  these 
countries  and  Egypt  were  substantial,  but  the  bulk  of  the  shipments 
again  went  to  China  and  Macao.    These  two  countries  also  take  most  of 
Hong  Kong's  stems,  scrap,  and  shorts.    Exports  of  these  have  been 
irregular  —  422,000  pounds  were  shipped  in  1928.  1C1,000  pounds  in 
1949,  and  1.3  million  pounds  in  1950.' 

Hong  Kongvs  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  consist 
principally  of  cigarettes.    During  the  prewar  years,  China  was  by  far 
the  most  important  outlet,  with  Macao  second,  and  French  Indochina 
and  British  Malaya  next.     In  1949  and  1950,  Macao,  British  Malaya  and 
North  Borneo  were  the  largest  outlets  for  cigarettes  and  efforts  were 
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made  to  build  up  a  trade  with  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia.  Exports 
of  cigarettes,  which  in  1938  totaled  6,6  million  pounds,  fell  to  4*1 
million  pounds  in  194-9,  and  4  million  pounds  in  1950, 

In  addition  to  unmanufactured  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  Hong  Kong 
exports  small  quantities  of  cut  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cheroots.  Shipments 
of  the  cut  tobacco  (including  pipe  mixtures),  which  dropped  from  700,000 
pounds  in  1938  to  only  24,000  pounds  in  1949,,  and  were  28,000  pounds 
in  1950.    British  Malaya  and  Macao  are  the  most  important  export  markets 
for  cut  tobacco.    Hong  Kong's  export  trade  in  cigars  and  cheroots  has 
almost .. disappeared.     In  1938,  it  totaled  36;QOO  pounds,  and  China  was 
the  largest  market,  followed' by  French  Indochina,  Thailand,  and  British 
Malaya,     In  1948  and  1949,  it  totaled  only  374  and  562  pounds,  respec- 
tively, but-  increased  to  3,788  pounds  in  1950  when  the  West  Indies 
took  3 ) 084  rounds . 


FOREIGN  A  G  R I G U  lTU  R E  G i  R G U  LAR 

' !:  OFFICE  O  F  %G  Ft!CX)  A  L  R  ELATIONS-  ' 

UNITED  STAtES;  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C, 


FT  27-51 


August  23,  1951 


UNITED  STATES  TOBACCO  EXPORT  SITUATION 


For  all  types  combined,  exports  of  United  States  unmanufactured  tobacco 
thus  far  during  the  195>0~5>!  marketing  year  have  been  on  about  bhe  same  level  as 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  19UQ-5o.  \f    There  has,  however,  been  some 
variation  in  the  export  pattern  by  type .    Shipments  have  been  maintained  in 
spite  of  continued  restrictions  by  most  importing  countries  on  the  use  of  dollar 
exchange  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco,  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  major  importing  countries  to  expand  their  own  production  and  shift  imports 
from  the  United  States  to  soft  currency  surplus  producing  countries,  higher  leaf 
prices  in  the  United  States  and  increased  taxes  on  tobacco  products  in  certain 
importing  countries.    The  maintenance  of  the  United  States  position  has  resulted 
from  steady  or  increasing  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  leaf  importing 
countries,  a  continued  or  growing  consumer  demand  for  products  made  from  United 
States  leaf  in  many  foreign  countries,  the  fact  that  greatly  increased  supplies 
of  leaf  have  not  become  available  in  soft  currency  areas,  the  necessity  in  many 
countries  for  rebuilding  depleted  stocks,  improved  economic  conditions  in  many 
tobacco  importing  countries  and  from  the  financing  of  much  of  the  United  States 
exports  with  EGA  funds. 

Exports  of  United  States  uiimanuf actured  tobacco  during  the  3-month  period, 
April -June  195l5  totaled  85,315,000  pounds,  or  18  percent  below  the  103,5214,000 
pounds  shipped  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1950,  but  5  percent  above  the 
31,213,000  pounds  exported  during  January-Iiarch  1951.    Exports  for  the  first  6 
months  of  the  1951  calendar  year  ^ere  only  fractionally  lower  than  for  the  same 
1950  period,  because  of  the  low  volume  of  shipments  during  January-Iiarch  1950. 
Therefore,  the  lov;er  volume  of  shipments  during  April- June  195l  as  compared  with 
the  same  quarter  a  year  earlier  appear  to  have  little  significance. 

Continental  Europe  was  the  most  important  outlet  for  United  States  tobacco 
exports  during  April-June  1951,  taking  5^,302,000  pounds,  or  oh  percent  of  the 
total.    This  compares  with  62,796,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  of 

1950.  Exports  to  Asia  ranked  next  in  i.e  ortance  during  the  second  quarter  of 

1951.  During  this  period,  exports  to  that  area  totaled  12,399,000  pounds,  com- 
pared with  29,151,000  .pounds  during  the  same  quarter  of  19§0  and  only  7,727,000 
pounds  during  April -June  19k9 »    Exports  to  other  areas  of  the  world  during  the 


1/  Flue -cured  marketing  year  July-June;  all  other  types  October-September. 
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second  quarter  of  lo£L  were1  as  follows:     United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  °, 535, 000 
pounds;  Africa,  1^,712,000  pounds;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  2,103,000  pounds; 
Latin  America,  1,^73*000  pounds;  and  other  areas,  291,000  pounds.    This  compares 
with  April-June  1950  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  of  1,569,000 
pounds;  Africa,  Ij, 9514,000  pounds;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  3,310,000  pounds; 
Latin  America,  1,389,000  pounds;  and  other  areas,  355,000  pounds. 

Generally  speaking,  the  tobacco  situation  in  "both  importing  and  export-  . 
ing  countries  throughout  the  world  has  shown  rather  steady  improvement.  Stocks 
of  leaf  in  importing  countries,  although  still  low  by  prewar  standards,  are  now 
well  above  the  levels  of  the  years  immediately  following  World  War  II.  Tobacco 
production  in  most  exporting  countries  has  expanded  in  the  past  few  years,  but 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  no  burdensome  surpluses  exist  at  the  present  time. 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  in  most  importing  countries  are  still  low  compared 
to  prewar.    However,  no  acute  shortages  are  believed  to  exist,  but  stocks  in 
most  importing  countries  are  still  well  below  desirable  levels  for  proper  aging 
of  leaf  before  it  is  manufactured.    If  consumption  is  to  be  maintained,  leaf 
imports  must  continue  at  or  near  the  levels  of  recent  years.    World  trade  will  be 
even  higher  if  desirable  stock  increases  are  made.    Surplus  leaf  producing 
countries  are  generally  in  a  position  to  expand  production  to  meet  increased 
demands,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  extreme  world  surpluses  or  shortages  of  leaf 
tobacco  will  develop  in  the  near  future,    Therefore,  the  outlook  for  exports  of 
United  States  leaf  tobacco  continues  to  appear  rather  favorable. 

Exports  by  types 

Exports  of  flue -cured  leaf  for  the  1950-51  marketing  year  (July  1950 
through  June  1951)  totaled  375,713,000  pounds,  or  slightly  below  exports  of 
387,118,000  pounds  during  the  19li9-50  marketing  year.    Although  many  importing 
countries  have  made  considerable  effort  to  increase  their  purchases  of  flue-cured 
leaf  in  soft-currency  surplus  producing  countries  they  have  not  been  too  suc- 
cessful as  production  in  those  areas  has  not  increased  substantially  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years.    Also,  consumer  demand  for  products  made  from  United  States 
flue-cured  leaf  has  continued  strong. 

Burley  exports*  during  the  first  9  months  of  the  l°50-5l  marketing  year 
(October  1950  through  June  1951)  totaled  21,286,000  pounds,  compared  with 
23,705,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19l*9-50  and  an  annual 
average  of  only  10,900,000  pounds  during  the  prewar,  193^-35  through  1933-39 
period.    The  increased  use  of  Burley  in  blended  cigarettes  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  has  been  the  primary  factor  in  the  increased  export  demand  for  this 
type  of  leaf  as  compared  with  prewar.    Host  foreign  manufacturers,  however,  still 
use  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  Burley  in  their  blended  cigarettes  than  do 
United  States  manufacturers.    Therefore,  further  substantial  increases  in  the 
export  demand  for  this  type  of  leaf  appear  possible,    Western  Europe  is  the  princi- 
pal export  outlet  for  Burley. 

Exports  of  fire -cured  leaf  during  October  1950-June  1951  totaled  29,775,000 
pounds,  comprised  of  26,313,000  pounds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fire-cured  and 
3,1|62,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virginia  leaf.    This  compares  with  expor  "ts  during  the 
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TOBACCO :  (Unmanuf  actured) :    Exports  from  the  United  States  by  twpes, 

1950-51.  marketing  year  through-  June  1951  with  comparisons  — ' 
 (Bbcoort  Weight)  


Types 


Totals  for  Marketing  Years 


Marketing  Years 
through.  June i  ^ 


Average 

193-39 

!     :'  4  5 
1947.arg 

1 

1 

1949.-5O 

1 

.  1949-.50 

!  1950*51 

1,000 

-oounds 

!  1,000 

;  -oounds 

:    1,000  ! 
:  rounds 

1,000 

oounds 

:  1,000 

:    pound  s 

:  1,000 

:  ■oounds 

313,865 
10,900 

:  312,804 
:  23,937 

S  337.247 

!     36,519  ' 

\  337,113 

35,631 

i  337,113 
23,705 

!  375,713 

:  21,286 

5L3S9 
9,503 
5,139 
3,030 

3So 
3,974  J 
1,330 

129  : 

19,497  ! 

!  17,735 
t  7,9;'^ 
'  7,031 
:  7S* 
:  1,137 
5,293 
6,4o5  j 
93 

10,650  ! 

:  31,994 
!  5,777 
1  3,919 
:  3,055 
I  6,203 

:      5,171  : 
20,688  J 
32  : 
7,730  : 

!  20,246 
!  6,851 
!  7,123 
f  1,031 

:  2,131 
3,231  : 
9,706  : 
93  : 
3,066  : 

I    i4,6oi  • 

t  5,359 
:  5,774 
:  315 
:  •  1,380- 

2,257  1 
6,765-  : 

47  : 

1,579  i 

i  26,313 
:  -3,462 
:  6,679 
:      2, ISO 
:     1 , 36o 

•  3,046 

•  4,l4S 

17 
4,820 

Flue- cured  

Burley  

Kentucky- T  enne  s 
Tire-cured. . . 
Dark  Virginia. . 

Maryland  

Green  Hiver . . . . 

One  S\icker  

Black  Fat  


Leaf. 


Ci 

Peri  cue  

Stems  and  Scrap 


if  Flue- cured  ma 
The  data  include 
reported,  i.e., 


eting  year  July- June,  all  other  types  October- Sept ember, 
stemmed  and  unstemraed  leaf.    The  tv/o  kinds  are  combined  as 
temmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unotemmed  basis. 


Compiled  from  official  rBC.6rds  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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TOBACCO:  (unmanufactiied) :    Exports  from  fcfas  United -States  to  designated 
regions,  total  and  by  types,.  April-June  1951  with  comparisons  1/ 

(Export  \ 'eight) 


Region 


United  Kingdom 

&  Ireland. . 
Cont*l  Europe 

Africa  

Asia* «.«...*• 
Australia  &  • 
New  Zealand 
Latin  America 
All  other.,.. 
Total . . . 


All  Types 


1,000  :1,000 
pounds  : pounds 

1,569:  ^,535 

62,796:  5h,302 

U,95U:  h,712 

29,151:  12,899 

• 

3,310:  2,103 
1,389:  1,1,73 
_  _  355j_  291 
103  75?hi  557315" 


1,000    : 1,000    Tl^OOO    : 1,000 
pounds  : pounds  : pounds  : pounds 


867:  8,S69t-  0: 

hl,2i|6:  29,hk6i  9,927: 

2,226:  955:  111: 

26,550:  11,595:  772: 

3,168:  2,029:  0: 

1,071:  1,0U9:-  177: 

0:  ■__  Or  •  0: 
!7^,12B:'T3,7~l43:"lO,987: 


Ky.  &  Term, 
Fire-cured 


1,000  : 1,000 
pounds  : pounds 


.  0:..  6514: 
7,23U:  6,0U6: 
•  185:  811: 
•.672:  hi 


0: 
260: 
0:  . 


30: 

83: 
.  78: 


773 

9,919 
1,317 
3 

20 
102 
25 


:8J5T:     7,706:  "12,15? 


Dark  Virginia  : 

Maryland  : 

Green  #iver 

• 
• 

One  Sucker 

United  Kingdom  : 

<St  Ireland. . .  •: 

■hi 

21: 

0: 

0: 

i!3: 

71: 

0: 

0 

Cor-t'l  -Europe.. ; 

Africa  

Asia .*««..«....' 

885: 
:  39: 
1,1x61: 

580: 
17: 
8: 

2,165: 
h7: 
261;: 

3,7#: 

212; 
0: 

0: 
71: 

0: 

939: 
119:. 
0: 

76: 
■    631 : 
0: 

309 

h3h 
0 

Australia  &  ... 

• 

New  Zealand. . 

:  109: 

52*: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0 

Latin  America. 

5: 

0: 

2/  : 

2/  : 

1: 

6: 

15: 

16 

All  other  : 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0 

Total  

."  2/503i 

6787" 

"2,1176"  ' 

3,967: 

LTET:  1, 

1357 

722: 

759 

Fat  : 

Cigar  Leaf  : 

Perique 

Stems  & 

Scrap. 

United  Kingdom 

&  Ireland 

:            0 : 

0: 

1: 

T  : 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0 

Cont'l  Europe. , 
Ax rica .«...««.. 
A  s  xa .....a.... . 

:  0: 
735: 

:  0: 

0: 

1,217: 
0: 

1,880; 
215: 
19: 

1,5^6: 
121: 
25: 

0: 

0: 
0: 

2: 

0: 
0: 

571: 
68: 
81: 

572 
135 
596 

Australia  &. . . . 

lew  Zealand. . 

:  0: 

0: 

3. 

2: 

0; 

'  0: 

0: 

0 

Latin  America. . 

11: 

12: 

26! 

27: 

0: 

0: 

0 

All  other  

;  7: 

17: 

257: 

2l|.9: 

13: 

0: 

0: 

0 

To  tal 

1,246: 

2^01: 

1,971^ 

13: 

720: 

1,303 

l/  Data  include  stemmed  and  unstemm'ed  leaf.  The  two  kinds  are  combined  as 
reported 1  i.e.,  stemmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to  an  unstemmed  basis. 
2/  Less  than  500  pounds. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Gonaer  ce , 
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corresponding  period  of  19k9-%0  of  llt,5ol,000  pounds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
fire-cured  and  5,359,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virginia.    Most  of  the  exports  of  these 
types  continue  to  go  to  r'estern  Europe;  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  France,  Norway, 
Spain,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands  being  the  leading  takers. 

In  addition  to  flue-cured,  Burley  and  fire-cured,  United  States  exports 
of  other  types  during  October  1°50-June  l?5l  were  as  follows:  Maryland,  6,679,000 
pounds;  Green  River,  2,180,000  pounds;  One  Sucker,  1, 860, OOO/.pounds ;  Black  Fat, 
3,Ol|6,000  pounds;  Cigar  Leaf,  h,llj.8,000  pounds;  Peri  que,  17,000  pounds;  and 
Stems  and  Scrap,  h73"20,000  pounds.    This  compares  with  exports  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  1<?Ii9-£>0  marketing  year  as  follows:    Maryland^  5,77h,000 
pounds;  Green  River,  815,000  pounds;  One  Sucker,  1,880,000  pounds;  Black  Fat, 
2,257,000  pounds;  Cigar  Leaf,  6,765,000  pounds;  Peri que,  h7,000  pounds;  and 
Stems  and  Scrap,  1,579,000  pounds. 


By  Clarence  E.  Pike,  based  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Reports  and  other 
data. 


FOREIGN  AGR IGU  l-TSRE  C I R  GU LAR 

::  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN   AG  RfC  U  LTU  R  A  L  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE;- 
WAS-KINGTON,  D.C, 

.  ^  ,:;..-:-!-f-:-     ■  :  -  -  - 


3?T  2S-51  September  17,  1351 

?D23CAST  5  IH8R3AS2  ILT  ZOHD  T03ACC0  PH0IXIC5I0I 

Based  on  preliminary  estimates,  the  Forth  Temperate  Zone's  tobacco  pro- 
duction during  1951  is  forecast  at  5,510  million  pounds,  or  about  5  percent 
above  the  1950  production  of  about  5»230  million  pounds* 

The  1951  crap  forecast  is  about  9  percent  above  the  19^9  harvest  and 
23  percent  above  the  prewar,  1935-39 »  average.    The  increase  in  production 
estimated  for  the  United  States  accounts  for  most  of  the  over-all  increased 
forecasts  for  1951?  however-,  substantially  larger  crops  are  also  reported  for 
Yugoslavia,  Turkey,  and  Canada.    The  combined  total  of  all  other  countries  shows 
a  slight  decrease  from  the  1950  level  of  production.    However,  this  forecast  is 
subject  to  considerable  change  since  reliable  estimates  are  still  unavailable 
for  several  large  tobacco  producing  countries. 

As  a  result  of  substantially  increased  production  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  Forth  Temperate  zone's  1951  production  of  flue-cured 
tobacco,  the  principal  type  entering  world  trade,  will  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  1950  outturn.    In  the  case  of  oriental  or  Turkish- type  tobacco, 
another  important  type1  entering  world  trade,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  1951 
cro-o  also  will  be  somewhat  larger. 

A  slight  increase  in  the  1951  light  air- cured  types,  '-rhich  are  grown  to 
some  extent  in  most  tobacco  producing  countries,  is  expected  primarily  as  a 
result  of  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  United  States.    Production  of  dark 
types,  including  cigar  leaf,  curing  1951  will  probably  fall  below  the  1950 
level. 

iTorth  America.    Canada's  1951  tobacco  crop  is  estimated,  at  ikl  million 
pounds,  or  20  percent  above  the  1550  out-out.    This  is  primarily  a  result  of 
increased  acreage  planted  to  tobacco,  mostly  to  flue-cured  type  leaf,  in 
Ontario.    The  indicated  1951  crop  is  loss  than  1  percent  above  the  19^9  record 
crop  but  is  8k  percent  above  the  1935-39  average  of  about  77  million  pounds. 

The  United  Sta/tes  crop  of  all  types  was  forecast  as  of  August  1  at 
2,2^+9  million  pounds,  compared  with  the  1950  harvest  of  2,032  million  pounds 
and  the  prewar  (1535-39)  annual  average  of  1,1+ 60  million  pounds.    Larger  produc- 
tion resulted  from  increased  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  in  1951*     The  1951 
indicated  production  of  flue-cared  leaf  of  1,399  million  pounds  is  11  percent 
above  the  1950  production  of  1,257  million  pounds.    An  increase  of  lo  percent 
is  forecast  for  Btirley,  6  percent  for  fire-cured  leaf,  15  percent  for  ilaryland 
and  lh  for  dark  air-cured,    a  decrease  of  11  percent  is  foreca.st  for  cigar  leaf. 


Europe.    The  1951  production  in  Europe ,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union  is 
estimated  at  about  3  percent  above  the  1350  harvest.    The  incree.se  is  primarily- 
due  to  the  much  larger  harvest  forecast  for  Yugoslavia  where  the  1950  outturn 
was  greatly  reduced  due  to  drouth  conditions  during  the  growing  season.  Pro- 
duction forecasts  for  the  other  tobacco  growing  European  countries  indicate  an 
outturn  about  the  same  as  in  1950 »  with  the  exception  of  Prance  for  which  a 
7  percent  decline  is  indicated.    The  total  1951  production  for  3arope  is 
tentatively  estimated  at  730  million  rounds  from  S80,000  acres,  compared  with 
the  1950  production  of  755  million  pounds-  from  390,000  acres  and  the  prewar 
(1935-39)  average  of  675  million  pounds  from  680,000  acres* 

Soviet  Union.    Authentic  information  on  tobacco  production  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  recent  years  is  not  available,  but  rough  estimates  indicate  an 
output  in  1951  about  3  percent  above  1950  but  still  about  lU  percent  below  the 
prewar  average  production  of  525  million  pounds. 

Asia.    Reliable  estimates  of  China's  1951  production,  are  unavailable, 
but  fragmentary  reports  indicate  a  tobacco  crop  comparable  to  the  1950  outturn 
and  somewhat  above  19^9 »  but  still  well  below  the  large  19^S  harvest  of  1,593 
million  pounds.    Japan's  195-1-  leaf  crop  is  also  estimated  about  equal  to  the 
1950  harvest  but  larger  than  in  19*4-9 •    Turkey 1  s  195-L  crop  is  forecast  at  about 
210  million  T^ounds,  or  13  percent  above  the  1950  estimate.    Pot  other  Asia 
Kinor  countries,  including  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria  pud  Lebanon,  which  produce  a  type 
of  tobacco  somewhat  comparable  to  Turkish  leaf,  1951  harvests  are  expected  to 
about  equal  the  1950  output.    For  all  the  tempera,te  zone  of  Asia,  1951  harvests 
are  estimated  at  1,2^0  million  pounds  from  2,0^0,000  acres.    This  compares  with 
1,835  million  pounds  from  2,050,000  acres  in  1950,  about  1,7^0  million  pounds 
from  1,970,000  acres  in  19^9  and  a  prewar  (1935-39)  annual  average  of  1,700  mil- 
lion pounds  from  1,675»000  acres.  . 

Africa^    The  195^  production  of  tobacco  in  the  ITorth  Temperate  zone  of 
Africa  is  estimated  to  approximately  equal  the  1950  output.    The  combined  pro- 
duction of  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia  is  estimated  at  51  million  pounds  from 
60,000  acres.    This  is  comparable  to  the  1950  output  and  acreage  totals,  but 
substantially  above  the  prewar  average  of  ho,6  million  pounds  from  5^,000  acres. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  x^orld  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.     It  is<  based  in  part  upon  reports 
of  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Officers  in  the  countries  referred  to. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 

Forecast  of  United  Kingdom  Purchases  of  Unites  States  Leaf  Tobacco 
in  1951-52,  Reported  August  10,  19 gl  1/ 

By  J.  Barnard  Gibbs 
Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist 


United  Kingdom  purchases  of  United  States  leaf  during  the  July-June 
1951-52  marketing  year  are  expected  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
average  of  recent  years,  but  quantities  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pro- 
ducts for  home  consumption  and  export  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  below 
the  low  level  of  1950-51  *    Both  imports  and  utilization  of  United  States 
leaf,  principally  flue-cured,  have  declined  sharply  since  the  immediate 
postwar  years.    The  drop  in  imports  has  been  greater  th^n  the  decline  in 
utilization  with  the  result  that  the  country's  stocks  of  United  States 
leaf  on  July  1,  1951,  were  down  to  less  than'  12  months'  requirements  at 
the  much  lower  rate  of  consumption.    Consequently,  the  larger  purchases 
in  1951-52  are  for  stock  replacement  and  not  to  provide  increased  supplies 
for  immediate  consumption. 

Imports  of  United .  States  leaf  dropped  from  a  -'normal  -prewar  level  of 
about  200  million  pounds  annually  to  only  ikh  million  pounds  in  1950,  and 
consumption  in  products,  both  for  domestic  use  and  export,  dropped  from 
nearly  200  million  to  about  160  million  pounds.    The  decline  in  imports 
and  consumption  of  United  States  leaf  has  been  offset  by  increases  in  leaf 
from  othf. r  sources,  principally  British  Empire  areas.    Imports  from  sources 
other  than  the  United  States  rose  from  67  million  pounds  in  19U6  to  162 
million  in  1950,  and  consumption  of  the  leaf  increased  from  less  than  75 
million  to  about  115  million  pounds.     The  1950  imports  from  these  .sources 
exceeded  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  history,  and 
consumption  of  .the  leaf  in  1950  was  the  highest  on  record. 


1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco  conducted  under  provisions  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Gibbs  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  staff  of 
the  ■  .American  Embassy  in  London. 
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The  trend'  to  greatly  increased  purchases  and  consumption  of  Empire 
tobacco  in  place  of  United  States  leaf  has  resulted  primarily  from  the 
United  Kingdom's  shortage  in  dollar  exchange  and  its  Government's  policy 
of  fostering  production  and  imports  from  the  Empire.    High  prices  for 
United  States  leaf  have  also  been  a  contributing  factor.    They  have  acted 
to  reduce  imports  from  the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time  have  encour- 
aged United  Kingdom  manufacturers  to  accept  the  Government's  program  of 
increased  imports  from  Empire  areas.     The  shift  from  United  States  to 
Empire  leaf  may  be  continued  for  a  few  years,  but  probably  not  at  the 
rate  of  the  past  few  years.     Indications  for  some  checking  of  the  sharp 
decline  in  consumption  of  United  States  leaf  are  the  anticipated  larger 
1951  purchases  of  the  leaf  for  stock  replacement,  and  lower  1951  purchases 
of  Empire  tobacco,  which  will  result  from  the  short  1950-51  crop  in 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Since  consumption  of  United  States  leaf  exceeded  imports  during  the 
past  few  ye^rs,  stocks  of  United  St  tes  leaf  held  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  July  1,  1951  were  down  to  only  about  lUO  million  pounds  in  contrast 
with  record  stocks  of  leaf  from  other  sources  of  about  225  million  pounds. 
Both  the  United  Kingdom  Government  and  manufacturers  in  the  country  desire 
to  increase  stocks  of  United  States  leaf  to  about  2  years'  requirements. 
Even  with  a  further  reduction  in  consumption  of  the  leaf,  such  a  stock 
replacement  program  would  probably  reouire  higher  purchases  of  United  States 
leaf  during  two  or  more  years. 

As  a  result  of  larger  purchases  from  the  current  United  States  crop, 
imports  of  United  States  leaf  in  1951  are  expected  to  total  about  200 
million  pounds  as  compared  with  only  lhh  million  in  1950.    Imports  in 
1951  from  sources  other  than  the  United  States  are  forecast  at  lliO  million 
as  compared  with  162  million  pounds  in  1950. 


Table  1.  -  United  Kingdom:     Imports  of  tobacco  by  principal  sources, 
1935-39  average,  19U6-50  and  forecast  for  195-1 


Year  : 

United 

States  ' 

Empire  areas 

All  other 
areas 

Total 

Flue -cured 

Other  types j 

All  types  1/ j 

•  Ail  types  : 

Million 

Million  ; 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

>  pounds 

pounds 

1  pounds 

pounds 

Average  : 

1935-39: 

198.U 

i      2, a  i 

63.6 

I4.8 

•  269.2 

19U6....i 

361.3 

\  U.k 

62.3 

•2/ 

a. 7 

',  U32.7 

19U7....: 

193.9 

1  7.3 

82.-0 

12. a  1 

•  295.6 

19U8  j 

170.6 

:  1.6 

97*3 

V 

11.1 

i  280.6 

19U9....: 

151.1 

t  3.1 

119.7 

2/ 

27.7 

301.6 

1950  ! 

139.7 

:  U.l 

i  1U6.5 

.2/ 

15.8 

306.1 

1951  3/.: 

195-0 

!  5.0 

:  125.0 

:27 

15.0 

:  3ao.O 

TJ Principally  flue-cured  leaf. 
2/    The  increase  over  previous  years  has  been  principally  oriental-type 
tobacco  from  Turkey  and  Greece. 

3/    Forecast  based  on  imports  through  June  and  estimated  purchases  for 
import  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


Source?    Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— TOBACCO 

The  Tobacco  Situation  in  the  Philippines, 
Reported  September  5,  1951  1/ 

By  George  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 

Tobacco  has  always  been  of  great  importance  to  the  economy  of  the 
Philippines.    The  pattern  of  the  country's  tobacco  industry  since  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  has  changed  tremendously,  with  exports  on  a 
greatly  reduced  level  and  imports  increasing  greatly.    Exports  of  unman- 
ufactured tobacco  were  only  8.1  million  pounds  in  1950  as  compared  with 
the  prewar  (1935-39)  annual  average  of  37.3  million  pounds.    Exports  of 
cigars  were  at  an  all-time  low  of  2.1  million  pieces  in  1950  as  compared 
with  the  prewar  annual  average  of  202  million  pieces.    Exports  of  ciga- 
rettes practically  disappeared  in  1950,  totaling  only  lli,000  pieces, 
while  exports  of  smoking  tobacco  completely  disappeared.    In  the  prewar 
period,  exports  of  cigarettes ' averaged  37*3  million  pieces  and  smoking 
tobacco  6.2  million  pounds.    This  loss  of  overseas  trade  is  attributed 
principally  to  the  closing  of  European  markets  during  the  war,  the  shift 
in  consumer  preference  from  cigars  and  dark  cigarettes  to  bright  cigarettes 
and  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange. 

Important  changes  also  occurred  during  the  post-World  War  II  period 
in  the  Philippines  import  trade,  affecting  both  unmanufactured  and  manu- 
factured tobacco.    Imports  of  the  former  jumped  from  96,000  pounds  in  19U8 
to  793,000  pounds  in  19h9  and  to  the  record  level  of  28.8  .million  pounds 
in  1950.    Cigarettes,  the  country's  Number  One  imported  manufactured 
tobacco  product,  declined' most  significantly  from  11.1  billion  pieces  in 
19U3  to  8.3  billion  pieces  in  19U9  and  2.3  billion  pieces  in  1950.  These 
changes  were  greatly  influenced  by  Government  controls,  rumors  of  restric- 
tions, and  clandestine  trade*    As  of  June  1,  1951,  stocks  of  imported 
cigarettes  and  leaf  tobacco  were  very  low. 


1/    Part  of  a  continuing , study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco  conducted  under  provisions  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act.    Mr.  Van  Dyne  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  staff 
of  the  .American  Embassy  in  Manila. 


The  substantial  increase  in  the  country's  manufacture  of  cigarettes 
is  of  special  significance.    Total  output  from  licensed  factories  in  the 
Manila  area  rose  from  an  annual  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  3«1  billion 
pieces  to  attain  a  record  level  of  about  7«6  billion  pieces  in  1950. 
This  was  due  primarily  to  import  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Government 
to  foster  domestic  manufacture.    The  emphasis  now  being  placed  by 
Government  and  trade  on  expanded  production  of  leaf  tobacco  is  also 
important.    Total  production  of  all  types  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the 
1950-51  season  is  estimated  at  62  million  pounds  compared  with  an  annual 
average  of  7U.8  million  pounds  in  the  prewar  period,  but  well  informed 
circles  believe  that  the  1953-5U  crop  will  reach  the  prewar  level  and 
that  the  bulk  of  this  increase  will  be  in  Virginia-type  flue-cured 
tobacco,  production  of  which  for  the  1950-51  crop  is  estimated  at  1  mil- 
lion pounds.    Prices,  c.i.f.,  Manila  for  domestic  Virginia-type  leaf  from 
the  19U9-50  crop  ranged  from  the  equivalent  of  5  U.  S.  cents  to  J4O  U.  S. 
cents  per  pound.    Prices  for.  be'st  Isabela  and  Cagayan  filler  leaf  from 
the  19U9-50  crop  averaged  U3  and  36  U.  S.  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 

Leaf  tobacco  was  first  introduced  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
Mexico  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.    It  was  first 
grown  successfully  in  the  Cagayan  Valley  in  Northern  Luzon.  Originally 
the  only  tobacco  cultivated  commercially  was  dark  cigar-filler,  which  was. 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes.    During  the  100-year 
regime  of  the  tobacco  monopoly,  which  was  abolished  in  1882,  sun-cured 
and  air-cured  wrapper,  in  addition  to  filler  tobacco,  was  produced  suc- 
cessfully.   During  United  States  Governmental  administration  good  results 
were  obtained  in  the  cultivation' of  new  cigar  types,  especially  from  seed 
originating  in  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  of 
cigarette  varieties  from  the  United  States,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  During 
World  War  II,  the  Japanese  in  the  Philippines  flue-cured  small  quantities 
of  Virginia-type  tobacco  which  was .grown  from  seed  produced  in  Japan  and 
Formosa.    The  best  Virgin! a-*type  flue-cured  tobacco  ever  produced  com- 
mercially in  the  Philippines  was  grown  during  the  19^9-50  season.  Attempts 
to  grow  Burley  tobacco  have  not  as  yet  been  very  successful,  but  small 
quantities  of  this  and  Oriental  cigarette  varieties  are  grown,  and  the 
tempo  of  experiments  and  production  is  being  accelerated, 

Tobago  is  grown  on  practically  all  of  the  7j083  islands  which  com- 
prise the  country's  total  area  of  llU, 000  square  miles,  an  area  a  little 
less  than  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida  combined,    Mos't  of  the  country's 
population,  which  totals  about  19,500,000  people,  use  tobacco,  principally 
in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  cigars  and  cheroots.    The  majority  of  farmers 
grow  tobacco  on  small  plots  ranging  from  one-tenth  to  three-fourths  of  an 
acre*    Usually  a  farmer  retains  a  portion  of  his  tobacco  crop  for  home 
consumption  or  barter  for  other  farm  produce.    About  50  percent  of  the 
area  in  tobaeco  is  cultivated  by  owners,  and  about  25  percent  by  part' 
owners,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  by  share  tenants.    Mctny  growers 
harvest  filler,  chewing,  pipe  and  cigarette  tobacco  from  one  f arm,  

The  most  important  tobacco  producing  provinces  have  always  been,  and 
still  are,  Isabela,  Cagayan,  La  Union,  Pangasinan  and  Cebu,  which  collec- 
tively contain  about  80  percent  of  the  total  area  .planted  with  tobacco  and 
grow  approximately  90  percent  of  the  total  crop.    Filler  tobacco  predomi- 
nates, and  the  finest  varieties  are  grown  in  the  Cagayan  Valley  in  northern 
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Luzon  where  the  Cagayan  River,  with  a  length  of  220  miles,  overflows  its 
banks  each  year  to  a  maximum  width  of  about  h0  miles  causing  natural 
replenishment  of  soil  fertility  with  the  same  effect  as  the  Nile  over- 
flowing its  banks  in  Egypt.    The  type  of  filler  produced  in  the  Cagayan 
Valley  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better  quality  cigars.  The 
sand  leaves  of  the  best  fillers  are  primed  for  use  as  clear  wrappers. 
Cigar-binder  tobacco  as  such  is  not  produced,  but  good  binders  are 
selected  from  good  filler  leaf  and  off -grade  wrappers. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  filler  grown  in  the  Philippines  but  they 
are  closely  related  to  the  following  standard  types:    Simmaba,  Vizcaya, 
Marogiu,  Pampano,  Repollo  and  Espada. 

Sun-grown  and  shade-grown  wrappers  have  been  produced  for  several 
decades.    The  better  varieties  of  sun-grown  wrappers  are  the  Baker  Sumatra, 
Ilagan  Sumatra  and  Florida  Sumatrav    Important  production  districts  are  in 
the  Provinces  of  Isabela  and  Laguna.    Successful  shade-grown  varieties  are 
native  Simmaba  and  Vizcaya  grown  in  the  Province  of  La  Union,  Ilocos  Sur 
and  Batangas  Provinces. 

The  most  promising  Virginia-type  cigarette  tobacco  yet  produced  in 
the  Philippines  was  grown  in  the  no rth-tre stern  part  of    the  country.  The 
bulk  of  this  was  harvested  in  the  Provinces  of  La  Union  in  the  San  Juan 
and  Agoo  districts,  but  sizeable  quantities  were  harvested  in  the  Province 
of  Pangasinan  around  Bauang  and  Rosario,  also  on  Mindoro-  Islands  and  in 
Ilocos  Sur.    The  soil  is  mainly  dark-to-brown  sandy  loam.    Since  the  early 
post-World  War  II  period  the  most  popular  varieties  of  seed  used  were 
Oxford  26  and  North  Carolina  Bright  Yellow,  but  now  plants  from  these 
classes  suffer  from  cross  pollination,  and  many  have  gone  far  towards 
reverting  to  native  types.    Chiefly  because  of  this,  -  but ■ partially  due  to 
the  shortage  of  flue-curing  barns  and  lack  of  redrying  facilities,  the 
product  is  far  from  satisfactory.    Recently  the  Government,  and  one  of  the 
new  large  manufacturers  in  Manila,  tackled  the  problem  of  producing  better, 
brighter,  Virginia-type  cigarette  tobacco.    The  Government  stepped  up  its 
program  for  research  and  experimental  work,  seed  procurement  and  distribu- 
tion.   The  company,  in  December  1950,  formed  a  subsidiary  which  assists 
the  growers  to  obtain  seed  or  seedlings,  buys  and  flue-cures  the  leaf. 
During  the  1950-51  season  it  completed  the  construction  of  I4Q  flue-curing 
barns.    These  new  barns  are  20«x20'x2U',  being  much  larger  than  the  25 
previously  built  and  operated  by  the  now  defunct,  formerly  Government- 
controlled,  National  Tobacco  Corporation. 

During  1951  and  for  several  seasons  to  come,  the  company  plans  to 
build  a  few  hundred  additional  barns  chiefly  in  the  Luzon  area.    The  new 
barns  are  to  be  constructed  of  concrete  with  corrugated  iron  roofing  and 
outside  furnaces  which  burn  wood  from  the  neighboring  forests.  Further, 
the  company  will  soon  assemble  at  Quezon  City,  near  Manila,  a  No.  6 
Proctor  and  Schwartz  (two  stick  and  apron  redrying  and  ordering  machine), 
which  will  be  the  first  modern  tobacco  redrying  machine  to  be  established 
in  the  Philippines.    The  company,  during  1951,  augmented  its  staff  by 
employing  several  United  States  leaf  and  manufacturing  technicians.  Two 
other  factories  in  the  Manila  area  each  employ  one  United  States  manufac- 
turing expert. 


The  Philippines  total  1950-51  leaf  tobacco  harvest  is  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Manila  to  be  62  million  pounds  from  about 
120,000  acres.    If  attained,  this  would  compare  with  58*2  million  pounds 
from  115S000  acres  for  the  19U9-50  season,  and  U8<,3  million  pounds  from 
95,727  acres  in  19U8— U9 •    Postwar  progress  has  been  steady,  and  substan- 
tial restoration  of  the  leaf  tobacco  industry  appears  likely  because  the 
labor  outlook  is  brighter,  acreage  will  be  increased,  and  better  seed  and 
handling  facilities  will  be  available.,  especially  for  Virginia-type,  flue- 
cured  leaf.    During  the  19U9-50  season  about  185,000  pounds  of  this  type 
of  tobacco  were  grown.    The  estimated  production  for  the  1950-51  season  is 
1  million  pounds.    Plans  are  to  at  least  treble  this  outturn'  by  1952-53, 
but  fulfillment  depends  largely  upon  the  availability  of  adequate  supplies 
of  proper  seed,  sufficient  fertilizer,  plus  increased  knowledge  of  cultiva^ 
tion  and  handling. 

Table  1.  -  Philippines:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  and  manufactured 
tobacco  by  categories,  1935-39  average,  and 
calendar  years,  19u7~1950 


Commodity 


.Average 
1935-39 


19U7 


19k& 


19k9 


1950 


Unmanufactured 


Leaf, 


Manufactured 


Cigars. , 
Chewing, 
Smoking, 
Other,., 


Cigarettes, 


1,075 


101 


1,000  pounds 
96 


793       :  28,792 


315 

:  225 

:  1,050 

* 
« 

165 

639 

:  1,008 

:  1,226 

:  1,387 

: 

22k 

98 

:  171 

:    '  516 

i  U73 

% 
• 

9k 

9 

2 

s  3 

:  3k 

Uio 

2.712s 


Billion  pieces 
9.192;        11*080 j 


8.3U9: 


2.297 


Source;    Insular  Collector  of  Customs,  and  Yearbook  of  Philippines  - 
Statistics. 

The  United  States    has  always  been  the  origin  of  practically  all 
Philippine    imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products.    United  States 
blended-type  cigarettes  traditionally  have  comprised  by  far  the  major  por- 
tion of  such  imports.    In  1950,  for  the  first  time  during  the  postwar  period 
(see  table  1),  imports  of  cigarettes  dropped  below  the  prewar  (1935-39)  level 
of  2.7  billion  although  the  trend  has  been  sharply  downward  since  the  19U8 
peak  of  11  billion  was  reached,.    This  decline  is  due  to  restrictions  placed 
by  the  Government  in  its  endeavor  to  attain  self-sufficiency  as  regards  its 
tobacco  requirements.    During  1950,  imported  cigarettes  comprised  only  25 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  cigarettes  sold  in  the  Philippines  but  brought 
the  Government  1*8  percent  of  its  total  revenue »    The  1950  imports  of  other 
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tobacco  products  including  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  also  dropped  below 
prewar.    However,  imports  of  leaf  tobaccg  soared  from  a  prewar  annual 
average  of  1.1  million  pounds  to  2888  million  pounds,  mainly- on  the 
strength  of  rumors  of  import  controls  in  favor  of  domestic  production  of 
leaf  tobacco  and  restrictions  of  the  importation  of  cigarettes. 


Table  2.  -  Philippines:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  (including  serap) 
and  tobacco  products,  1935-39  average, 
and  calendar  years,'  19U7-50 


Commodity 

*l\Za\l  8     19U7     J     19U8     5     19U9     :  1950 
1935-39  :                :                :  : 

1,000  pounds 

il/  37>3U3  i2/  10,' 538  :3/    6,229  :      11,218  .  8,137 
:       6,182  :                 :         -       :         -  : 
t                                   1,000  pieces 
I 

201,985  :       1,372  :       2,081  :       1,57k  :  2,138 
37,3U8  :       6,000  :              1  :          610  :  lh 

i                                   ♦                                   •                                   ♦  • 

Smoking.  • 

■ 

1/  Includes  5,935  thousand  pounds  of  scrap;  118  thousand  pounds  of  others. 
2/    Includes  283  thousand  pounds  of  scrap. 


3/  Includes  U8  thousand  pounds  of  scrap. 
Source:    Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 


Table  3«  -  Philippines:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco, 
by  countries  of  destinations,  1935-39  average, 
and  calendar  years,  19U7-1950  1/ 


Country  of 
destination 

:  Average 
:  1935-39 

:    19U7  ■ 

19h& 

;    19U9    • ; 

1950 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1, 000  ! 

1,000  : 

1, 000 

«     pounds  i 

pounds 

!    pounds  i 

pounds  : 

pounds 

United  States  and 

• 

7U5  • 

i       io5  ! 

i         363  i 

519 

i  .      592  . 

i       321  j 

m6U  i 

!         310  ! 

:        66U  i 

297  :• 

'  53U 

French  East  Indies... 

. . :  116 

i     1,079  i 

i         321  - 

369  : 

702 

52U  :          -  : 

-    »    <     .  5  i 

—    i           -  : 

r     5  ! 

:  6,93U 

:      a, 710  : 

10,079 

6,282 

70 

50  : 

U6  : 

100 

:  10,25U 

6,181  . 

11,218  : 

8,137 

1/    Scrap  excluded. 


Source;    Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 


Philippine  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  prior    to  World  War  II 
(see  tables  2  and  3)  were  principally  to  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Italy, 
Korea  and  Japan.    Important  shipments,  however,  were  made  to  French  Africa, 
the  United  States,  China,  Belgium,  and  the  French  East  Indies.    Exports  to 
most  countries  diminished  substantially  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Shortage  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  shift  in  consumer  preference  from  dark 
cigar-type  tobacco  to  brighter  varieties  were  contributory  factors.    As  a 
consequence,  total  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  are  far  below  the  pre- 
war (1935-39)  annual  average  of  37»3  million  pounds.    In  1950,  exports 
totaled  8  million  pounds  and  about  99  percent  of  the  shipments  went  to  h 
countries  only,  instead  of  to  20  as  in  prewar.    Exports  of  manufactured 
products  fell  below  prewar  levels  for  the  same  reasons  which  affected 
exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  the  same  markets, 

Manila,  the  capital  and  chief  port,  is  the  center  of  the  tobacco 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  Philippines.    In  that  area'in  June '1951, 
there  were  51  Government-licensed  tobacco  factories  all 'of  which 'made 
cigarettes.    Ten  of  these  factories  produced  about  75  percent  of  the 
country's  machine-made  cigarettes.    There  is  also  a  licensed  factory  at 
the  seaport  of  Ccbu.    In  addition,  there  are  many  clandestine  factories 
scattered  throughout  the  Islands.    The  total  number  of  factories  dimin- 
ished substantially  during  the  first  half  of  1951,  and  this  trend  is 
expected  to  continue  as  Government  regulations  are  more  rigidly  enforced, 
and  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  takes  its  natural  toll.  Several 
of  the  larger  factories  are  equipped  with  fairly  adequate  machinery  and  are 
efficiently  operated.    The  cigar  factories  are  not  mechanized  but  quite  a 
number  of  them  are  spacious,  well  managed  and  turn  out  excellent  products. 
Cigarettes  make  up  the  most  important  segment  of  the  industry  (see  table  U), 
but  the  output  of  cigars  is  important  and  production  of  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco  substantial.    The  quantity  of  snuff  manufactured  is  insignificant. 


Table  lw  -  Philippines:    Production  of  manufactured  tobacco  products, 
193U-38  average,  and  calendar  years,  19U7-1950 


Commodity 

!     average  : 
i    19314-38  : 

'  19U7 

1 

• 
• 

• 

-  ■ 

19U9  ! 

• 
• 

1-950  1/ 

Pounds 

»      U6U,191  : 
U72,l67  : 

222,2^3 
230,U55 

• 

h37,282  : 
320,5814  : 
000  pieces . 

•  li3k,935  : 

•  30h,087  : 

555,000 

Ul47,0O0 

• 

• 

« 

1, 

Cigars  2/....., 

•     315, 5U5  : 

58,03U 

87,1146  i 

■   -91,7614  : 

--  93,000 

3,11)4,318  : 

k  * 
t  • 

1,867,711 

• 
• 

1,861,753.': 

1,8  50  ,  3148  : 

7,581,000 

1/  Estimated. 

2/    Including  cheroots. 


Source:    Collector  Internal  Revenue. 


Domestic  Manufacture 


The  licensed  factories  stepped  up  output  of  cigarettes  from  a  prewar 
annual  average  of  3*1  billion  pieces  to  above  7*6  billion  pieces  in  1950, 
and  plans  are  to  exceed  this  record  level  in  1951.    There  are  a  great 
variety  of  cigarettes,  about  50  percent  of  which  are  made  of  dark  filler- 
type  tobacco.    The  bulk  of  the  remainder  are  blends  of  United  States  and 
domestic  tobacco  and  a  few  are  the  straight  Virginia- type.    Included  in 
the  lot  are  numerous  brands  of  good  general  quality  but  none  comparable 
to  popular  United  States  cigarette  brands.    The  majority  of  the  cigarettes 
are  machine-made  and  are  encased  in  standard  white  paper,  some  of  which  is 
sweetened;  others  are  in  brown  paper.    Some  of  the  cigarettes  have  a  tucked 
in  end;  others  have  a  crimped  lap.    Strengths  are  mild,  medium,  and  strong. 

In  1932,  a  famous  Philippine  company  in  Manila,  which  made  its  repu- 
tation on  its  cigars  and  dark  cigar-type  cigarettes,  manufactured  the 
country's  first  United  States  blended-type  cigarette.    The  brand  name  for 
these  cigarettes  was  Pal,  and  they  were  sold  in  packets  containing  20 
pieces  at  the  equivalent  of  5  U.  S.  cents.    This  pointed  the  trend,  and 
started  quite  an  American  pattern.    Today,  there  are  in  Manila  dozens  of 
brands  of  domestically-made,  so-called  United  States-type  blended  cigarette 
Some  sell  under  names  such  as  Uncle  Sam,  New  Yorker  and  Hollywood. 
Mentholated  cigarettes  bear  appropriate  brand  names  such  as  Alaska,  Eskimo 
and  Sno-Man.    The  three  most  popular  cigarette  brands  in  the  country  today 
ar£  made  by  old  established  cigar  manufacturers  in  Manila.    Due  mainly  to 
the  shortage  of  cigarettes  from  the  United  States,  these  now  sell  at  the 
equivalent  of  25  U.  S.  cents  per  packet  of  20  pieces*    Popular  imported 
United  States  brands  including  Chesterfield,  Camel  and  Lucky  Strike,  which, 
before  import  restrictions,  sold  in  20' s  packets  at  the  equivalent  of  about 
20  U.  S.  cents,  now  sell  at  prices  ranging  from  the  equivalent  of  50  to  60 
U.  S.  cents. 

The  preferred  cigarette  in  the  Philippines  is  the  United  States 
blended-type,  but  the  original  dark-cigar  variety  is  still  popular  and 
there  is  a  significant  demand  for  the  straight  Virginia  product.  The 
country  has  been  a  splendid  market  for  United  States  cigarettes  and  leaf 
tobacco,  but  due  to  the  Philippine  Government's  import  restrictions  it 
appears  that  it  is  well  on  the  way  toward  losing  badly  needed  revenue  and 
the  United  States  much  of  its  tobacco  export  trade  to  the  Islands. 
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.FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES — TOB/CCO 

Report. on  the  World  Tobacco  Congress,  Reported  October  6,  195>1  1/ 

By  George  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 


The  world  Tobacco  Congress  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  the 
Indies,  Amsterdam,  September  17  through  September  2li,  under,  the  patronage 
of  H,  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  auspices  of  the 
Netherlands  Ministries  of  Economic  Affairs,  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and 
Food. 

All  governments  with  which  the  Netherlands  maintained  diplomatic  or 
consular  relations  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  Congress,  together 
with  persons  in  those  countries  concerned  with  tobacco,  or  interested  in 
any  of  the  following  subjects  Included  in  the  program: 


Section  -  1  -  Tobacco  growing 
h       -  2  -  Natural  Sciences 

11       -  3  -  Technology:    leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  manufacture 
"       -  k  '-  Economy: 

(a)  significance  of  tobacco  in  national  economy 

(b)  international  trade  (tobacco  markets) 

(c)  growers,  industrial  and  trade  organizations 
"       -  !?  -  World  cooperation 

Members  on  the  Board  of  the  ir/orld  Tobacco  Congress  included  the 
following  world  know  tobacco  men: 

A.  P„  Kemp en  -  Chairman 

N.  D.  Van  Goethem  -  Vice-Chairman 

Dr.  J.  Scheps,  Secretary 


1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco  conducted  under  provisions  of  the  Research—-" 
and  Marketing  Act. 
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These  gentlemen  also  held  the  same  official  positions  on  the  execu- 
tive committee, 

A  tobacco  exhibition  which  closed  September  29,  195>1 ,  included 
displays  of  samples  of  leaf  tobacco  produced  in  35>  different  countries. 

Officials  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  were: 

N.  D.  Van  Goethem,  Chairman 

W.  L.  Utermark,  Secretary 

J,  Lapgewis,  Assistant  Secretary 

The  languages  at  thej Congress  were  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  Forty- 
seven  countries  were  represented.    Attendance  included  over  6^0  tobacco 
experts,  including  government  officials  and  delegates  and  members  of  the 
tobacco  industry  in  Monopoly -and* free-enterprise  countries.    .    ..   .  , 

The  Congress  agreed  that  a  permanent  World  Tobacco  Organization  should 
be  established  and  recommended  that  draft  statutes  of  the  Organization  be 
submitted  to  all  countries  represented  at  the  Congress.    It  was  asked  that 
individuals  attending  the  Congress  urge  their  respective  countries  to 
become  members  of  the  WTO.  "The  proposed  statutes  of  the  WTO  include  the 
following:  ;  ..  .,-•••*• 

A  -  functions  in'  the  field  of  scientific  and 'technical 
research  ■■■». 
•  .  B  -  functions  in  the  field  of  information  and  statistics 

C"  -  Maintenance  of  a  library  of  documents  connected  with 
tobacco  and  an  exhibition  of  the  different  types  of 
.  leaf  tobacco  and  articles  connected  with  tobacco 

D  -  Arrange  future  international  congresses  oh  tobacco 
as  may  be  decided  by  its  executive  committee,  but 
it  will  not:  ■  :-  > 

   (a)    engage  in  the  production  of  tobacco  or 

:  .     ■  manufacture  of  tobacco  on  a  commercial  scale 

.      (b)    engage' in  trade  in  tobacco  or  act  as  an 
'intermediary  in  the  tobacco  trade,  or 
(c)    assist  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  tobacco 
or  formulate  market  appraisals  relating 
.,  .     .  .  thereto 

Membership  in  the  ^0  is  open  to  all  countries  on  a  basis  of  full 
equality  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  administration  of  its  tobacco  industry. 
The  WTO  will  derive  its  income  from  the  following  -sources: 

A  -  The  annual  subscriptions  of  members 

B  -  Any  subsidies,  donations,  or  legacies,  which  may 

become  available 
C  -  Any  other  revenues  which  may  accrue  from  the 

activities  of  the  organization 
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The  amount  to  be  contributed  annually  be  each  member  will  be  deter- 
mined in  proportion  to  the  total  weight  of  tobacco  taxes  for  home 
consumption,  (or  its  equivalent  in  countries  with  other  fiscal  .systems) 
during  the  previous  calendar  year,  with  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  to  be 
determined  by  the  WTO. 

Temporarily,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  annual  budget  of  the  WTO 
be  set  at  a  maximum  of  US$13'0,000  for  each  of  the  first  two  years,  and 
that  the  annual  subscription  for  this  period  be  limited  to  a  minimum 
of  US$1,000  and  a  maximum  of  USij|>l5,000.    The  subscription  may  be  paid 
in  any  currency  used  in  international  trade. 

Membership  of  the  WTO  may  be  terminated:  ! 

A  -  by  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the  organi  za^"' 
B  -  following  non-payment  01'  the  statutory  Cr 

bution 

The  Congress  appointed  an  Interim  Committee  to  succeed  the  CoiHDXwtee 
established  at  the  European  Tobacco  Conference  at  Rome  in  September  1950* 
The  Interim  Committee  consists  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
following  countries,  and  it  was.  given  authority  to  select  from  its  member 
ship  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman* 

Belgium  France  Italy  Switzerland 

Brazil  Germany  Japan  Turkey 

Canada  Greece  Netherlands  United  Kingdom 

Cuba  India  Northern  Rhodesia  United  States 


The  Congress  agreed  that  if  it  was  found  that  as  many  as  20 
countries  desired  to  participate  in  a  world  Tobacco  organization  the 
Interim  Committee  would  call  a  general  meeting  to  establish  a  permanent 
Organize  tion. 

Other  recommendations  by  the  Congress  pertained  to  international 
cooperation  in  world  tobacco  problems,  technical  and  scientific  develop- 
ments, compiling  of  statistics  on  tobacco  production  and  trade,  and  the 
maintaining  of  an  exhibit  at  FT0  headquarters  of  types  of  tobacco  grown 
throughout  the  world. 

After  the  final  plenary  session  of  the  Congress  (September  2h}  1951) 
the  Interim  Committee  met  and  finished  the  business  of  the  Congress  which 
Included  the  election  of  J.  B.  Hutson  of  the  United  States  as  temporary 
Chairman  of  the  WTO  and  Frruk  Sunter  of  Turkey  as  temporary  Vice-Chairman 
The  Dutch  Executive  Committer  offered  a  Secretariat  at  Amsterdam  pending 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Secretariat, 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES — -TOBACCO 

The  Tobacco  Situation  in  the  Netherlands,  1/ 
(Reported  October  23,  1951 ) 

By  George  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 


The  tobacco  industry  in  the  Netherlands  is  an  old,  well  established 
free-trade  enterprise.    It  is  comprised  of  three  distinct  branches:  cut- 
tobacco,  cigar,  and  cigarette.    The  oldest  branch  is  cut-tobacco,  which 
is  made  up  of  the  shag,  smokin!i  and  chewing  tobacco  group.    The  cigar 
industry  came  into  being  about  100  years  ago  and  in  addition  to  standard 
cigars  now  includes  small  cigars,  known  as  cigarillos,  senoritas  and 
whiffs.     Cigarettes  were  introduced  in  the  early  1900' s. 

The  first  tobacco  type  was  Oriental  but  this  has  since  been  largely 
replaced  by  Virginia  and  United  States  blended  types «    Today  the  Netherlands 
tobacco  industry  is  well  mechanized  .and  is  steadily  overcoming  the  ravages 
of  World  War  II.    All  tobacco  products  are  now  ration- free.    Excise  and 
other  taxes  from  tobacco  yielded  the  Netherlands  Government  F.261  million 
(US$68.5  million )  in  1950  compared  with  P. 226  million  (US$78.0  million)  in 
19U9,  and  an.  annual  average  of  F»35  million  (US&20..7  million)  during  the 
5  years,  1935-39* 

There  are  20  large  companies  which  manufacture  cut-tobacco,  11  which 
manufacture  ciparettcs,  and  about  70  which  manufacture  cigars  and 
cigarillos.    Amsterdam  is  the  largest  tobacco  center,  with  Rotterdam,  the 
Hague,  Dordrecht,  Groningen,  Eindhoven  and  Vaddinxvecn  also  very  important 
manufacturing  points. 


1/    Preliminary  report  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets 
and  competition  with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  provisions 
of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act*    Mr.  Van  Dyne    acknowledges  the  help 
given  him  by  the  tobacco  trade  and  Government  Officials  in  the  Netherlands* 
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Total  utilization  o.f  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  during 
1950  showed  a  slight  decrease  of  about  5  percent  compared  with  1939 
according  to  the  Netherlands  Government,  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
The  quantity  used  by  the  cigar  industry  during  1950  was  approximately  50 
percent  below  1939,  but  that  used  for  cigarettes  was  up  by  61  percent  and 
cut-tobacco  gained  2  percent,    In  1950  the  cut-tobacco  industry's  propor- 
tion of  all  tobacco  used  represented  i|6  percent,  the  cigarette  industry 
about  32  percent  and  the  cigar  industry  22  percent. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cigars  and  ciearillos  during  the  12  months 
ending  April  1951  totaled  77  pieces  compared  with  88  pieces  the  previous 
12  months  and  161  pieces  in  1939»    Per  capita  co;-;-.nimption  of  cigarettes 
for  the  year  was  835  pieces  compared  with  702  pieces  the  proceeding  12 
months  and  267  in  1939o    The  consumption  of  cut-tobacco  was  2.1|6  pounds, 
2,62  pounds  and  2,86  pounds  per  capita  respectively*    Consumption  of 
machine-made  cigarettes  has  increased  spectacularly.    Furthermore,  70 
percent  of  the  cut-tobacco  is  shag,  parti cally  all  of  which  is  now  used 
for  roll-your-own  cigarettes;    Only  about  18  percent  of  the  cut-tobacco 
is  consumed  in  pipe  smoking  and  about  12  percent  for  chewing  and  snuff. 

The  shift  in  consumer  preference  from  cigars  and  other  products  manu- 
factured from  strong  dark-type  tobrcco  to  brighter  milder  varieties  is 
definite  and  will  undoubtedly  continue.    The  preferred  cigarette  today 
is  the  bright  Virgin! a- type.    However,  improved  United  States  blended- 
type  cigarettes  recently  introduced  are  -meeting  with  favorable  consumer 
acceptance* 

During  .the  past  two  years,  because  of  the  short  dollar  exchange 
situation  the  Netherlands  Government  restricted  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  tobacco  from  .dollar  areas  so  manufacturers  had  to  limit  their  stocks 
of  United  States  leaf  to  not  more  than  15  months  duration.  Manufacturers 
state  that  they  could  increase  their  use  of  United  States  leaf  by  at  least 
20  percent  if  costs  were  competitive  with  leaf  of  somewhat  similar  tobacco 
produced  in  other  countries  .,and;  if  exchange-  were  available 0    Further  they 
state  that  they  would  like  tp  "carry  about-  2  years*'  stock  of  .United  States 
leaf  tobacco  regularly  as  they  did  in  prewar  years.. 

Netherlands  imports  of  all  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  195Q  showed 
a  decrease  of  about  5  percent  from  the  annual  average  of  67.3  million 
pounds  during  the  5  years,  1935-1939*    Imports  of  manufactured  tobacco 
products  exceeded  the  prewar  level  substantially  principally  as  a  result 
of  the  Belgo-Dutch-Luxemburg  Economic  Customs  Union  under  which  the 
payment  of  duty  between  the  countries. is  waived*    Imports  of  cigarettes 
in  1950  totaled  about  528  million  pieces,  of  which  h$l  million  were 
received  from  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.    These  two  countries  also  supplied 
over  95  percent  of  Netherlands'  imports  of  cut-tobacco  and  cigars. 

The  Netherlands  exports  of  tobacco  products  comprised  chiefly  of 
cigars,  ciga.rillos  and  cigarettes,  have  increased  steadily  during  recent 
postwar  years*    Belgium  and  Luxemburg  were  the  principal  outlets  for  cigars 
and  ciga.rillos  taking  about  one-third  of  the  exports  of  the  former,  and 
approximately  one-half  of  the  latter.    Indonesia  and  Australia  were  the 
destination  for  the  bulk  of  the  cigarettes* 
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Exports  of  .unmanufactured  tobacco,  mainly  leaf,  have  increased  in 
postwar  years.    Currently,  the  major  markets  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
Western  Germany,  and  Belgium.  :  Western  Germany  is  the  outlet  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Netherlands'  export  of  tobacco  stems'. 

Leaf  tobacco  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Netherlands  for  over  100 
years.    The  most  popular  types  were  dark  air-cured,  utilized  principally 
in  the  manufacture  of  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco*    The  original  production 
.districts  were  situated  in  the  flood-lands  of  the  rivers  Maas  and  the  Waal. 
The  area  planted  under  tobacco  seldom  exceeded  10,000  acres,  but  the  yield 
frequently  exceeded  1,500  pounds  per  acre.    In  the  early  days  the  produc- 
tion was  discouraged  by  high  costs  and  a  shift  in  consumer  preference  to 
Sumatra  and  Java  dark  air-cured  tobacco,  the  landed  cost  of  which  was  below 
the  cost  of  domestic  production,    More  recently  it  was  disrupted  by  the  two 
World  Wars.    Since  World  War  II,  the  Experimental  Institute  at  Wageningen 
has  been  very  active,  and  successfully  conducted  experiments  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  air-cured  and  flue-cured  tobacco  in  districts  including 
Brabant,  Limburg,  Westland,  Gelderse,  and  Achterhoek.    Some  of  the  specimen 
of  Bur ley  and  flue-cured  tobacco  displayed  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  World 
Tobacco  Congress  in  Amsterdam,  September  1951  were  of  outstanding  quality 
as  regards  color,  size  and  texture.    The  total  tobacco  production  in  the 
Netherlands.-  currently  is  only  about  ls5  million  pounds.    The  bulk  of  it 
■■continues  to.be  dark  air-cured  leaf  used  principally  by  the  cigar  industry 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  nicotine  sulphate  but  plans  are  for  an  early 
and  substantial  increase  in  cigarette  types « 

•    The  factory  output  -of  cigarettes  during  19^0  was  8,200  million  pieces, 
being  about  double  the  5  years  (1935-39)  annual  average  of  U,0li2  million 
^  pieces  (see  Table  l).«    It  is  estimated  .that  at  least J75  percent  of  the 
cigarettes  now  consumed  in  the  Netherlands'  are  Virginia-type,'  about  20 
percent  United  States  blended  and  the  remainder  Oriental  and  dark  cigar 
varieties.    Competition  in  the  industry  is  especially  keen*    The  10  leading 
brands  are  manufactured  by  six  different  companies.;    Of  the-  10  brands 
the  8  leading  brands  arc  straight  flue-cured  and  2  arc- United  States 
blended  type  which  are  manufactured  of  blends  similar  to  those  used  in 
leading  brands  in  the  United  States. 

Ten  of  the  15  best  selling  brands  are  put  up  in  United  States  style 
20's  paper  cup-packets  which  retail  at  Fo«75  (19.7  US  cents).    Prices  for 
other  brands  range  from  Fo.60  (15.7  US  cents)  for  20  pieces  to  F6.00 
(UStyl.58)  for  SO  pieces.    The  banderole  (excise)  tax  on  cigarettes  has 
.been  increased  from  50  percent  of  the  retail  price  in  1939  to  62  percent 
currentlye.   Additional  taxation  is  feared  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
slow  down  the  ra.te  of  progress  of  the  industry.    Construction  work,  for 
factory  expansion,  installation  of  new  cigarette  machinery  and  preparation 
for  the  marketing  of  new  brands  of  flue-cured  and  United  States  blended 
type  cigarettes,  however,  arc  taking  place  as  manufacturers  believe  some 
further  increase  in  output  might  be  possible.;. 


The  factory  output  of  cut-tobacco  during  195>0  was  29.8  million  pounds 
being  about  5  percent  above  the  5  years  (1935-39)  annual  of  2&.U  million 
pounds  (see  Table  1).    The  total  trade  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  has 
been  very  steady  since  the  prewar  period  and  not  much  change  is  expected, 
although  a  slight  decline  in  the  chewing  and  pipe  smoking  divisions  may 
occur  with  an  off-setting  increase  particularly  in  the  use  of  bright  fine- 
cut  and  birdseye  shag  for  rcll-your  own  cigarettes,,    The  most  popular  Shag 
retails  at  F0.85  (22.31  US  cents)  per  50  gram  packet  which  is  F0«5  (1.0  US 
cents)  to  F0.15  (3.9  US  cents)  below  the  price  of  leading  smoking  tobacco. 
The  banderole  tax  on  cut-tobacco  has  been  increased  from  22^  percent  of 
the  retail  price  in  1939  to  hO  percent  currently  but  no  further  increase 
is  anticipated  in  the  near  future  fc 

The  combined  factory  output  of  cigars  and  cigarillos  during  1950 
totaled  880  million  pieces  which  was  about  h3  percent  below  the  5  years 
(1935-39)  annual  average  of  1,51+1  million  Dieces  (see  Table  T).©  '  High 
costs  and  the  switch  in  consumer  preference  from  products  manufactured 
of  strong  dark  tobacco  to  brighter  milder  types  probably  will  result  in 
a  continued  decline  in  this  trade,  although  in  December  1950  the  Government 
rescinded  the  k  percent  turn-over  tax  on  both  cigars  and  cigarillos.  The 
average  retail  price  of  cigars  and  cigarillos  during  1950  was  about  F0.20 
(5=25  US  cents)  and  F0,12  (3.15  US  cents)  each  compared  with  F0*09  (h*79 
US  cents)  and  FO.Oh  (2.13  US  cents)  each  respectively  in  1939  ♦    The  bande- 
role tax  on  cigers  and  cigarillos  has  been  increased  from  12|-  percent  of 
the  retail  price  in  1939  to  27  percent  currently* 

Netherlands1  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1950  totaled 
63e8  million  pounds  compared  with  68,0  million  pounds  in  19U9  and  an 
annual  average  of  67.3  million  pounds  for  the  5  years,  1935-39  (see  Table 
The  United  States  was  the  principal  source  of  supply  with  Brazil  and  India- 
second  and  thirds    Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1950  were  made  up  of 
about  75  percent  flue-cured  leaf f  11  percent  each  of  Burley  and  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  fire-cured  with  the  remaineder  fairly  evenly  dividen  between 
cigar  leaf,  Virginia  fire-cured  and  Marylando 

Imports  of  manufactured  tobacco  by  kinds  of  products  are  shown  in 
Table  3.  The  bulk  of  the  proelucts  originated  in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
but  substantial  quantities  of  high  quality,  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco 
were  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Small  lots 
of  chewing'  tobacco  for  ship-stores  also  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  Netherlands'  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1950  totaled 
2.2  million  pounds  compared  with  913*000  pounds  in  I9li9  and  900,000  pounds 
in  19U8.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  destination. ->  in  1950  taking 
1,160,000  pounds.  Germany  was  second  and  Belgium  third  taking  556,000  pounds 
and  390,000  pounds  respectively. 

Exports  of  ciagrs  and  cigarillos  show  a  definite  increased  during 
postwar  years  (sec  Table  h)*    During  1950  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  were  the 
chief  outlets  for  Netherlands'  cigars  and  cigarillos  taking  about  one-third 
of  the  former  and  about  one-half  of  the  latter.    Indonesia  and  Australia 
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were  the  principal  destinations  for  Netherlands  cigarettes  talcing  237 
million  pieces  and  223  million  pieces  respectively  in  1950s    Exports  of 
other  tobacco  products,  mainly  cut-tobacco  show  a  decrease  due  principally 
to  the  decline  in  shipments  to  Indonesia,  Belgium-Luxemburg  and 
Czechoslovakia.  : 


Table  1*  -  Netherlands:    Output  of  Manufactured  tobacco  products 
by  categories,  average  1935-39  and  annual  191*8  though  1950 


Year  , 

■  t                    .  : 
,         Cigars    t  t    Cigarillos     .  Cut-tobacc<v 

Average  , 
annual 

19l*G  •••••••••oal 

Million 

;       pieces  « 

{  ^  1 

927  : 
958  : 

880 

Million       '       '  1000 
pieces        .  pounds 

\        U,0U2       I  28,353 

• 

5,3l*l       !  21,889 
6,1*91  28,076 
8,200       ;  29,806 

Source:    Netherlands,  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Table  2  a  -  Netherlands:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
(including  stems  and  scrap),  by  principal  countries 
of  origin,  average  1935-39,  anjnual  191*8-50 — (declared  weights) 


Country  of  Origin    .  1935-39  average 


19U8 


191*9 


1950 


•I  1,000 

j  pounds 

United  States.*  '  18>008 

Netherland  Indies...5  26,550 

Brazil  ..:  9,1*93 

India   1,325 

Turkey.......  .  .j  1,781* 

Greece...  oc  :  3,081 

Belgium >  , . . . . :  565 

All  others                 |  6,51*3 

* 

Total  67,31*9 


1,000 

pounds 

17,103 
1*,385 
5,126 
873 
1*1*8 
602 
1,11*0 
6,163 


1,000 

pounds 

25,706 
'  7,11*3 
U,791 
825 
5,108 
979 
2,169 
'1/21,309 


1,000 

pounds 

• ■ 26,982 
5,U12 
6,788 
5,653 
1,U99 
112 
2,652 

2/ll*,692 


35,81*0        68,030  63,790 


1/  Includes  7,892,000  pounds  Yugoslavia;  6,953,000  pounds  Italy. 
2/  Includes  1,572,000  pounds  Yugoslavia;  5,836,000  pounds  Italy. 


Source:    Netherlands,  Centeral  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Table  3»  -  Netherlands:    Imports  of  manufactured  tobacco  by  categories 
average  1935-39,  annual  19U8  through  1950 


Year  J      Cigars  1/    J  Cigarette      |  Cut-tobacco 


.  1,000  .  1,000  j  1,000 

.  pieces  .  pieces  ..  pounds 

Average  •  •  • 

1935-39  :  750  .  l^OOO  :  1^37 

Annual  •  j  • 

19U8  :  ■      777  :  87,000  :  8*8 

19k9  ...t  16,196  •  68,000  :  U8.5 

1950  :  18,200'  j  528,000  t  2,li32 


1/  Includes  cigarillos;  16<>3  million  and  7.2  million  from  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg  in  1950  and  19U9  respectively. 

Source:    Netherlands,  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Table  h»  -  Netherlands:    Exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  by  categories, 
average  1935-39,  annual  19lt8  through  1950 


Year  \ 

Cigars  1/    J  Cigarettes 

'  Cut-tobacco 

*  < 

t 

i  1,000 

1,000  .! 

t..  1,000 

!  pieces 

'       pieces  1 

!  pounds 

Average  \ 

19,180  ' 

io,Uoo 

1  6,058 

Annual 

!  U3,792 

3i5,ooo  ; 

1  2,200 

U6?,000 

!  3,377 

55,079 

636,329 

2,760 

• 

r 

: 

.1/  Includes  cigarillos;  2k»h  million  and  1U.6  million  principally 
;to  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  in  1950  and  I9h9  respectively.  Denmark 
. and  Iceland  were  also  important  outlets  .for. these  products. 


Source:    Netherlands,  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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UNIT  3D  STATES  TOBACCO  EXPORT  SITUATION 

For  all  types  conbined,  exports  of  United  Sta.tes  unmanufactured 
tob&cco  for  the  marketing  year  1950-51  were  near  the  level  of  the  two 
-previous  yer.rs._l/    However,  for  certain  types  of  leaf  1950-51  shipments 
show  substantial  changes  from  the  19*+9-50  level.    Increased  tobacco 
production  in  certain  important  tobacco  consuming  countries,  larger 
crops  in  several  foreign  surplus  tobrcco  graving  areas,  continued  currency 
difficulties  in  many  countries,  and  higher  prices  for  United  States  leaf 
hrve  all  tended  to  prevent  United  Strtes  tobrcco  exports  from  expanding. 
Exports  have  been  well  maintained,  however,  as  a  result  of  increasing 
consumption  of  tobrcco  products  in  many  leaf  importing  countries,  their 
inability  to  obtain  greatly  increased  stipplies  from  other  surplus  tobacco 
producing  areas,  and  from  the  financing  of  much  of  the  United  States 
exports  with  ECA  funds. 

Exports  of  United  States  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  3-^onth 
period,  July- Sent  ember  1951»  totaled  146,207.000  pounds,  comared  with 
lH4, 268,000  pounds  shipped  durin-  the  corresponding  -oeriod  of  1950. 
In  many  cases  leaf  shipped  from  the  United  States  is  going  almost  directly 
into  consumption  upon  reaching  its  foreign  destination.    Stocks  in  most 
countries  r.re  still  very  low  and  there  is  a  great  need  for  more  United 
States  leaf  for  rebuilding  stocks  and  for  permitting  the  proper  ageing 
of  leaf  before  its  use  in  manufacture. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  was  the  most  important  outlet  for 
United  States  tobacco  exports  during  July- September  1951»  taking  81,038,000 
pounds  or  55  percent  of  the  total.    This  compares  with  6^,3^9,000  pounds 
during  the  corres^ondin  .  period  of  1950.    Continental  Europe  ranked 
second  as  rn  export  outlet  for  United  States  tobacco  during  the  third 
ouarter  of  1951»    Shipments  to  that  area  during  July-September  1951 
totaled  h2,g03»000  pounds,  or  3^  percent  below  the  6U, 503,000  pounds  shipped 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1950*    Exports  to  other  areas  of  the 
world  during  the  third  ruarter  of  1951  were  as  follows:  Africa, 
5,58h,000  pounds;  Asia,  9,835,000  rounds;  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
k, 930,000  pounds;  Latin  America,  1,351,000  pounds  and  other  areas,  116,000 
pounds.    This  compares  with  July-Se^terVber  1950  shipments  to  Africa  of 
3.735*000  -oounds;  Asia,  6,236,000  pounds;  Australia  .and.  New.  Zealand, 
3,603,000  pounds;  Latin  Ameriea,  1,73^,000  pounds  and  other  ares,  53,000 

pounds.  

1/  Fire- cured  marketing  year  July-June;     all  other  types  October-September. 
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For  the  next  quarter  of  195>1  (October-December)  the  volume  of  exports 
of  United  States  leaf  tobacco  should  be  well  maintained.    There  is  normally 
a  heavy  movement  of  leaf  tobacco  into  exports  during  this  season  of  the  year 
and  certain  foreign  countries  have  made  substantial  purchases  from  the  large 
195>1  United  States  crop.    Most  important  foreign  tobacco  importing  countries 
are  at  present  unable  to  fill  much  of  their  requirements  outside  the  United 
States' 3  regardless  of  the  desire  of  certain  countries  to  purchase  larger 
quantities  of  leaf  from  soft  currency  areas.    Also,  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  consumers  in  many  countries  for  tobacco  products  manufactured  from  United 
States  leaf  continues  strong. 

Exports  b'»-  types 

Exports  of  flue-cured  leaf  during  the  first  three  months  (July- 
September)  of  the  1951-52  flue-cured  marketing  year  totaled  128, 601,000 
pounds,  compared  with  117,838,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1950-51.    For  the  entire  1950-51  marketing  year  (July  1950-Juno  l°5l) 
exports  totaled  377^1^6,000  pounds,  or  about  3  percent  below  exports  of 
387,118,000  pounds  during  the  19h9-50  marketing  year.    Low  stocks  and  con- 
tinued high  demand  for  straight  Virginia  and  United  States  type  blended 
cigarettes  arc  resulting  in  a  strong  demand  for  fluu-curcd  leaf  abroad. 

Burlcy  exports  for  the  l°50-5l  marketing  year  (October  1°50-Septembcr 
195>1)  totaled  26,150,000  pounds  or  27  percent  below  the  35,631,000  pounds 
shipped  during  19li9— 50 .    The  1950-51  level  is,  however,  still  ll|.0  percent 
above  the  prewar  (l°3h-3$  through  1938-39)  annual  average  of  10,900,000 
pounds.    There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  blended 
cigarettes  abroad,  but  most  foreign  raanuf acturers  still  use  only  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  Burlcjr  in  their  blended  cigarettes . 

Exports  of  fire-cured  leaf  during  October  1950-Septembcr  l°5l  totaled 
3)4,970,000  pounds,  composed  of  30,131:., 000  pounds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
fire-cured,  and  [[,836,000  pounds  of  Park  Virginia  leaf."    This  compares 
with  exports  during  the  19U?— ^0  marketing  year  of  20,2)46,000  pounds  of 
Kentucky  and  Tcnrn  ssco  fire-cured  leaf  and  6,851,000  pounds  of  Dark  Virginia. 

In  addition  to  flue-cured,  Burlcy  and  fire-cured,  United  States  exports 
of  other  types  during  October  1950-Scptember  195>1  were  as  follows: 
Maryland,  8,092,000  pounds,  -  Green  River,  2, 32)4, 000  pounds;  One  Sucker,  • 
3,599,000  pounds,  Black  Fat,  14,355,000  pounds;  Cigar  Leaf,  6,213,000  pounds; 
Periquo ,  38^000  pounds,  and  Stems  and  Scrap,  -5,676,000  pounds.    This  compares 
with  exports  during  the  19)4° -50  marketing  year  as 'follows:  Maryland  7,123,000 
pounds;  Green  River,  1,031,000  pounds;  One  Sucker,    2,131,000  pounds; 
Black  Fat,  3,231,000  pounds;  Cigar  Leaf,  °, 706,000  pounds;  Periquo,  ^8,009 
pfoundb;  arid  Stems  and  Scrap,  3, 066, 000  pounds , 
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T03aCC0  (tuunarmf  actured)  I    ."ioorts  from  the  United  Strtes  "by  types, 
1950-51  marketing  year  with  comparisons  l/ 

(Uxport  «f eight) 


Types 


Totals  for  lirr 


Avsra  ;e 


-  I93U-35  ■ 

•   19U7-4S  ! 

1949-40  : 

1950-51 

:  .1,000 

1,000 

:    1,000-  i 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  poxihcls 

*  T—- 

T)OtUlds 

!    pounds  ! 

pounds 

!  pounds 

I'lue- cured  L.j 

3  iirley  ••••••••••••« 

K  en  tucky—2  enne  s  s  e  e 

,  313,355 
10,900  . 

312, G04 
23,937 

i  337,247  i 
!    36,519  ! 

337,113 

35,^31  . 

I  377,156 

!  .26,150 

Fire-cured  ; . 

51,339  ! 

9,503  : 
-     5,139  : 
3,030 

SS6  : 

3,97^  i 
1,330  : 

129 

•  : 

17,735 
7,93s 
7,031  • 

75- 
1,137 
5,293 

93  ! 

1    .31,99^  ! 

:     5,777  ■ 
:     3,919  i 
:     3,055  i 
i  .'  6,203  : 

!       5,171  ! 

'    20,633  ! 

20,246 
6,351 

7,123  ! 
1,031  ! 
2,131  ! 
3,231  1 
t  9,706 

•  30,134 
!  4,o'3o 
3,092 
.  2,324 

'»  3,599 
t  4,355 

!  6,213 

Crreen  River  

0  le  S^ckey  

31ack  Fat .  . j 

Ci^ar  -ueaf •  •••••••• 

32  ! 
7,730  ! 

93  : 
3,066  : 

33 

5,676 

etin  ■  Years 


September.'    The  date  include  stenned  pjid  \uisteoneu  leaf.    r~he  two 
kinds  are  combined  as  reported,  i.e.,  stemmed  leaf  hr s  not-  "been  con- 
verted to  an  un stemmed  basis. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  3ureau  of  the  Censu.s,  U.S. 
Depart 1 \ent '  of  Comnerce. 


:03aCC0  (unmanufactured) :    Sxports  from  the  United  States 
to  designated  regions,  total  and  "by  types, 
July-Sept ember  1951  with  comparisons  l/ 

(Export  Weight) 


Hegion 

)      All  types 

riue- cured 

• 

Burley  ' 

K  entuicky-T  enn  • 
!  Tire-cured 

:    1950      1951  : 

1950  s    1951  : 

1950  :  1951 

-    1950  :  1951 

United  Kingdom 

&  Ireland..*.. 
Cont 1 1  Uurope. .  .. 

Asia  

Australia  & 

Hew  Seal  end. 
Latin  America... 

All  other  .-. 

Total.;.,...-, 


1,000  : 
pounds : 

» 
* 

64:,  503: 
J,  735: 

o,  do  jI 

• 

3, 603* 

1.734:- 
53: 


1,000 

pounds 


: 


£1,033 
42,303 
5,53: 
9,335 

4,930 
1,351 
116 


144,263:1467207 


Dark  Virginia 


United.  Kingdom 
&  Ireland. . 

Cont'l  Burope 

Africa  

Asia  

Australia  & 
Bew  Zealand 

Latin  America 

All  other. . . . 
Total. . . 


United  Kingdom 
&  Ireland  

Cont  '1  Burope.  •  • 

Africa  

Asia  

Australia  & 

Itfew  Zealand. . . 

La.tin  America.*  • » 

All  Other  

Total  

l/  Data,  include 
->orted,  i.e.,  st 

than  500  pounds. 


3: 

1,340: 
19: 
37: 
: 

.  94: 
0: 
0: 


0 

1,244 
2 


52 
67 
0 


1,000  : 

pounds-: 

^-,297! 

41,551: 
1,345: 
5,340: 
;: 

.3,475: 
1,027: 
0: 


1,000  : 
pounds: 


30,975? 
30,^22: 

l,99'3: 
9, .124: 

* 

4,846: 
1.195: 
43: 


117,333;  123,  bOl? 


I,  000  : 
pounds: 

* 

9 

h 

II,  164. 

249: 
0: 
: 

0$ 
512: 

 0t_ 

•il,92b: 


1,000 

pounds 


10 

30 
263: 

* 

350: 
 0: 

4,Sb4: 


1,000  :  1,000 

pounds :  pounds 


5j  25 
•,365:  2,450 


63'6: 
0: 
: 

34: 
90: 

m 


1,100 
93 

25 
94 
34 


5,b45:  3,821 


ixaryland       *  Green  River      '  One- Sucker 


0: 


0 


1,350:  1,076 
0:  336: 


0: 
: 

0: 

2/  : 
0: 


0: 

97: 
110: 

0: 
• 

0: 

9: 

0: 


0: 
73: 
71: 

0: 
. 

0: 
0: 
0: 


0: 

0 

107: 

1,296 

223: 

413 

0: 

* 

0 

» 

^0: 

0 

16: 

30 

0: 

0 

:    1.493:  1.37^ 

!    1,350:  1,413 

;       216:  144 

5      351:  1,739 

|    Black  rat  ] 

|    Cigar  Leaf 

Peri  que 

:      Stems  and 
!  Scra-i 

;  0:  Oi 
:  0:  0- 
j  951:  1,236! 
:          0:  0; 

*  t  < 

•  • 

:  0:  0 
:  11:  11; 
:        12:  13: 

• 

\          5:  13: 
•    2J47:  1,773. 
\        23:  119: 
73:  43: 

0:  5: 
65:  761 
25:  26{ 

;        20:  10< 
i        31:  1L 
!         0:  Oi 

:         0:  0: 

>  .  1 

>  •  < 

i         0:  0: 
i         0:  0: 
0:  0: 

. 

1         13.  0 
t       956:  304 
i       171:  131 
336:  343 
*  . 
1          0:  0 
4:  27 
1:  0 

:       974:  1,310^ 

2,933:    2,0b5;         51?  21i 

!    1,456:  35^ 

stemmed  rnd  unstemmed  leaf.  The  two 
emmed  leaf  has  not  been  converted  to 


kinds  are  combined  as  re- 
;  n  unstemmed  basis.    2/  Less 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  MOTES — TOBACCO 


The  Tobacco  Situation  in  Ceylon  1/ 
(Reported  November  6,  1951) 

By  George  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 

£11  phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  Ceylon  are  expanding  steadily. 
The  total  area  planted  to  tobacco  in  195>1  was  about  35  percent  above 
prewar.    Commercial  plantings  of  flue-cured  tobacco  of  about  50  acres 
were  first  made  in  19U7,  and  by  1951  it  had  been  expanded  to  about  2,000 
acres  with  a  production  of  nearly  1,000,000  pounds.    The  manufacture  of 
machine-made  cigarettes  is  now  more  than  treble  the  prewar  level  and  the 
factory  production  of  smoking  tobacco  is  7  times  greater.    Exports  and 
imports  have  also  shown    substantial  increase. 

Production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Ceylon  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  Century.     Then  and    even  now  the  principal  types  are  strong, 
dark,  air-cured  varieties  of  the  Nicotian  a  tabacum  specie  grown  on  very 
small  plots  scattered  throughout  the  island"    Tobacco  growing  has  devel- 
oped into  an  important  industry,  and  the  native  leaf  is  used  principally 
in  making  cigars,  cheroots,  and  chewing  tobacco.    Milder  types  of  leaf 
have  been  introduced  in  more  recent  years,  however,  and  cigarette  produc- 
tion and  consumption  have  increased  slowly. 

Ceylon's  most  important  tobacco  growing  districts  are  in  the  Jaffna 
Peninsula  in  the  north,  the  Dumbara  Valley  in  the  Central  Province,  and 
the  Hi riyala-He tpattu  in  the  Northwest  Province.    The  Jaffna  tobacco  has 
gained  popularity  chiefly  because  of  its  agreeable  flavor  for  chewing,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  aroma  and  neutral  qualities  which  make  it  suitable 
for  cheroots.     The  Dumbara  Valley  tobacco  has  been  successfully  crossed 
with  milder,  lighter  strains.     Production  of  this  variety  is  being  expanded 
substantially  to  fill  the  increased  demand  for  its  use  as  a  filler  in  mild 
cigars  and  for  blending  purposes  in  cigarettes.     The  Hiriyala-He tpattu 
tobacco  is  used  principally  for  chewing  and  in  making  cigars. 

17    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Pet.    Mr.  Van  Dyne  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the 
tobacco  trade,  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ceylon 
Government,  and  foreign  service  officers  of  the  United  States. 
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The  total  area  planted  under  tobacco  annually  during  the  prewar 
period  (193U-38)  averaged  about  8,230  acres,  and  the  yield  was  approxi- 
mately 600  pounds  per  acre. 2/      The  pattern  of  domestic  tobacco  production 
and  utilization  did  not  change  substantially  until  19U7 •    In  that  year 
commercial  production  of  flue-cured  Virginia-type  tobacco  began.  The 
total  area  planted  under  all  types  reached  9,700  acres  in  195'0  and  11,200 
acres  in  1951  and  total  production  increased  from.  5,8Ul,000  million  pounds 
to  6,619,000  million  pounds,  respectively.     Increased  production  of  flue- 
cured  and  of  mild  cigar  tobacco,  was  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
output  over  the  prewar. 

The  leading  tobacco  companies,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  have  made  a  success  of  the  cultivation  of  flue-cured  leaf. 
From  50  acres  planted  in  19ii7,  acreage  of  this  type  was  increased  to  350 
in  19U8,  800  in  19u9,  1,5'00  in  1950,  and  2,000  in  1951.  Production, 
which  in  19h9  was  about  320,000  pounds,  increased  to  675,000  pounds  in 
1950,  and  950,000  pounds  in  1951.    The  yield  per  acre  for  the  1950  flue- 
cured  crop  was  U3'0  pounds  compared  with  lf75  pounds  for  the  1951  crop. 
The  leaf  is  very  similar  to  Indian  flue-cured  tobacco.     The  bulk  of  it 
is  lemon  or  light  orange  in  color,  has  a  neutral  flavor,  and  burns  well 
to  a  white  ash.     It  is  not  comparable  to  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco 
as  it  is  lacking  in  taste,  aroma,  size,  and  body.    However,  it    is  a  good 
blending  tobacco  and  is  beiner  substituted  for  United  States  flue-cured 
leaf. 

Two  crops  of  flue-cured  tobacco  are  produced  in  Ceylon  each  year. 
One  is  set  out  after  the  heavy  autumn  rains  and  the  other  daring  the 
light  spring  rains.     Seedbeds  are  sown  for  the  autumn  crop  in  November 
and  December,  and  the  tobacco  is  transplanted  in  January  and  February 
for  harvesting  in  March  and  .April.    Seedbeds  are  sown  for  the  spring 
crop  in  May  and  June,  and  the  tobacco  transplanted  in  July  and  August 
for  harvesting  in  September  and  October.    The  most  important  production 
districts  for  the  type  are  in  the  Central  and  Northwest  Provinces  at 
Hangurankota,  Teldeniya,  and  Kurunegala,  each  near  the  town,  of  Kandy, 
which  is  72  miles  from  Colombo,  the  island's  principal  city  and  seaport. 
One  of  the  tobacco  manufacturing  companies  has  7  buying  depots,  150  flue- 
curing  barns,  and  2  tobacco  storage  warehouses  in  these  provinces.  More 
barns  are  under  construction  and  plans  are  to  increase  production  sub- 
stantially.    It  is  believed  that  a  crop  of  at  least  2  million  pounds  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  could  be  produced  within  the  next  3  years. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  leaf  tobacco  the  industry  includes 
the  production  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  cheroots,  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco.     Colombo  is  the  center  of  Ceylon's  tobacco  manufacturing  industry. 
Its  first  mechanized  cigarette  factory  went  into  operation  in  that  city  in 
1927.    Ten  years  later  the  second  cigarette  factory  to  produce  machine- 
made  cigarettes  went  into  production.    These  2  establishments  have  recently 
been  modernized  and  are  today  successfully  meeting  domestic  requirements. 


2/   Source j    Department  of  Agriculture,  Peradeniya,  Ceylon. 
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Total  factory  output  of  cigarettes  for  the  year  ending  March  1951 
was  3,1*00,000  pounds  which  was  treble  the  annual  average  for  the  years 
just  prior  to  World  '.7  a  r  II.    Factory  production  during  1950-51  was  about 
2,^00,000  pounds  compared  with  approximately  2,000,000  pounds  in  19U9-S0. 3/ 
The  output  of  pipe-smoking  tobacco  was  about  70,000  pounds  in  1950-51  com- 
pared 60,000  pounds  in  191*9-50,  and  only  about  10,000  pounds  in  prewar 
years . 

The  outlook  for  Ceylon's  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  is  promising. 
Only  taxation  can  slow  up  the  rate  of  expansion.     The  companies  manufacture 
a  wide  range  of  well-made  brands  which  include  cigarettes  made  entirely 
of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco,  others  made  of  100  percent  Indian 
and/or  Ceylon  flue-cured,  and  still  others  are  made  entirely  of  domestic 
air-cured  tobacco.     Domestically  manufactured  cigarettes,  packed  in  tins 
containing  £0  pieces,  range  in  price  from  Rupees  1.00  to  Rupees  3.90 
(20.85  U.  S.  cents  tc  81.315  Ui  S.  cents). It/      Imported  branas  such  as 
State  Express  555  and  Craven  "A"  retail  at~Rupees  5.50  (US$1.15")  and 
Rupees  5.00  (US$1.0U)  respectively  in  tins  of  £0. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  Ceylon  has  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  imports  of  these  products  have  declined  sharply. 
They  averaged  slightly  over  550,000  pounds  during  the  late  1920' s  but 
dropped  to  only  12,355  pounds  and  12,361  pounds  respectively  in  191*9  and 
1950.    /.bout  85  percent  of  the  imported  cigarettes  are  flue-cured  type 
imported  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom;  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  are 
the  popular  United  States  brands.    The  quantities  of  other  tobacco 
products  imported  were  negligible,  with  the  exception  of  hand-made  bidis 
from  India,  imports  of  which  have  declined  sharply  during  the  postwar 
years.     Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobac-o  which  increased  from  a  prewar 
(1935-39)  annual  average  of  about  1,200,000  pounds  to  1,51*5, 278  pounds  in 
19U8  declined  to  93l*,  3l*9  pounds  in  19U9  but  rose  to  1, 538,988  pounds  in 
1950.    Practically  all  of  this  tobacco  was  flue-cured  and  came  from  the 
United  States  and  India.    Of  the  total,  191*8-1+9-50  imports  about  62  per- 
cent originated  in  the  United  States,  but  imports  from  India  increased 
from  199,250  pounds  in  19k9  to  7U7,2PU  pounds  in  1950.     This  trend  is 
expected  to  continue  unless  prices  for  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco 
become  more  competitive. 

Ceylon's  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Jaffna  leaf  to  Southern  India  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing 
tobacco  and  cheroots.    This  trade  due  to  quality  and  price  factors 
increased  from  950,398  pounds  in  19U9  to  1,363,000  in  1950.  Combined 
exports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  products  in  I9k9  totaled  996,269  pounds  corn- 
pared  with  1,1*02,171  pounds  for  19 50.    Exports  of  cigarettes,  mainly  for 
ships'  stores,  account  for  most  all  of  the  export  products.  Ceylon's 
tobacco  export  business  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  moderately 
during  the  next  few  years. 

3/  Trade  estimate.  These  cigarettes  weigh  about  2.2  pounds  per  thousand. 
h/    One. Ceylon  rupee  equals  20.85  U.  S.  cents# 
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The  Tobacco  Situation  in  Pakistan  1/ 
(Reported  November  e^T~l~5l) 

By  George  Van  Dyne 
Marketing  Specialist 


Tobacco  has  been  cultivated  in  Pakistan  since  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.    Many  types  of  the  Nicotiana  rustica  and  Nicotiana  tab a cum  species 
are  now  extensively  grown.    Improved  types  of  the  former  specie  are 
Motihari,  Gobi  and  Peshawari.    Those  of  the  latter  include  Jati,  Bulkhi, 
Desi  and  flue-curedt 


Production  of  leaf  since  19U7,  when  Pakistan  became  a  self -governing 
Dominion,  has  declined  somewhat  and  has  averaged  about  158  million  pounds 
annually.    According  to  official  statistics  published  by  the  Pakistan 
Government,  this  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  prewar,  1935-39,  average. 
Trade  sources,  however,  report  that  the  decline  in  output  from  prewar  has 
not  been  so  pronounced.     It  is  believed  that  part  of  the  reported  drop 
shown  in  official  statistics  is  the  result  of  changes  in  methods  of  obtain- 
ing official  data,  which  are  now  considered  more  accurate  than  in  prewar 
years.    Some  decline  in  production  of  tobacco  has  occurred  as  a  result  of 
increased  acreage  planted  to  food  croos f  Out' it  apparently  has  not  been  rs 
great  as  that  shown  by  the  official  statistics*    Recent  attempts  to  expand 
production  of  flue-cured  type  tobacco  are  proving  successful,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  declining  trend  in  total  output  may  soon  be  reversed. 


17    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  tobacco,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  .vlarketing  Act.    Mr.  Van  Dyne  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the 
tobacco  trade,  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Pakistan 
Government,  and  foreign  service  officers  of  the  United  States. 


Table  1*  -  Pakistan:    Acreage,  yield,  production, 
average  1935  through  1939  and  19U7 
-  through  1950.     (Farm  Weights) 


Year  of  harvest 


Area  planted  :  Average  yield  per  acre 


Production 


Acres 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Average 


1935-39 
Annual 


•  • « 


355,ooo 


913 


32^,053,000 


19H7. 

19U8. 


•  •  •  • 


187,069 
168,981; 
167,792 
166,588 


951 
905 
899 
901 


:  177,8^0,320 

*  153, 005, 

:  150,890,881 

t  150,1U2,720 


Source;  Statistical  Section,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Karachi,  Pakistan* 

The  total  land  area  of  Pakistan  is  337, 52U  square  miles,  or  about 
the  size  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,    The  country  consists  of  two  large  sectors, 
one  in  the  northwestern  and  the  other  in  the  n'ortheastern  corner  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent*    Karachi  is  the  capital  and  chief  port  of  the  north- 
western sector©    It  is  separated  from  Dacca,  the  capital  of  the  latter,  by 
about  1,000  miles  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  from  which  the  state  of  Pakistan 
was  created  in  August  19h7» 

About  69  percent  of  Pakistan's  leaf  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  Province 
of  East  Bengal,  approximately  16  percent  in  the  Punjab,  and  11  percent  in 
the  northwestern  Frontier  Province.    The  bulk  of  the  remainder  is  grown 
in  the  Sind  Province  but  some  quantities  are  produced  in  the  states  of 
Bahawalpur  and  Kalat* 

The  Rangpur  district  in  the  Fast  Bengal  Province  is  of  outstanding 
importance  because  it  produces  the  bulk  of  Pakistan' s-Motihari  leaf  which 
is  utilized  principally  in  making  hookah  tobacco, and  bidi  chewing  tobacco8  2/ 
In  addition  Rangpur' s  production  of  Jati  leaf  for  the  manufacture  of  cheroots 
is  of  much  value  to  the  economy  of  the  region.    Mymensing  and  Dacca  are  other 
important  tobacco  growing  districts  in  East  Bengal*    In  the  Punjab  native 
types  of  tobacco  include  Desi,  Gobi  and  Dukhi.    The  latter  type  produced 
in  the  Cambellpur — Hazro  district  is  especially  noted  as  a  snuff  tobacco* 
Other  important  tobacco  producing  districts  in  the  Punjab  are  Attock, 
Akora-Kattak  and  Montgomery.    Each  of  these  districts  produce  both  native 
and  flue-cured  types  of  tobacco.    The  northwestern  Frontier  Province  includes 
the  tobacco  districts  of  Mardan  and  Peshawar  where  superior  quality  hookah 
and  bidi  tobaccos  are  grown.    Leaf  grown  in  the  State  of  Kalat  is  noted 
for  its  fine  quality  as  a  chewing  tobaccos 

2/    Hookah  a  tobacco  is  a  product  prepared  from  tobacco  leaves  and  stalks 
mixed  with  molasses  and  other  ingredients  a    It  is  smoked  in  a  "hookah," 
a  special  disigned  water  pipe*    The  bidi  is  an  indigenous  form  of  cigarette 
made  by  wrapping  powdered  tobacco  leaves  mixed  with  scrap,  stems,  stalks,  and 
other  matter  in  the  leaf  of  a  forest  tree  (Diospyrus)  of  the  Indian  ebony 
species.    The  filler  is  prevented  from  falling  out  by  tucking  in  one  end  and 
tying  string  round  the  other. 
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It  is  estimated  that  about  67#1  percent  of  Pakistan's  leaf  is  used 
in  making-  hookah  tobacco  for  domestic  use,  l5»8  percent  in  cigarettes, 
cigars  and  cheroots,  8.3  percent  in  snuff,  5«2  percent  in  bidis,  and 
3.6  percent  in  chewing  tobacco.    Pakistan's  export  trade  in  unmanufactured 
and  manufactured  tobacco  has  become  insignificant  during  the  past  few  years 
because  of  import  restricted  and  increased  duty  in  its  most  important  markets. 

Imports  of  manufactured  products  principally  cigarettes  and  cut-tobacco 
for  making  bidis  have  decreased  in  recent  years  because  of  trade  restrictions, 
the  migration  of  a  great  number  of  Hindu  consumers,  and  the  establishment 
and  successful  operation  of  a  cigarette  factory  near  Karachi.  Furthermore, 
frequent  increases  in  duty  have  led  to  high  prices  for  imported  cigarettes 
with  the  result  that  consumers  switched  to  domestically  manufactured  brands. 

At  Mauriqur,  6  miles  from  Karachi,  Pakistan's  only  important  mechanized 
cigarette  factory  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  March  1950.  The 
output  of  cigarettes  has  steadily  increased  and  is  now  reported  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  2,800  million  per  year  which  is  still  substantially  below  the 
country's  current  requirements.    The  company  manufactures  a  wide  rang-  of 
very  well  made  brands,  including  attractively  packed  flue-cured-type 
cigarettes  in  cartons  of  10' s  and  round  tins  of  50's.    These  cigarettes 
are  made  of  blends  containing  varying  percentages  of  United  States  flue-cured 
tobacco  mixed  with  Indian  and/or  domestic  flue-cured.     Prices  to  the 
consumer  for  domestic  cigarette  range  from  2  annas  (3.7  U«,S»  cents)  to  9 
annas  and  3  pice  (18.2  U»S»  cents) per  10  cigarettes  compared  with  imported 
cigarettes  at  from  3  rupees  and  6  annas  (US$1. 01 )  to  Rs  5  (US$1.50)  per 
tin  of  50' s.  3/ 

A  shift  in  consumer  preference  from  cigars,  cheroots  and  other  products 
made  from  dark  strong  tobacco  to  brighter  milder  varieties  is  becoming 
more  pronounced.    Natives  who  can  afford  to  do  so  pattern  their  smoking 
habits  after  the  English.    The  preferred  cigarettes  are  therefore  the 
straight  flue-cured  types. 

Manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  cater  t o  and  further  stimulate  this 
trend.    The  production  of  tobacco  products  is  still  a  cottage  industry 
in  the  northeastern  sector  of  Pakistan  but  the  construction  of  a  modern 
cigarette  factory  at  Chittagong,  the  port  for  this  very  important  sector 
of  the  country  is  under  consideration.    About  50  percent  of  Pakistan's 
population  of  75  million  people  are  concentrated  in  this  sector  which 
comprised  only  15  percent  of  the  country's  total  area.    Furthermore,  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  and  potentially  one  of  the  most 
important  tobacco  producing  areas  in  Southeastern  Asia,,    Durinp  the  few 
years  of  the  country's  existence  it  has  produced  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
tobacco  crop.    Attempts  to  grow  flue-cured  tobacco  on  a  small  commercial 
scale  in  the  Rangpur  district  in  the  north  of  this  sector  have  been  success- 
ful.    If  the  Chittagong  factory  project  materializes,  production  in  the 
district  will  undoubtedly  be  expanded  as  the  climate  is  satisfactory  and 
there  is  sufficient  suitable  land  to  produce  several  million  pounds. 

3/    Rate  of  exchange:    1  Rupee  —  $0.30  U.  S, 

16  Annas  —    1  Rupee 
k  Pice    —    1  Anna 
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Flue-cured  tobacco  also  has  been  successfully  produced  in  Pakistan's 
northwestern  sector,  particularly  in  the  northwestern  Frontier  Province 
and  in  the  Punjab,  whore  it  is  grown  under  irrigation 'near  the  Kabul  and 
Indus  Fivers.     One  of  the  large  companies  which  has  several  leaf  tobacco 
development  and  buying  depots  in  this  sector  of  Pakistan  had  recently  con- 
structed a  large  buying,  redrying  and  storage  center  on  the  railway  at 
Akora-Kattak  in  the  heart  of  the  sector a    The  equipment  in  the  redrying 
plant  includes  a  standard  Proctor  and  Schwartz-  two-stick  and  apron  machines 
Commercial  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  this  sector  during  the  19l|8-4i9 
season  was  600,000  pounds  from  about  620  acres,    A  very  substantial  increase 
in  production  was  obtained  in  19U9-50,  when  the  crop  yielded  approximately  ' 
1,5>00,000  pounds  from  1,525  acres.     Even  this  record  production  was  greatly  k 
exceeded  during  the  1950-51  season  when  a  crop  of  about  U, 500,000  pounds 
was  harvested.    It  is  believed  that  by  1953  sufficient  flue-cured  tobacco 
will  be  produced  in  the  northwestern  Frontier  Province  and  the  Punjab  to 
meet  requirements  of  factories  In  Pakistan's  northwestern  sector;  however, 
United  States  flue-cured  leaf  will  continue  to  be  used  for  blending  purposes 
in  medium  and  better  class  cigarettes..     Pakistan's  flue-cured  leaf  is  pro- 
duced principally  from  Harrison  Special,  Bonanza  and  Golden  Dollar  seed, 
cultivated  and  harvested  by  United  States  methods  and  cured  in  modern 
barns o    The  product  is  not  comparable  in  general  quality  with  United  States 
flue-cured  tobacco  but  has  good  color,  is  neutral  and  burns  well* 

Regardless  of  the  high  landed  cost  of  United  States  tobacco  due 
principally  to  the  original  cost  of  the  leaf,  and  of  the  availability  of 
Indian  and  Pakistan  flue-cured  tobacco  during  recent  years,  the  outstanding 
merits  of  the  United  States  tobacco  has  resulted  in  a  continuing  demand 
for  it  by  manufacturer  and  consumer*.    Exports  of  this  type  from  the 
United  States  to  Pakistan  increased  from  331,000  pounds  in  191+9  to  1,006,000 
pounds  in  1950  and  are  expected  to  show  further  increases  during  the  next 
few  years « 

The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  Pakistan  has  also  resulted  in  an 
increased  use  of  Indian  flue-cured  tobacco,  imports  of  which  totaled  2,536,939 
pounds  in  19U9  compared  with  3^3.56,296  pounds  in  1950*    As  domestic  production 
of  flue-cured  leaf  expands,  however,  it  is  believed  that  imports  from 
India  will  decline-,    Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  sources  other  than  India 
and  the  United  States  are  ins ignifi cant * 

Pakistan's  imports  of  tobacco  products  are  comprised  principally  of 
cigarettes  and  cut-tobacco.,     Total  imports  of  cigarettes,  mainly  from 
India  and  the  United  Kingdom,  decreased,  from  790,932,111  pieces  in  19U9 
to  302,UU9?895  pieces  in  1950*    Imports  of  cu.t~toba.coo,  practically  all 
of  which  comes  from  India  and  is  utilized  in  making  bidis,  declined  sharply 
from  511,913,821  pounds  in  19U9  to  13,136,551;  pounds  in  1950.    Imports  of 
cigars  also  dropped  heavily  from  3,61|.8,785  pieces  to  only  930,528  pieces 
in  1950c    These  decreases  resulted  orincipally  from  import  restrictions,"'! 
the  change-over  from  imported  to  domestically  manufactured,  cigarettes  and 
the  loss  of  consumers  by  migration, 
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Y/OALD  TOBACCO  PIKOTGTOT  U?    h  F&IGSNT 


The  World**  tobacco  hardest  during  the  12  months,  July  i°5l  through 
June  1°$2  is  nov;  j?orccast  at  7tk3$  million  pounds  as  compared  with  a  revised 
estimate  of  7,125  million  pounds  during  l°50-5l  and  a  prevar  average  (1935-39) 
production  of  6,597  million  pounds.    A  forecast  for  the  1951-52  season, 
excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  most  of  Eastern  Furope,  from  which  very 
little  reliable  information  has  been  received  during  the  postwar  period,  is 
placed  at  5,505  million  pounds.    This  compares  xri'Ai  the  l°5C-5l  production  of 
5,205  million  pounds  and  a  prewar  annual  (1935-39)  average  of  only  U,o03 
million  pounds.  1/ 

Moderate  increases  in  production  in  many  countries  account-*1' for  the 
larger  harvest  forecast  for  l°5l-52.    Larger  output  of  leaf  tobacco  is  fore- 
cast for  every  major  geographical  area  of  the  world,  except  Asia  where  a  slight 
decline  is  indicated,    IIcr.rever,  since  this  forecast  includes  production  in  the 
torrid  and  south  temperate  zones  vhere  the  1° 51-52  harvests  occur  during  the 
first  half  of  1°52,  world  production  may  vary  considerably  from  the  above  fore- 
cast . 

The  1951-52  production  of  flue-cured  leaf,   the  principal  type  entering 
world  trade,  will  be  larger  than  the  1950-51  harvest.    Larger  flue-cured  crops 
are  indicated  for  most  of  the  major  producing  countries  including  the  United 
States,  where  the  greatest  increase  occurred,  Southern  Rhodesia,  India,  and 
Pakistan.    Increased  world  demand  for  this  type  of  leaf  has  also  encouraged  an 
expansion  in  flue-cured  production  in  numerous  other  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  195,1-52  harvest  of  Oriental  or  Turkish- type 
leaf,  another  important  t  -po  entering  world  trade,  rill  be  above  the  1950-51 
outturn.    Increares  arc  reported  for  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey.  Some 
decrease  is  reported  for  Italy  and  the  South  African  producing  countries.  The 
■°outh  African  corntri.es  have  decreased  Oriental  type  production  in  favor  of 
flue-cured  for  which  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  demand. 


1/  In  this  analysis  the  following  Eastern  JSuropean  countries  arc  included: 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Rumania* 
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1  'oriel  production  of  light  air-cured  types  including  Burley,  which 
represents  an  important  portion  of  total  production  in  many  countries, is 
estimated  slightly  higher  in  l°5l-52  than  the  l°50-5l  harvest  because  of 
moderate  increases  in  most  major  producing  areas,  including  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  United  States,    The  production  of  dark  air-cured  tjrpes, other 
than  strictly  cigar  types,  are  also  expected  to  be  higher  than  the  l°50~5l 
crop.    Cigar  types  of  leaf  production  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  level 
as  l°50-5l.    The  slight  increases  indicated  for  Cuba,  and  the  Philippine 
Republic  are  offset  by  the  decrease  in  the  United  States. 

North  America:     Canada's  l°5l  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  151.2  million 
pounds  compared  with  only  120.3  million  pounds  in  1°50.    The  increased  produc- 
tion resulted  both  from  the  increased  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  and  a  higher 
per  acre  yield.    The  1951  crop  is  estimated  at  about  26  percent  above  the  1°50 
harvest  and  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  1935-3?  annual  average  of  about  77 
million  pounds . 

The  United  States  crop  is  forecast  as  of  November  1  at  2,272  million 
pounds  from  1,755,000  acres.    This  compares  with  2,032  million  pounds  from 
l,6olt,000  acres  in  1°50  and  the  prewar  (1  35-3n)  annual  average  of  T,U60 
million  pounds  from  l,6If7,000  acres.    The  estimated  production  of  flue-cured 
leaf  of  l,hl?  million  pounds  is  13  percent  above  the  1°50  harvest -of  1,257 
million  pounds.    An  increase  is  indicated  for  fire-cured  production  from 
57.5  million  pounds  in  1950  to  61.9  million  pounds  in  19.51  s  Burley  production 
increased  from  h?7.7  million  pounds  in  1°50  to  580,9  million  pounds  in  1951. 
Maryland  increased  from  hO.O  million  pounds  in  1°50  to  h2.1  million  in  1951, 
and  dark  air-cured  from  28.6  million  in  1°50  to  33.5  million  in  l°5l.  Pro- 
duction of  cigar  type  leaf  decreased  from  151.2  million  pounds  in  1950  to 
13 k.5  million  pounds  in  1951 • 

The  estimated  1951-52  leaf  production  in  the  Carribean  and  Central 
American  countries  is  slightly  larger  than  last  season's  outturn.  The 
1951-52  harvest  for  Cuba  is -expected  to  be  about  3  percent  above  1950-51* 
Puerto  Rico's  harvest  is  also  expected  t o  be  about  3  percent  higher  than  the 
last  crop.    Slight  increases  are  anticipated  in  most  all  the  growing  countries 
in  this  area  except  the  Dominican  Republic, which  will  remain  at  about  the  same 
level, and  P.exico, which  will  be  slightly  lower. 

For  all  of  North  America,  the  1951-52  production  of  tobacco  is  forecast 
at  2,625  million  pounds  from  2,210,000  acres,  as  compared  with  2,3°0  million 
'pounds  from  2,020,000  acres  in  l°5C-5l  and  a  prewar  (1935-39) annual  average  of 
1,710  million  pounds  from  1,960,000  acres. 

Pur ope;     Production  of  tobacco  for  Pur ope ,  excluding  Russia,  is  forecast 
at  about  9  percent  above  the  1° 5 0  outturn.     Increases  over  1°50  are  indicated 
for  Belgium,  Greece,  Prance,  Spain,  and  Yugoslavia.     Production  in  the  other 
European  countries,  except  Italy,  which  is  lower,  is  expected  to  be  at  about 
the  same  level  as  the  1950  harvest.    Total  l°5l  production  in  Europe  is 
estimated  at  875  million  pounds  from  873,000  -'acres  compared. with  305  million 
pounds  from  878,000  acre's  'in •  lf<0  and  the  prewar  (1135-39)  annual  average  of 
675  million  pounds  from  630,000  acres. 
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Soviet  Union.-    Authentic  information  on  tobacco  production  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  available,  but  rough  unofficial  estimates  plr.ee  the  19E>1 
harvest  slightly/  above  1°50  but  still  about  1$  percent  below  the  l°3£-39 
annual  average  of  £25  ciillion  pounds, 

Asia:    No  reliable  data  are  available  for  China's  1°?0  and  1951  tobacco 
pr o duct ion j  howev er ,  fragmentary  reports  indicate  that  production  during 
each  of  these  two  reasons  may  be  slightly  above  the  19k0  harvest  unofficially 
estimated  at  1,200  million  pounds. 

Other  Asiatic  countries  in  which  increases  occurred  in  195l-»52  are 
Turkey  and  the  Philippine  Republic.    Turkey's  production  is  unofficially 
estimated  at  210  Million  pounds  for  193>1  compared  with  186  million  pounds  in 
1°50.    The  Philippine  Republic's  production  for  1951-52  is  tentatively  placed 
at  70  million  pounds  compared  with  66  million  pounds  in  1950-51.    "~ith  the 
exception  of  Iran,  Formosa,  and  Korea,  for  which  leaf  production  is  forecast 
below  the  l°50-5l  harvest,  all  other  Asiatic  countries  are  expected  to  produce 
about  the  same  as  in  l950-5l«    For  all  of  Asia,  the  1951-52  harvest  is  fore- 
cast at  2,790  million  pounds  from  3,61jO,000  acres  compared  with  2,825  million 
pounds  from  3,630,000  acres  in  l°5>0-5l  and  the  prewar  average  of  3*25>0  million 
pounds  from  3,750,000  acres. 

South  America :    Reports  indicate  higher  tobacco  acreage  and  production 
for  the  most  important  producing  countries,  provided  favorable  growing  con- 
ditions prevail  during  the  season.    Combined  l°5l-52  tobacco  production  in  all 
South  American  countries  is  now  forecast  at  k±$  million  pounds  from  1^90,000 
acres  compared  with  IjlO  million  pounds  from  .'430,000  acres  and  the  prewar 
average  of  305  million  pounds  from  355,000  acres. 

Africa:     The  l°5l  harvest  in  Algeria  and  other  Northern  African  countries 
is  estimated  slightly  below  the  1950  crop.    The  harvest-   in  the  spring  of  1952 
in  Southern  African  producing  countries  ,  is  :•  forecast  above  the  harvest  in  the 
early  months  of  1951,  which  was  reduced  because  of  severe  drought  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.    Growers  in  British  Empire  areas,  particularly  Southern 
Rhodesia,,  have  responded  to  high  leaf  prices,  increasing  export  demand,  and 
assured  market  outlets  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  increased  supplies  of  leaf  in 
recent  years.    Combined  production  forecasts  place  Africa's  1951-52  leaf 
harvest  at  270  million  pounds  compared  with  2lr5  million  pounds  in  1950-51, 

Oceania:    A  slightly  larger  harvest  is  indicated  for  Australia  in 
1951-52  due  to  an  expected  increase  in  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  and  an 
increase  in  yield^ provided  growing  conditions  are  favorable.    Little  change 
is  expected  in  the  acreage  or  production  for  New  Zealand.    For  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  combined,   the  1951-52  harvest  is  now  forecast  at  9.7  million 
pounds  or  about  323% 000  pounds  above  the  1950-51  outturn.    This  compares  with 
the  1935-39  average  of  about  6.3  million  pounds. 


By  Claude  F,  Dobbins,  based  in  part  upon  U.d 
other  data. 
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